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Investment guides published by the 

House of Stone are bound to be 

worth money to you, even if ve use 

them only for information and 
comparison. 

* Our principles of safe investment, 
time wee and succ l, are 
worth your knowing and a ng. 
Nee — ta oa 6 glad to supply litera- 

iw rd ation, without the 
sligh ha you 


We 
oy acquainted. a> te the Coupon as 
introduction. 
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BONDS THAT NEVER LOST A DOLLAR, 
MO-STONE BUILDING CHICAGO 





— —-COUPON—— = 


H. O. Stone & Co. 
Chicago’s Oldest Business House 
H. O. Stone Bidg., Chicago 


Please send me, free of cost or ob- 
vestment 


3 | Piaten. mar copy of your is 


































Stop 


Backache 


Drudgery 
& Waste— 
Pat. July 28, 1925 


Rieff Silage Feeder 


. Saves own cost in 








Darmry FEEDER Co. 
264 26th Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


BIN STOPS 
ABSOR Hs LAMENESS 


from 4 Bone Spavin, Ring Bone, 
Splint, Curb, Side Bone, or similar 
troubles and gets horse going sound. 
It acts mildly but quickly and good re- 
sults are lasting. Does not blister 
or remove the hair and horse can 
be worked, Page 17 in pamphlet with 
each bottle tells how. $2.50 a bottle 
delivered. Horse Book 9 R free. 
ABSORBINE, JR., the antiseptic liniment 
for mankind, reduces Painful Swellings, En- 
Glan ds, Wens, Bruises, Varicose Veins; 
heale Sores. Allays Pain. Will tell you 
more if you write. $1.25 a bottle at dealers 
@r delivered. Liberal trial bottle for 10c stamps. 
W. F. YOUNG, inc., 289 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


LOVER 


PER BU. LOWER TODAY THAN LATER 

es auickly, crop short, Le advanc- 

your grass seed now. Our 

ices rod sensationally low, Have won- 

erful values in suaremnoed High Grade 
Sw 


Iowa Grown Clov ‘Also eet 
Glover, Tim Timothy, ‘Alfalfa, Alsike, Hu- 


ig eg Ot) 


Co. Box . 804 Clarinda, towa 





























or narrow tires. 


Wago: of 
kinds. Rit to fit 
Spite runn ing ent 


im St., Quiney, Hike 





This Issue and the Next 











CO-OPERATIVE On page 3 are the prize 

COMMUNITIES winners in the com- 
munity contest announced some weeks 
ago. Read these over and see if your 
community matches up. We would like 
to have more letters of this sort. 


FEEDING When No. 3 corn is worth 67 
PLANS cents a bushel, what is the 
feeding value of a bushel of soybeans? 
The article and the tables on page 6 an- 
swer this and other questions, and will be 
of help to farmers in figuring out a sat- 
isfactory and economical ration. 


CHAMPION ‘The methods of the two 
HUSKING Illinois huskers who won 
first and second in the midwest meet are 
analyzed in the article on page 7. This 
article is of value to anyone who wants 
to learn how to put corn in the wagon 
faster than he has been doing it. 


WASHINGTON The action of the Farm 
LETTER Bureau at Chicago was 
the cause of many reverber&tions in the 
halls of congress. Our Washington corre- 
spondent, in the article on page 8, tells 
something of the political situation at 
Washington as it affects agriculture. 


es BACK Another  tnstallment 

THE BACON of the protective as- 
sociation cot appears on page 9. Most 
communities in the corn belt will sympa- 
thize with Millbank township in its fight 
against thieves. There are lots of cee 
suggestions in the story on organizi 
protective groups; besides, it’s a g 
_yarn. 


ae “I AND On page 10 we print a pic- 

BILL ture of Merritt P. Allen, 
author of “‘The Wiggings Bond Mystery,” 
“The Spirit of Spencer Spudd” and the 
new serial which starts next week. There 
is a letter from him that makes interest- 
ing reading. Editorial comment on the 
new serial will be found on page 5. 


vee OF THE We have a stack of in- 

ARM teresting letters on 
hand "het we hope we can find room for 
soon. A page of them appears on 11, but 
we have two or three pages more avail- 
able, mostly devoted to comments on the 
Greene county farmer. 


LAMBS AND For the man who is inter- 

WOOL ested in sheep the article 
on 13 will be of a good deal of help. It 
gives a survey of the lamb and wool sit- 
uation and makes some forecast as to the 
future trend of the market. 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 

SECTION ginning on page 15, 
there is an article on Toy Theaters, a 
new “What’s Wrong With This Picture?’’, 
the answers to last month’s history and 
puzzle picture, the New Year’s message 
from John P. Wallace, a page of Lone 
Scout news and a page of interest to the 
Four-H Girls. 


DEPARTMENT There’s an _ unusually 
MATERIAL good showing of the de- 
——— this week; a full page of Farm 
ngineering, on 22; most of our readers 
will be especially interested in the article 
on removing fusty or broken screws. A 
full page of Dairy will be found on 23 and 
nearly a full page of Poultry on 24. 


THE NEXT The leading feature next 
ISSUE week will be the big open- 
ing installment of the new serial by Mer- 
ritt P. Allen, ‘‘The Monks’ Cave.’”’ An- 
other installment of ‘Millbank Brings 
Back Its Bacon” is due. Other articles 
will deal with feeding fall pigs for an 
early market, cattle feeding suggestions, 
and the use of auto trucks on the farm. 
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‘\, Summer Smoothness 
m, for Winter ~ 
Driving 
You can make your car dis. 

play its summer pep over # y 
the cold roads of winter, if you . 
keep it in condition. And i in do- 
ing that, the right oil is just as 


iinportant in December as in 
June. 
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Near you is a North- 
land dealer—a man 


ho knows Iubricants. a pe 
Go rte eae Use Northland this winter, 
you need oil. There’s a particular weight of 


Northland that’s just right for 
your car in cold weather. You 
can depend on it for correct 
winter lubrication. 


Use Northland this winter. Be 
safe in stepping on the throttle 
when you get out on the hard 
winter roads. 


Bariles-Shepherd Oil Co, 


Waterloo, lowa 





100 . PUR} 











whom we can give personal attenti That’s 
echool holds such a high reputation with the ler ea E. J. SIAS, President, 
men in the automobile indus 7. it’s why my Lincoin Auto & Tractor School, 
tes are sure of pay fe . Satisfaction 2426 O Street, Lincoln, Neb. w 
| Money back gl motto, I am interested in learning to be a Motor Mechanic. ald 
} FREE  : “The Road to Success’’ like a free copy of your Dew w book, The Road to Sues 
‘ M Sree book telie all ebout the epper. 
| fgaiticn open in this field and how we trainmen to be * Name meee) 
of Sasbanies. It’s free—write for it to- 
oe. ET S President, Town. 
Lincoln ‘Auto & Tractor tor Scheel B.D 
2426 O Street, Lincoln, Nebr, 5 State : 


Oil It Only Once a Year 


Take your neighbor’s word for it! If youinterviewed 1,000 farmers, 100 dealers, 
50 salesmen—all or any part of that number—they’d give you reason after reason 
why you should buy a Dempster Annu-Oiled Windmill We know this to be true. 
We have tried this method to get first hand windmill information. 
In your interviews you would find dozens of superior features in the Dempster, 
¢ Following are a few of them: Timken (tapered) Roller Bearings, running in fluid 
oil. Requires oiling only once a year. No wear on shaft (no replacements). 
Nothrust bearings. Machine cut equalizing gears. Self —— ulating 
in strong or light winds. Scientifically curved fans. eather 
angle (pumps more water in lighter winds). 
Easy running. Long life. Staunch and secure. 
We will give a new windmill and tower for the oldest 
$2 = Dempster in existence. Write us for information. 


ej A. post card will bring our beautiful illustrated folders - 
7 additional information of this wonderful mill. (No obligation 


DEMPSTER MILL MEG. CO. 
731 South Sixth Street BEATRICE, NEBR. 


Branches: Kan. City, Omaha, Sioux Falls, Denver, Oklahoma City, Amarillo 
ste oh tena teaiiate Mertieacel Rech sanerstnantiee A Bets 


_DEMPSTER ANNU- OILED 


Windmill 
‘ or y (ths 
Vi MakeYou uan , 
LI STEN, MEN— 
The automobile businessneedStrained 6 O 
country today. I'll train you in 60 days. 
Hundreds of - graduates are holding ET Ss 
Slt nnd bo totemandent, ato le tones ae pfite, business for your. 

coln and give you my money-back guarantee. 
you ' take take me chanceshere. Wedo not herd students through by 


‘AUTO. EXP! ER: RT | 
4, 
experts. It’s the livest business in the 
Good Jobs at $200 to $400 a Month 
to Lin 
e take only the number of me 
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: | THE BEST CO-OPERATIVE COMMUNITY 


is | Our Farm Readers Tell About Progressive Rural Neighborhoods 


of livestock and many full loads also for its 
patrons. 

In other than business enterprises the same 
co-operative spirit is shown. The Farm Bureau 
has a good membership and maintains its reg- 
ular meetings with their educational and social 
functions. It has sponsored for the past two 
years the farm debates in which our local team 
has stood well in the county, and last year well 
into the finals. Affiliated with it, too, have 
been our community shows, held now nearly 
every year for eighteen years, The last few 
years these have been conducted in a unique 
way. Our township and half of the one north 
have been divided into two districts, the east 
and the west, by a line running thru the middle 
of the territory and the town. No eash prizes 
have been offered, and yet, with only the in- 
centive of a banquet given to the winning side 
by the losers, the spirit of friendly contest for 
points has been such as to bring out exhibits al- 
most as extensive as a county fair , 


















in all good works. “The women also have their 
affiliated divisions of women’s clubs, which are 
well attended. In all these undertakings, men 
and women of the country and the town wotk 
together harmoniously, with no class conscious- 
ness because of sect or occupation or financial 
status, but all contributing alike the talents 
with which nature has endowed them, ; 
Our people, I believe; average well with other 
good neighborhoods in intelligence and train- 
ing. Many of the younger farmers and their 
wives are college graduates, and, judged by the 
standard of the periodicals taken or their inter- 
est in public questions, our community stands 
well. But I am not trying to picture a Utopian 
situation. There are financial difficulties, and 
folks are worried about the general agricultural 
conditions. Some neighborhood snarls have oe 
curred, but the-community has generally had 
sense and forbearance enough to work out of 
these difficulties and the experience has done 
it good. Out of the ferment of the conditions I 
have tried to deseribe, there has been 
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HE New Providence Community is a coun- 
1 try neighborhood that has adopted the 
r. small town and converted it into a rural 
if enter. Or, to change the figure for country 
dy and town, it has been, as Howells says in speak- 
rm ‘ng of wedlock, one of those more fortunate 
t unions Which has ‘‘grown on into a beautiful 
; friendship.’’ The beginnings run back to pio- 
neer days—as when in 1869 some leading spir- 
its in the Friends’ Church, by private subscrip- 
¢ tions, built and set going an academy. This 
. school continued to ‘‘carry on’’ and furnish a 
d secondary education to the youth of the com- 
munity for more than forty years, when it was 
succeeded by our present consolidated school. 
. “$uch jealousies as have threatened between 
eountry and town have been largely sterilized 
thru the influence of this community school. 
New Providence village has maintained a 
nearly stationary population of about 250 for 
half a century. In 1881, the C. & N. W. rail- 
road missed it by a mile and a half, and the 
station established thought to absorb it; 
but the community raised money by sub- 
seription and built a good gravel road to 
the depot, and at the end of a decade the 
effort had ceased. 
Began Early to Co-operate 
Since the earlier days, New Providence 
-_ qmmunity has done things for itself in 


8 ¢0-operative way. By the efforts of 
certain of its citizens it got itself chosen 
ag one of the first three post offices west 
of the Mississippi in which to try out 
free rural delivery. It established in 
1900 one of the first rural telephone 
systems in the state; and its exchange, 
handling twenty-odd rural lines and the 
town phones, is still managed co-opera- 

tively, giving toll free service with a doz- 

| or more towns at actual cost. In 1909 

| the New Providence Co-operative Com- 
pany was organized, which bought out 
the lumber, grain and coal business at the 
Maton, and which now, under the name 
of the Lawn Hill Lumber Co., has in- 

| freased its capital stock out of earnings 
fen $10,000 to $20,000,-and with the ex- 
ption of the disastrous year of 1920-21 








DO YOU LIVE IN ONE? 


Do you live in a co-operative community? This is 
the question we put to our readers some weeks ago. The 
letters on this page give some of the most interesting 
replies, 
What is a co-operative community? To our minds, 
it is a country neighborhood which has been able to de- 
velop co-operative activities in the line of farm clubs, 
marketing organizations, good churches and schools. 
Most of the prize winning letters described communities 
that meet this standard, altho in several cases we would 
have liked to have noted evidences of better team-work 
between the business and the social organizations in the 
community. 


The prize winners are: 


First place, $10, Frank T, 
Clampitt, New Providence, Iowa; second place, $5, Mrs. 
Bess W. Morrow, Algona, Iowa; third place, $3, F. G. 
A., of Cascade, Iowa; fourth place, $2, J. T. Stanek, 
Callender, Iowa; fifth place, Herman Engel, Fremont, 
Nebraska. 
How do your communities compare with the ones 
that are described in the letters on this page? We would 
like to get more letters telling about groups of farm 
families that are making their community a more enjoy- 
able place in which to live. 























springing up here and there in the hearts 
of the people that shy little plant some-- 
times spoken of as ‘‘the joy of service.”’ 
And if I may tack a moral to this tale, 
or add a word of preachment, it is this: 
Life consists not in the abundance of 
things, important as they are, but its 
fullness comes rather from kindliness of 
heart and mutual helpfulness among 
neighbors, which is not only profit- 
able in material things, but embodies 
also the essence of the Gospel—Frank 
T. Clampitt. 


Unity in One Neighborhood 


Sometimes we wonder if, having the 
name Union given to that township in 
Kossuth county, Iowa, might have car- 
ried a charm which was to rest upon the 
people so that there would be better eo- 
operation and unity among them. 

The community known as Union is not 
sharply defined by township lines, and, 
tho loyal to their own, the people enjoy 
their neighbors on all sides.. Union has 
no towns within its boundaries, althe 
Lone Rock, Burt and Algona are buta ~~ 
short distance away, and Hobarton, a ~ 
shipping point, is but three-fourths of ~~ 








on a strictly profit-sharing basis, its * 
k is widely held in blocks of not more 
at! Man twenty $25 shares, and its business is man- 


by a board of representative farmenrg. 
Another community enterprise was put over 


‘ 3 satisfactory dividends. . While 


1911, following a fire which wiped out prac- 
lly all the business part of the town. The 
chants were not prepared to rebuild, so, to 
4 tetain the community business center, the New 
| Providence Building Association was formed. 
fe capital stock of $15,000 was subscribed 
| Mostly by farmers, and a commodious five-room 
Sp of brick and concrete was constructed, 
; 1s rented to those in business at a reason- 
4 me Fate. The Providence State Bank is also 
3 itially a co-operative enterprise, its stock, 
ai that of the foregoing, being well distributed 
E thot the farmers of the neighborhood, and, 
| 0 the deflation period has brought some loss- 
.* 48 it has to all business in the farming re- 
fin, yet with its $62,500 capital and surplus 
may n able to maintain itself on a firm 
and to minister to the deserving needs 
tea OMmunity in good degree. A later un- 
‘yg 1s our Livestock Shipping Associa- 
+. Strictly co-operative, and very successful, 
_ 8g practically all of the broken ear lots 


An 












The community has also maintained a suc- 
cessful lyceum course each winter for more 
than forty years. The last three seasons sub- 
scriptions to it have been on the basis of mak- 
ing it a free course. No charge is made at the 
door. Everybody is welcome. But the sub- 
seriptions, which have run from $1 to $10, give 
the subscribers the privilege of reserving seats 
for their immediate families. The plan has 
proved a success, and we will hardly return to 
the selling of tickets. 

There is but one church in the village of New 
Providence, with another one or two in the 
territory classed as the Providence community. 
All are under the management of Friends; but 
they are not sectarian in spirit, and in effect 
might almost be called community churches. 
The church in the village is presided over by 
Mr. N. C. Trueblood, a broad-minded man and 
a staunch supporter of every good neighborhood 
enterprise, whose ambition is to see every fam- 
ily in the community benefited by the chureh. 
A well-trained choir adds to the interest, and 
the Ladies’ Auxiliary, to which practically all 
the women in the neighborhood belong, is active 


a mile away. 

The interests in which Union folks co-operate 
are the Mothers’ and Daughters’ Club, Good 
Hope Church and the organizations in connec 
tion with the Farm Bureau, and, in a business 
way, the co-operative creameries aud co-opera- 
tive elevators in the nearby towns. Many of 
the farms here are being occupied by the second - 
and third generations of the same families, so 
they are old friends who will always work to 
gether. In nationality they ar2 all native-born 
Americans, and if there is a difference in reli- 
gion or polities, there are many other interests 
which they have in common, In this way nearly 
every home has been the gathering place of 
some organization of the community, and there 
is always an incentive to fix up the house, the 
yard and ourselves when we know our friends 
are-coming. In this way, families have become 
friends which otherwise might never have visit~ 
ed each other, and looking ‘‘countrified”’ is a 


thing of the past. 
The people of Union find that there is z ; 
much social life as they have time for. 
Mothers’ and Daughters’ Club was organized 
about twenty years (Concluded on page 14) 
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GAINING GROUND 


NLY a few months ago, the suggestion that 
federal regulation of co-operatives be dis- 
approved and that aid be given to the move- 
,ment by strengthening the co-operative work 
in the Department of Agriculture was rejected 
by the president’s agricultural conference. To- 
day the administration has abandoned the 
Hoover plan for regulating co-operatives and 
has come over to the farm suggestion it reject- 
ed some months back. A good deal of the credit 
for this should go to Congressman Diékinson, 
of Iowa, and the men who supported him in 
the fight in the house last year. By defeating 
what was then the administration bill, Dickin- 
son forced the party leaders to abandon the 
Hoover program and come to something that 
was of value to agriculture. 

The fight for the MeNary-Haugen principle 
also had a good deal to do with the change in 
the attitude of the administration. By endors- 
ing co-operative legislation of an unobjection- 
able type, it has apparently been hoped that a 
wedge might be driven between the co-opera- 
tives of the east and south and the farm organ- 
izations of the west. It seems doubtful if this 
plan has succeeded. All farm groups will ac- 
cept any legislation that promises to aid co- 
operation, but few are willing to accept this as 
a substitute for a measure aiming at equality 
for agricultire. 

Step by step the farm forces have been driv- 
ing the opposition back. One peculiarity of the 
campaign is worth noting. The farmers always 
get something less than they ask for. They have 
asked for the McNary-Haugen principle and 
have been promised aid to co-operation. Will 
it be necessary to put on a real drive for tariff 
reform before the McNary-Haugen principle 
will be accepted ? 





PRODUCERS’ CONTRACT UPHELD 


HE famous Decorah decision went into 

the class of an interesting archaeological 
‘relic last week. Back in 1913, an Iowa court 
| gave a decision against the old ‘‘ penalty clause’’ 
—the forerunner of the producers’ contract. 
For years some folks assumed that this deci- 
m meant that no plan could legally be de- 
vised in Iowa to tie farmers to a co-operative 
by means of the contract. 
‘The first step to make this decision unimpor- 
‘tant ancient history came when the Towa col- 
tive bargaining law was put thru. This le- 
lized the producers’ contract and the provi- 
of liquidated damages. The next question 


was: Would it hold in the court? A case was 
brought up at Clear Leake over a year ago, and 
the contract won. This case was carried to the 
Iowa supreme court recently, and last week the 
producers’ contract was again sustained. Co- 
operative marketing has won a great and de- 
cisive victory. 

To the Iowa Federation of Livestock Ship- 
pers and its secretary, Knute Espe, great credit 
is due in fighting this case thru to the end. It 
was vitally important to all co-operative or- 
ganizations that the provisions of the lowa law 
on producers’ contracts be sustained by the 
courts. The federation and its member asso- 
ciations carried the brunt of the affair and 
won the battle for all Iowa farmers. 

It is quite true that the producers’ contract 
is no substitute for a loyal and intelligent mem- 
bership. Yet it is a great aid in maintaining a 
steady volume of business and in keeping down 
overhead costs of management. The Lowa con- 
tract does not bind its signers for five or ten 
years. Withdrawal is possible at the end of 
any year. It lets the definitely disloyal mem- 
bers out. It does give the management of a co- 
operative definite surety that for the coming 
year it may expect to handle the total produc- 
tion of all its members. This makes for effi- 
ciency and for low costs. More than this, it 
makes the farmer who is inclined to sell to the 
farmers’ concern one month and to the inde- 
pendent the next, stop to think whether he 
wants to support the farmers’ company or its 
rival. Under the contract plan, he can not 
waver back and forth. He must be definitely 
loyal or disloyal to the co-operative. Usually, 
when the choice is made thus clear, he will 
stand with the co-operative. Now that the le- 
gality of the contract is definitely established, 
we hope to see an increasing number of co- 
operatives of every sort making use of it. 





SIGNIFICANT 


HE Chicago Tribune, which has not always 

been so very sympathetic toward the farm 
cause, comments as follows on Bradfute’s de- 
feat and the agricultural situation: 


Mr. Coolidge came out to Chicago the other day 
to address the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
at the invitation of 0. E. Bradfute, its president. 
The farmers heard Mr. Coolidge, and apparently 
were not much impressed by his proposals for im- 
proving their lot. They took the first opportunity 
to show their displeasure by refusing to re-elect 
Mr. Bradfute, who had held office for three terms. 
Instead they chose S. H. Thompson, whose criticism 
of the agricultural policies laid down by the presi- 
dent was most outspoken. 


We believe the situation may become a critical 
one for the president and his party. Agriculture is 
underpaid in this country today, and the farmers 
know it. They are not European peasants to accept 
whatever fate may offer them. They have been 
airing their difficulties and asking, for remedies 
ever since the post-war deflation. They have re- 
ceived higher tariffs on farm products and a some- 
what improved credit machinery but these measures 
apparently have failed to do all that was hoped of 
them. 

There has been little sympathetic understanding in 
the east of the farmers’ troubles. There seldom has 
been. Generally speaking, the east does nothing un- 
til the farmers, goaded to desperation, demand some 
unsound measure of direct relief, such as free silver 
or greenbacks, whereupon the industrial and finan- 
cial interests unite in saying no. The east has fre- 
quently defeated the farmers’ program and offered 
no substitute. It is time the business interests of 
the country, and particularly those of this section, 
realized that the prosperity of the farmers is a mat- 
ter of direct concern to city dwellers, If there is no 
prosperity on the farms there can be no prosperity 
in the cities. 

All this does not mean that congress should ac- 
cept whatever the farmers propose and turn it into 
law. That would be as unwise as it would be to 
adopt every proposal made by manufacturers in 
their own interest. The alternative, however, is not 
inactivity. Looking at the farm question as we do, 
from the center of the nation’s most productive 
farming district, we conclude that congress has been 
neglectful of its duty. The men on the land will not 





be content any longer with a sop, and they oygy 
not to be. If congress disapproves of the farmey 
own remedies, it must come forward with Something | 
constructive to take their place. 
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This editorial is almost as significant » pre 
Thompson’s victory. It means possible suppoy i the 
from some of the larger industrial centers fir as 
a modified McNary-Haugen bill. 
; vo 

We 

PROPERTY TAX VS. INCOME TAX the 
HE property tax hits the farmer sever ™ fal 
times as hard as it does the city dwelle, Mm @ 
This is not so much because the farmer is mon je!” 
wealthy than the average man in the city, by 
because the forms of property owned by the the 
city man are easily concealed or undervalyed, wil 
This situation is strikingly brought out by 4 “) 
recent study conducted by George W. Pattep. Me 8 
son, of Kossuth county, Iowa. He contrasts 
the tax situation in Kossuth county, a purely ™ 
agricultural section, with that in Scott county @ 
which is largely urban. According to Mr. Pa . 
an 


terson, Scott county paid into the state trea. 
ury for state taxes $260,689, as compared with #. the 
$136,985 for Kossuth county, As a matted 
fact, the income of the Scott county people wa — ™* 
far more than twice that of the Kossuth county 
people, as indicated.by the amounts of the fed. Me ™ 
eral income tax for the same year. In 19%4 
the Scott county people paid a total of $953,971) & Bu 
federal income tax, whereas the Kossuth county 
people paid a total of only $4,632. 5 ra 

Today the farmers of Iowa are paying far 
more than their share of the county and state 
taxes. The situation would be far more just 
if both county and state taxes could be raised vot 
out of a tax on income instead of a tax o 





property. As long as farmers have less income Ba 
than city people and as long as they are paying Th 
several times as much per capita toward rub low 
ning the state and county governments, We Bel 
shall look on the present taxation system as & Bu 
sentially unjust. It is time to consider the use % 
of an income tax as a source of both state and fin 
county revenue. hag 
our 

FARMERS AND BUSINESS MEN = 


T HAS been encouraging to note the increa® 

ing number of corn belt bankers and busk JX 
ness men who are beginning to throw their it 
fluence to the farm side. We have never been @ ¥™ 
able to see why the business men of the com awe 
belt should not lend vigorous support at all dow 
times to movements designed to get justice for att 
agriculture. Porsperity for the farmer meals @ Mi 
prosperity for them. Yet in the past too many @& bed 
have taken their ideas from other sources and # “'U 
have failed to be true to their own best intet Gu 
ests. We are glad to note the change. : 

There is some danger that this new influ at 
ence may be exerted along rather unprofitable | 


chahnels. Allies of the farmer might well ‘lac 
reminded that the farm organizations have beet iti 
working along lines of reform for years a@) idee 
have reached the point where only a little mote wh 
weight is needed behind their proposals to drive # ual 


them home. We trust that the bankers 
business men who are manifesting a new inter- 
est in agricultural welfare will keep this 
mind. We might further suggest that the Com 
Belt Committee of Farm Organizations, meet- 
ing in Des Moines this week, is made up of farm 
leaders fitted to speak for corn belt agriculture. 
Nothing better could be hoped for than 4 
rallying of corn belt business men behind 
program of this committee in a drive for ed 
ity for agriculture. 
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Nations are but aggregations of men. The laws of 
a nation voice their professed convictions. 
measure in which these laws are executed a 
sincerity of their convictions. No nation or state @ 
city can permanently prosper either under 
eous laws or a failure to execute righteous laws ™ 
a lack of proper enforcement of these laws. , 
Henry’s Sayings. 
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| WOMEN AND CHILDREN FIRST 
“17E HAVE neglected to thank the many 
subseribers who filled out and sent in to 
_ gs the ballots printed some weeks ago. We ap- 
jate the help. Even more interesting than 
| the ballots have been the letters that in many 
ses accompanied them, 
- One thing surprised us. Twice as many men 
yoted for the serials as did women and children. 
We want the men to read them and are glad 
| they do, but we expected to find the rest of the 
family at them also. These stories were select- 
ed with a view to their interest to the Whole 
- family. 
~ he best stories are yet to come, and we hope 
that every farm woman and every boy and girl 
will read them. It is not too late now to start 
yillbank Brings Back Its Bacon’’; you can 
get the hang of Gregory’s story by going back 
"an issue or two, for it is still running. But be 
gure to start Allen’s ‘‘Monks’ Cave,’’ Janu- 
ary 1. This has humor—Speck and Bill look 
| after that, love interest, and plenty of action 
and suspense. It is a story for everybody in 
the family. 

Perhaps a report on the way the vote is turn- 
ing out may be interesting. The men’s vote 
on what they liked best in Wallaces’ Farmer 
yanked the departments as follows: Editorial, 
Odds and Ends, Feeding Questions, Service 
Bureau, Markets, the Farm Tax Series. Every 

- other department or feature got votes, but these 
ranked highest. The top six for the women are: 

| Hearts and Homes, Poultry, Fashions, Sabbath 
School Lesson, Fixing Up the Farm Home, and 
the Story of the Bible. The boys and girls 
voted for the Boys’ and Girls’ Section, Josh- 
away, the Comic Strip, Sleepy-Time Stories, 
Barnyard Stories and the Nebraska Farm Boy. 
The totals for all showed the top group as fol- 
lows: Editorial, Odds and Ends, Sabbath 
School Lesson, Joshaway, Comic Strip, Service 
Bureau and the Nebraska Farm Boy. 

There are still ballots coming in, and the 
final result may be different, but this is the 
way it stands now. We wonder if the bulk of 
> our readers agree with this vote? 





AN. EDITORIAL BY ‘‘UNCLE HENRY”’ 


JN GOING thru the desk of Henry C. Wallace 
the other day, we found some manuscript 
Written by ‘‘Uncle Henry’’ and apparently laid 
away for future use. One of these editorials fol- 
lows. It is particularly fitting that we print it 
» at this time, when Wallaces’ Farmer is engaged 
| ina battle for farm rights much like that which 
' ked to the original establishment of the paper. 
*“Unele Henry’’ gave it the title: ‘‘The Old 
Guard of Wallaces’ Farmer’’: 


It is said of the Old Guard of Napoleon, that 
‘its members died but never surrendered. Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, too, has an Old Guard, of which 
it is as proud as Napoleon could possibly have 
been of his. Its members are those subscribers 
who came over to us in a body. and as individ- 
| wals when, on the fifteenth day of February, 
11895, we began the publication of The Farm 
_ mad Dairy, very shortly changed to Wallaces’ 
Parmer and Dairyman, and afterwards to Wal- 
haces’ Farmer. 

The paper when first started under any one 
'0f these names was a very small affair. We 
“ad no money with which to promote it; noth- 
(mg but the faith of our subscribers and our 
wn determination to demonstrate to the people 
| ot Towa that we were with them and could be 
: safely trusted to take the right side on every 
_hublic question, as far as could be expected of 
_ Mortal man. 
* We Seldom meet with farmers at any gather- 
jy@é, in which one or more of the Old Guard 
ees not come and announce that he was with 
|, at the beginning, is with us now, and expects 
‘y be with us to the end. 
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We can never fully express our gratitude to 


this Old- Guard; who not only brought us their’ 


own subscriptions, but did a great deal of earn- 
est volunteer work for us. We know of one 
farmer who left his work a month or so after 
our enterprise had been floated, took his wife 
and team and drove from farm to farm, his 
wife holding the team while he went after the 
farmer in the field and took his subscription to 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Men who do this sort of 
thing are friends in need, and are entitled to 
remembrance and gratitude as long as life shall 
last. 

Naturally this Old Guard is being thintfed 
out by death, as many of them were past middle 
age and have passed over to their reward. Many 
others still remain, firm in their friendship and 
confidenee, and we think we can honestly say 
that we have never betrayed that confidence. 
We have endeavored to teach the farmer not 
merely how to farm but how to live. We have 
discussed problems not merely of production, 
but of transportation and such public policies 
as more directly affect farmers or involve the 
duties of citizenship. We have endeavored to 
make the teachings of the paper cover the en- 
tire range of the farmer’s life. 

The Old Guard is passing away. Others are 
taking their places, often their sons and daugh- 
ters. Those who were strangers to the paper 
have tasted and seen that its teachings were 
good; and they, too, have interested themselves 
in extending its circulation. To these also we 
express our heartfelt thanks. 

We regard all these friends, as well as our 
.subseribérs in general, as co-workers with us in 
our great life work. The Old Guard will in 
time pass away. So will the present editors 
and managers of the paper pass away. But 
other friends will take the place of the Old 
Guard, and others will in time come to take 
charge of the paper. And our hope is that its 
policies will be so firmly fixed in the minds of 
the great agricultural west that the teachings 
of the paper a hundred years from now will 
be on the line that has been marked out from 
the beginning. 





ODDS AND ENDS 


I know a number of fine business men in 
Iowa who are genuinely sympathetic toward 
the farm situation, but whose ideas come to 
such an extent ready-made for them from the 
east that it is impossible for them to do much 
real thinking about the farm problem. For in- 
stance, some Iowa bond salesmen who are care- 
ful students of the Babson Service, the Na- 
tional City Bank Bulletin, ete., and who can 
give carefully considered opinions concerning 
the future course of business and the trend of 
interest rates, attempted the other day to ana- 
lyze the farm situation. According to these 
men, the trouble with the farmer is that neither 
he nor his horses work enough. These bond 
salesmen, after carefully reading the statements 
of the eastern business services on farmers’ 
methods of work, reached the conclusion that 
farmers may work fairly hard at certain times 
of the year, but that they spend large parts of 
their time during the winter sitting around the 
stove. One of them quoted Babson to the ef- 
fect that the farm work horse is a frightfully 
inefficient creature, working only about twen- 
ty-four days during the year. 

Now these bond salesmen really mean well, 
but they have had the misfortune to be edu- 
cated in eastern colleges and to look to the east 
ever since for a large part of their ideas. They 
know nothing about farming at first hand. 
They do not know that the Iowa farmer today 
works more hours a year than any other labor- 
ing man. In the grain farming section of south- 
western Minnesota, next to the Iowa line, ree- 
ords kept by the Minnesota experiment station 





for four years since the war indicate that 
average farmer works about 3,300 hours ant 
‘ally. In southeastern Minnesota, in the dairy 
district, the days run from one to two hon 
longer, and the total is around 3,700 hours an- 
nually. Some of the farmers averaged for 
entire year over 13 hours a day week-days and 
7 hours a day for Sundays. A fcuth of them 
Cidn’t have a single day off during the entire 
year. Nearly half of them did at least some ~ 
work every Sunday during the entire year. 
Furthermore, the average farmer in southern 
Minnesota now seems to be working about 500 
more hours a year than he did before the war. 
This figure is not a guess, but is based on sta- 
tistical routes kept by the Minnesota experi- 
ment in the same regions before and after — 
the war. a 

Of course the farm horse is rather inefficient 
working only about 1,000 hours during the 
year. Unfortunately it is not possible to plow 
corn or put up hay with a horse during the — 
winter time,, It is true that some farmers get 
more work out of their horses than others. Ney- 
ertheless, there is no very definite way in which 
the farmer can increase the efficiency of hig 
horses. 4 

Suppose the farmer worked twice as many 
hours every day as the people in the cities, in- 
stead of only 30 per cent more; suppose every | 
farmer had the very best kind of up-to-date ~~ 
machinery and utilized each hour twice as effi- 
ciently as he does today, and suppose he had | 
the very best strains of improved crops and : 
livestock, and that he marketed all of his prod- 
ucts thru the very finest kind of smooth-fune- 
tioning co-operative machinery. This would ~ 
mean far more corn, hogs and wheat than we 
have on hand today. It would mean a larger 
surplus on the European market, which is un- " ~ 
able to pay us for our present surplus, In- * 
creased efficiency and longer hours will help ~ 
the individual to win out at the expense of his 
weaker and less intelligent brother farmers, but — 
applied to all farmers will only make the pres- 
ent agricultural situation worse instead of bet- — 
ter. If farmers were producing 20 per cent less. 
than they are today, if they produced only ~~ 
enough for the domestic consumers, then it 
would soon be possible for them to get a wage 
relatively as high as the wages of people im 
towns. “ 

It is time for every business man in the corn 
belt to do some straight thinking on this farm 
situation. I don’t ask that they agree with me  __ 
on the MeNary-Haugen bill, but I do ask that ~ 
they recognize that Iowa farmers are working 
far longer hours than the people in town, that 
they are decidédly efficient, and that the cause 
of our trouble is a surplus of hog products and” 
wheat which must be sold to Europe. Iowa ~~ 
farmers may not have the right to ask the 
business men of Iowa to see exactly as they do, ~~ 
but they do have a right to expect some careful 
thinking on the part of these Iowa business 
men. In the smaller cities and towns most of ~~ 
the people are beginning to see eye-to-eye with ~ 
the farmers. As a rule, it is only nm afew of 
the larger cities of the middle-west that there 
is a tendency for some of the business men to 
accept without question the philosophy of the ~ 
people of the Atlantic seaboard. 


H. A. WALLACE. 



















































































Much of our happiness in life depends on our — : 
point of view. If we regard ourselves as looked 
down upon by other classes, as drudges, as slaves 
with unending toil, we must take a slave's position 
in the world, and have the bearing of the slave and 
drudge. If we take the proper view of ourselves ag 
co-operators with the great Power that rules the 
world, then farming becomes the most dignified 
occupation on the face of the earth; and the measure 
of our dignity is measured by the extent and eff — ss 
ciency of our co-operation—Uncle Henry’s Sayings, ~~ 
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“§ HEAP corn, high-priced hay and a rather 
3 C strong price level for commercial feeds 
feature the livestock feeder’s present sit- 
uation. Price relationships have changed ma- 
terially since last season, and feeding plans for 
this winter must be made on a different basis. 
Corn is now 60 to 70 cents a bushel on Iowa 
farms, only about 75 per cent of last year’s 
price. Oat prices have likewise declined, altho 
in less degree. A general advance has occurred 
in hay prices. Among the commercial feeds, oil 
‘meal and cottonseed meal are slightly lower, 
while wheat by-products are a little higher. 


Must Readjust Feeding Plan , 


This realignment means that feeders must 
readjust their rations to conduct feeding opera- 
tions economically. Where corn is the basal 
feed, the choice and proportions Of feeds in the 
ration will depend largely upon how their price 
compares with that of corn. In determining 
this price relationship between corn and other 
feeds, the method of comparing 


HOW TO PLAN THE WINTER'S FEEDING 


A Standard by Which the Farmer Can Tell Whether Feeds Are Cheap or High Priced 


of the fiber and the consequent waste in a feed 
high in fiber. 

Values for the more common feeds when corn 
is 67 cents are shown in the accompanying ta- 
ble. With the few exceptions noted below the 
table, these feed values represent quite accur- 
ately the worth of these feeds when corn is sell- 
hg at its present price. By comparing these 
quotations with the actual market prices, the 
feeder may discover whether or not the feeds 
are selling in line with corn. Thus oats have a 
feeding value of 38 cents a bushel when corn 
is 67 cents. 

Actually, however, oats are now bringing 31 
or 32 cents a bushel on many Iowa farms. 
They are therefore selling several cents below 
their corn replacement value, and farmers who 
have oats can profitably feed them to brood 
sows and young animals, particularly where a 
growing ration is desired. 

In the table are found values of 61 cents for 
barley and 75 cents for rye. Since present farm 






prices are close to these figures, they are sell 
ing on a parity with corn considering f 
value. Soybeans, according to the table, an 
worth up to $1.44 when corn is 67 cents, 

With corn at 67 cents, the feeder can affonj 
to pay $16 or°$17 per ton for clover or alfalfy 
hay. On the market such hay will cost him 
more. All kinds of hay, in fact, are now se 
relatively higher than corn, and the feeder must 
use care in ‘feeding them, To the man with, 
silo, the hay problem is simple. Those who ay 
without silos will have to reduce their hay ex. 
pense by feeding, wherever practicable, such 
roughages as oat straw and corn fodder or stg, 
ver as partial substitutes for the hay. 


Commercial Feeds a Little High 


The general trend of the commercial: fead 
market is a little above the corn values for theg 
feeds given in the table. Bran is quoted at 
$26.60 a ton in the table and middlings ay | 
quoted at $29.52 a ton, whereas bran has late 

ly been selling at $28 a ton and 
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the feeds according to their chem- 
tical analyses is convenient, and, 
with a few slight exceptions, re- 
liable. 

When a feeder buys corn at be- 
tween 60 to 70 cents per bushel, he 
is paying about 5 cents per pound 
for the protein, 2 cents per pound 
for the fat and 1 cent per pound 
for the starch in the corn. The ex- 


















el. If values are then computed for 


per pound for protein. 


FEED PRICES BASED ON CHEMICAL ANALYSIS 


The price quotations given in this table express the comparative values 
of these feeds based on their average chemical analyses, using values of one 
cent per pound for net starch, two cents per pound for fat and five cents 
For use in this table, net starch has been deter- 
mined by subtracting the crude fiber from the nitrogen-free extract. In 
effect, this table shows approximately what the various feeds are worth 
for feeding when No. 3 corn is selling around 67 cents per bushel. 


GRAINS (Value Per Bushel) 


act value for the corn, figured on — Pe OP Khe tbene0s0s Oeeiuavete z ri ect Ccccccccccccecvsececeee 
this 5-2-1 basis, is 67 cents a bush- SEE” vsecsaccenduetdesaseacoiein Be CE Setderansetessncvas 


*ROUGHAGES (Value Per Ton) 


seeee 's it should be on the basis of the eorn 








middlings at $34, Oil meal and 
cottonseed are selling somewhat 
closer to their corn values, indicat 
ing that their use in the ration to 
the extent required for producing 
good gains and finish, is econom 
ical. Gluten fed, selling currently 
at $35, is priced right, since the 
table gives it a value of $36, Tank 
age also is priced just about where 


GP SR A TE NRE RAST TY 
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situation. ; 
The feeder who studies this table ! 

















other feeds on the basis of 5 cents Clover Hay .......se00cseseeenees 16.68 Oat Straw will discover that corn is at present 
. 9 Clover and Timothy Hay......... 11.74 Corn Fodder ? ri 
per pound of protein, 2 cents per CIEE oct ssecvionntenedint 17.62 Corn Stover his cheapest source of starch for his 
pound of fat and 1 cent per pound BUOY TERY «++ 0000sscerorereoes 10.24 =Corn Gllage animals. In certain cases he can H 
of net starch contained, the result . poner: ag eed si am profitably feed a combination of & 
‘ . . . hi, EO ‘orn Yake Meal ........+..0- 34.32 : 
will be figures which will show ap- St Anis iidditnes (Shorts). //" 29:52 Molasses Feed (10 to 15 { corn and oats. The use of wheat 
j row Paeder @ RE SME rcwksoSd.08 64500468 25.78 oe gee ne oP onan Tee em 22.10 r. . ac arti , +] 
proximately what the feeder can Linseed Oil Meal (Old Process) .. 42.36 Soybean Oll Meal ................ 50.68 by-products as partial substitutes 
afford to pay for those feeds when iCottonseed Meal (39 per cent).. 46.58 Tankage (60 per cent) .......... 63.04 for corn is not now justified, how- 
corn is 67 cents per bushel Corn Gluten Beed ....ccccceccsce 36.08 Molasses (Blackstrap) .......... 16.20 ever. The feeder will also see that 
Net starch, as explained in the SDAIRY BY-PRODUCTS (Value Per Cwt.) he must, where hé can, use the 
Mable refers to the result secured CRONE ca fe csavnsesathee cee 25 TOL g C2 | ill ee ie ae 23 cheaner roushases heeauss Ane 
f ? ime 6a eg ° *In the roughage section, oat straw, corn fodder and corn stover are actually oe ape ° ugt ager 9 eheres a 
when the percentage ol fiber is worth somewhat less than their chemical analysis value indicates, while mixed high price of hay. Tankage and 
P » "0 1a i clover and timothy hay and corn silage are worth more than the values given. ; P , ¢ wallj 
subtracted from the percentage of ‘Cottonseed meal is actually worth only about 85 per cent as much as the oil meal, however, are selling op 
nitrogen-free extract. While this. eaten’ nat mag segue Bg open on ane — — Page not worth some- proximately in line with corn, and 
d , So sar » hoa what more than these values because of a certain palatability they possess. 5 
amounts to subtracting the fiber tFor young animals, the actual feeding value of these dairy products is quite the use of the normal amounts of 
twice, it is done to allow for the a Mittle more than their chemical analysis value. them required to produce good 






















indigestibility of a very large part 
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os REEDERS of Ayrshires in America have 
ithe B revised their ideas of function of milk and 
butterfat records, Ayrshire men are now 
- going to think more in terms of the herd and 
in terms of high- powered cows. Under the 
herd test adopted at the 1925 meeting of the 
Ayrshire Breeders’ Association emphasis will 
be placed on testing every cow and giving each 
tow the alternative of producing at a profit or 
- geing to the butcher. 
_. For some time there. has been sentiment 
among American Ayrshire breeders in favor of 
a system that would give owners a check on the 
~ usefulness of each cow. Many had seen the re- 
_ sults of such a practice in Scottish herds, for in 
_ Scotland cows are not taken for granted merely 
because they look like good cows; they must 
meet a profitable standard or be eliminated. 
34 Plan Reported by Committee 
_<* This feeling among American Ayrshire men 
* of the need of a plan of herd testing crystallized 
into action at the 1925 meeting of their associ- 
m, at which the Ayrshire herd test was 
iidipbed and a committee appointed to work out 
its details. This committee, composed of A. 
sak Higginson, chairman, E. S. Deubler and 
rd. Tufts, reported a few weeks ago on 

















“TEST EVERY COW” IS AYRSHIRE SLOGAN 


Under New Plan Ayrshire Records Will Feature Average Herd Production 


\ By D. F. Malin 


The test is to be available to all Ayrshire 
herds, ‘purebred and grade. When a herd is en- 
tered, every cow giving milk at the time will be 
included, regardless of stage of lactation. Cows 
will not be milked more than twice a day except 
when producing in excess of the folowing quan- 
tities: Mature cows, 40 pounds; four-year-olds, 
35 pounds; three-year-olds, 30 pounds; two- 
year-olds, 25 pounds. 

The new plan provides for one-day inspec- 
tién of milk and fat production each month with 
provision for surprise tests for further authen- 
tication. It is urged also that daily milk weights 
be kept. When these are not kept, the records 
will be computed from the monthly tests. Agri- 
cultural colleges will supervise the testing just 
as they supervise other A, R. O. work. Cows 
which meet the minimum requirements of the 
Ayrshire Advanced Registry and Roll of Honor 
will be entered in the records of the Ayrshire 
Breeders’ Association. 

The yearly average production for each herd 
will be calculated, using the production figures 
for every cow that is in milk, owned in the 
herd for at least eight months of the yearly 
period. Each owner whose herd is tested will 
be provided with a herd test book, which will 





gains is desirable. 
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reeord for each cow her production of milk 
butterfat, the value of her product, the cost 
her feed, and her profit and loss. ; 

Expenses of the test will be borne by the 
herd owners. The expense of testing an entire 
herd on this plan is not expected, however, t0 — 
exceed greatly the cost of testing a few coms” 
under the old A. R. O. plan. 


Meets Approval of Many Dairymen 


Many dairymen regard this as the souné ‘oil 
step yet adopted by any American dairy © 
organization. They like the plan of submitting 
every cow to a strict economic test, at the same — 
time providing recognition for unusually hea 
producers. The results of the herd test, it 
felt, are bound to be of high value to the pee 
tical man, for the owner will be able to 
records made under normal condition for é 
cow in the herd. Such records will have 4 pI 
tical value not found in many of the sp 
lar records made under artificial conditions. 

Herd testing has for years been the rule in 
Scotland and ‘Denmark, where its value is = 
questioned. In cow testing associations in ome 
ica it has had a wide application. Most of t sal 
association herds are grade herds, how 
The Ayrshire is the first purebred organiz 
to make herd testing a breed policy. 
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HOW THE CHAMPIONS HUSK CORN _ 


Study This Article Carefully—It May Make You a Faster Husker 


the state and mid-west corn husking con- 
tests mark them as the leading agricul- 
tural events in the corn belt. Thousands of 
farmers have driven long distances to see the 


Te enthusiasm and interest displayed at 


ntestants in action, Most of these men have 
tried to find out why one man is able to gather 
more corn than another under identical condi- 


tions. During the rush and hurry of a contest 


| it is difficult to gather any very definite ideas 
> of husking. 


The two winners in the mid-west 
eontest were both peg huskers. What they want 
to know is why were these men able to make 
such a good showing when it is a generally ac- 


| eepted theory that hook huskers can husk faster 
| than peg huskers. 


With these facts in mind, I drove out to 
western Illinois to visit Elmer J. Williams, of 


























By Floyd Keepers 


Stark county, winner of the championship, and 
Walter W. Olson, of Knox county, winner of 
second prize. I followed Williams thru the field 
for several minutes and found him husking 30 
to 32 ears per minute. He did not know that I 
was within a hundred miles of him. His work 
in his own field is indicative of his ability as a 
husker. Many of the men in the contest did not 
get up more speed than Williams uses at home. 

Olson likewise works fast at home. He has 
husked more than 5,000 bushels of corn this fall 
and has averaged 150 bushels daily all fall. 
When I drove into his yard, he was coming in 
with a fifty-bushel load. It was then about ten 
o’clock, He had driven two and one-half miles, 
husked a fifty-bushel load, and hauled it back 
a mile by that time of day. This convinced me 
that both the leading huskers were not mere 
‘‘flashes in the pan.’’ They are real huskers or 
else they could not do as well at home under 
normal conditions. 

The value of the corn husking contests is in 
showing young men how to gather more corn 
per day. The contests likewise emphasize clean- 
ness of husking and the necessity of getting all 
of the corn out of the field. In numerous eases 
the men who brought in the heaviest loads in 
county contests were cut for the amount of 
husks left on the corn and for corn in the field 
and thus lost out because of dirty husking. Wil- 
liams did not lose out in any contest this year 
for dirty husking. In the Illinois contest he 
brought in the fifth heaviest load but suffered 
the least deductions. In the mid-west contest 
his load was second in gross weight, but his 
deductions were slight and he won first. 


Secret Lies in the Method of Husking 


Why is he able to bring in clean corn? The 
secret, if it is a secret, lies in his method of 
husking. He grasps the ear at the butt with 
his left hand with the fingers on the outside of 
the husks and thumb up. (Fig. 1, left.) With 
a firm grip on the ear with his left hand, he 
loosens the husks with his peg on the right 
hand. (Fig. 2, left.) The next move is to grab 
the ear with the right hand. (Fig. 3, left.) He 
then forces the ear away from his body, break- 
ing it over the little finger side of his left hand. 
The left hand grips the husks firmly all the 
time. (Fig. 4, left.) In other words, he forces 
the ear out of the husks with the same motion 
that is used in milking a cow (Fig. 5, left, the 
last motion.) He does not claim to have an ex- 
tra strong grip in his left hand. He does have 
short, thick, strong hands and has a powerful 
grip in either hand. 

Williams husks every ear in much the same 
manner. On ears that have open husks he elim- 
inates one motion by simply grabbing the butt 
of the ear with his left hand and the ear in his 
right hand and breaking it off with a twist and 
force against his left hand. Williams is a won- 
der in a corn field. He does not waste any mo- 
tion. His methodical moves all count. He nev- 
er jumps from one hill to another. He reaches 
for another ear as he throws the husked ear to 
the wagon. He goes after low ears and high 
ears in the same way. 

His best record was made when he was twen- 
ty-one years old. At that time he husked 217 
bushels in eight hours’ husking time. On anoth- 
er day that same year he husked 214 bushels 
and unloaded all but one load. It took him 
nine hours, however, to do it. Williams is now 
thirty-five years old. His age does not seem to 
be against him, as he is a clean-living chap. He 
has been a farmer all of his life. He started 
husking corn at nine years of age. At that time 
he helped his father. He did not inherit his 
husking ability from his father, because he 
states that the best his father ever did was 
about 60 to 70 bushels in a day. 

At fourteen years of age, Williams brought 
in his first 100-bushel record. Since that time 
he has always been a good husker. That he is 


consistent is shown by the fact that he won first” 


in the Stark county contest, the state contest a 


and the mid-west contest. 


He does not claim: | 


to have his system copyrighted. The thing that ~ 


puzzles him is to know that few farmers follow 


his method. ie 
The Williams method of husking is aston- © 


cc. 


ishingly easy. Dave Thompson, of the Home — 


stead Films Company, was with me on the trip © 


and we tried out the Williams method. I am 


under the impression that it would tire a man’s 7 


left hand for a while, but that eventuaHy the 
method would add many bushels per day to the ~ 
average husker’s load. 3 


The use of a hook for husking is quite wide+ — 
spread thruout the corn belt. It is said that this 
plan was evolved by a man who had lost his 7 
He worked out the principle of the ~ 


thumb. 
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hook and found that he could husk faster with 
- the hook regardless of the loss of the thumb. His 
_ recommendations soon took effect and pegs were 
discarded in favor of the hook. Together with 
the use of the hook came the general acceptance 
of dirty husking. Many men bring in loads so 
ragged that the corn can hardly be seen. 
It is not impossible to husk clean with a hook. 
The winners of the Iowa and Nebraska contests 
all used hooks. Olson varies the use of the hook 
by using both a peg and a hook. In husking 
low or down ears he uses the hook. He also uses 
the hook for husking ears which are upright on 
the stalk. He uses the peg on the ears which 
hang naturally on the stalk. Like Williams, he 
disregards both on ears with open husks. When 
using the peg, Olson follows much the same 
plan as Williams. He grasps the outside of the 
ear with the left hand, tears the husks open 
with the peg on the right hand, grabs the ear 
and breaks it off with an upward movement 
over the base of the thumb. He varies the loca- 
tion of his grip on the ear with the left hand. 
Tight-husk ears he grips at the middle of the 
eur or near the tip and tears the husks open, 
then slides the hand to the top to break the 
hank. 


Olson’s Method of Hook Husking 


In husking with the hook, he grabs the ear 
with the left hand at about the center, with the 
thumb toward the tip (Fig. 1, right), then raises 
the tip to an angle of about 45 degrees (Fig. 2, 
tight), tears the husks open with one rip of the 
hhook across the under side of the ear (Fig. 3, 
fight), grabs the ear in the right hand and 
breaks it out with a twisting motion over the 
left hand (Fig. 4, right). This method of hook 
husking is generally followed. (Fig. 5, ear 
ttossed to wagon.) 

Rickelman, former Iowa champion, uses a va- 
riation of the hook method of husking. He uses 
a thumb hook and apparently follows the same 
method of husking the ear as is used by Wil- 
liams with his peg. He brushes the husks aside 





ASHINGTON, D. C.—The most jolting 
W news that has hit the capital in some 
time came when the reports of the ac- 
tion of the American Farm Bureau Federation 
at Chicago were received. Among a surprising 
number of men here, the Farm Bureau has been 
looked upon as a ‘‘me too’’ organization for the 
administration. Bradfute’s willingness to go 
along with the president on most matters helped 
‘that view. 
~ Now that the federation has definitely re- 
jected the president’s suggestions, voted down 
__ the man who supported him, and elected a most 
@utspoken critic of the administration, lobbyists 
and politicians here who -have claimed the Mc- 
Wary-Haugen idea was dead are going around 
with their mouths open and wearing a dazed 
Yook. Indications are now that there will be 
a solid bloc of congressmen from the middle- 
west who will oppose the administration very 
¥Yigorously on agricultural matters. Alone, they 
an not win, but there is a chance of alliance 
with either eastern or southern forces. 


Poor Policy to Vigorously Oppose Farmers 


Representatives of eastern business here are 
mow wondering whether it was wise for the 
administration to attempt to carry the fight 
into the enemy’s country. Some are inclined 
to think it poor policy to oppose too vigorously 
‘what the farmers want. At least, too open 
| ®pposition is admitted as unwise. The real op- 
» ponents of McNary-Haugenism are inclined to 
try to divert farm attention to other issues. 
The co-operative marketing bill, credit reform, 
Mew and plausible sounding schemes for farm 
‘e@rganization, are being and will continue to be 

. Farmers in MeNary-Haugen states can 
‘@xpect to see a variety of new cures brought up 
ath intent to distract the farmers’ attention 

fom the main issue. Some eastern money may 








‘ hill, 


with the thumb hook and breaks the ear out 
with few husks. 

Olson, with his hook and peg combination, is 
the fastest man ever entered in a contest. His 
record of 2,776 pounds of corn in his gross load 
at the mid-west contest is the record holder. He 
averaged 42.1 ears per minute against Williams’ 
average of 37.5. Olson does not husk quite clean 
enough under the rules used in the contests this 
year. He suffered deductions of 393.6 pounds 
at the mid-west contest against Williams’ de- 
ductions of only 85.64 pounds, 

Olson, however, is spectacular. He goes after 
each ear with a rush. He jumps from hill to 
The crowd likes to watch him and he al- 
ways holds the largest gallery of followers. His 
speed is appalling to the average farmer who is 
accustomed to take things easy and is content 
to bring in 80 or 90 bushels or less in a day. 


The Change Rests the Arms and Hands 


Olson states that he has tried both peg and 
hook separately. He gets good results from 
either. He likes to use them both, however, be- 
cause the change from peg to hook, as the posi- 
tion of the ear demands, rests his arms and 
hands. He does not tire quickly for this reason. 


»He comes in sweating after a contest but never 


tired. Williams, on the other hand, is under a 
nervous strain, tho this is never evident. He 
has trouble for the first hour or so with numb- 
ness in his left arm. After that he gets along 
without trouble. 

Olson is a younger man than Williams—only 
twenty-eight. He has husked corn all his life. 
He and a brother started together with one 
wagon and then graduated to a wagon apiece. 
Five years ago he husked 196 bushels in eight 
hours, which is his best record. He has a good 
many years of competition ahead of him in com- 
parison with Williams. Whether or not any 
other ‘husker in the state ean beat him is a 
question. He is practicing husking cleaner. In 
another contest he will have to be reckoned 
with, 


| FARM BLOC MAY REORGANIZE IN CONGRESS [f° 


Farm Bureau Action Strengthens Hands of Opponents of Administration’s Policies 


farm relief schemes look as lifelike as is pos- 
sible. 

While there are some eastern groups who are 
sincerely inclined to conciliate rather than fight 
the farmer, the best hope for the west seems 
to lie in the south. The west and south now 
control the Ameri¢éan Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. Closer relationships between the Nation- 
al Council of Co-operatives and the Farm Bu- 
reau are expected. The new draft of the Dick- 
inson bill includes cotton and tobacco, and gives 
preference to co-operatives, or to associations 
created by co-operatives, as agencies for hand- 
ling the exportable surplus. To some extent, 
therefore, it is in line with the plan suggested 
by Lowden. 


Tax Bill Is the Main Business 


The main business before congress, of course, 
has been the tax bill. It passed the house last 
week, Very few realize what a fight men like 
Green and Ramseyer, of Iowa, had to keep the 
bill as sound, from the point of view of agri- 
culture, as it is. A‘drive was made on both 
inheritance taxes and gift taxes. Judge Green 
saved the first and lost the second. Ramsey- 
er’s amendment to inerease the tax on inherit- 
ances from the amount stated in the bill was 
beaten by a big vote. Senators from farm states 
will have something to say on this in the senate. 

The present tax bill, from the point of view 
of certain agricultural leaders, is highly dan- 
gerous to agriculture, even tho it is a bit better 
than was promised earlier in the winter. It 
cuts the surplus down to nothing, slows up the 
payment of the national debt and leaves the 
way open for a sales tax to meet revenue defi- 
ciencies when a year of depression sends down 
returns. Since the interest on the national debt 
is around a billion dollars a year, and since 
present taxes have not hurt industry, it seems 
logical to insist that the present tax be main- 





Both Williams and Olson are men of mediyy 
size. Williams is five feet five and onehay 
inches tall and weighs 165 ‘pounds. Olson jy” 
five feet six inches tall and weighs 170 pounds 
The former champions from Iowa have al] heen” 
six-footers. Future contests will have to dete, 
mine the best size for speed. At present we a. 
give our preference to the medium-sized man, 
with the bulk of evidence in our favor. 

A story of husking methods would not be job 








































































complete without a statement by H. A. Wal} tect 
originator of the contests. Wallace is a student mig 
of husking methods and is not yet entirely r and 
to give up his allegiance to the hook. He says: the 

‘‘T have tried out these various methods my- PON 
self and can see some advantages in the B® «ar 
method as Williams uses it whenever the ears ‘ doz 
average five feet or more from the ground, are pla 
of good size with few nubbins and very little the 
down corn, and when the man using the peg hag tw 
an unusually strong grip in the left hand, » the 


that the ear can be jerked out free from th He 4 


husks with but one motion. ha 
Wants to See Contest in Northern Iowa 4 
**T would very much like to see your may tel 
Williams husk some northern Iowa corn against pi 
Stanek. This might answer some of our ques we 
tions concerning the peg. At present I am in. ¢0" 
clined to think the peg is not as good as the be 
hook where ears are of average size or leg, loc 
where they are at an average or less than aver. dr 
age height and where the corn is somewhat wi 
down. Moreover, I think that the man of aver. 
age strength can get better results with the hook wi 
than with the peg method as used by Williams, HR jo; 
which seems to require unusual strength in the — th 
left hand. ou 
“I think that as you go west and north in ar 
the corn belt you will find an increasing per. to 
centage of hooks in use, and that the funda. Ji 
mental reason for this is that the ears average Ww. 
smaller in size, are closer to the ground, and th 
the husks are somewhat heavier in relation to & 
the size of the ear.’’ in 
j g 
01 


m 
8 
tained and the debt be retired faster. This is Ir 
not the republican view, however. Still less is h 
it the democratic view, for leaders of that party a 
have urged that even greater tax cuts be made. 9 hi 
The west, on this issue, seems to be fighting a Ea 
losing battle with few allies. Of course, the de- p 2 
bate in the senate may show a different story. W 
On the face of the figures the budget estimate q 
shows an increase of two million dollars for the PON 
Department of Agriculture over last year. This j F 
comparison is somewhat misleading, however. m8 
This increase is due to road construction. On i 
the items which really belong to the depatt @ © 
meni, there appear likely to be some redut- i 
tions made, more in some cases than desirable. t 
One change that was effected last week 18 
gratifying. The president sent a supplemen c 
budget estimate, asking that $100,000 be add- , ! 
ed to the $250,000 that had already been ree I 
ommended to finance the fight against 
spread of the corn borer. - 2 
Some Help Probable from Business Men 
Coming back to the export plan, a big busk | 


ness man, who sells largely to farmers, is report 7 
ed as saying it would pay concerns like his to fi- 
nance an export pool if it would put the farmer 
in better shape to place orders with them. This 
Common sense attitude toward furnishing Pe 
lief for the farmer may spread. Just during 
the past week a plan was put out from St. 
Paul of a sort which is designed to appeal 
the business man of the east rather than @ 
the co-operator of the south. This plan puts 
an export bounty equal to the tariff, on all ex- 
ports, has this bounty paid to the exporter 

the customs service, and egllects the amoum 
needed by an excise tax on all products of t 

sort sold off the farm. No new machinery _ 
is required to put the plan in operation ; pre™ i = 
exporting concerns are not disturbed, and ‘n0)” 
subsidy by the government is involved. 
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BY sir, six of the best hogs that I had 





are gone,’’ 

Jim Barton had been visited by thieves. 
That was a bad day for Jim, but a good one for 

me, because it gave me the chance of getting a 

‘oh on Jim’s farm. Then, too, I had some de- 

llace HE fective ambitions, and hoped that perhaps I 


dal | might be able to get some trace of the robbers 
eady and put in a claim for the reward. Jim wasn’t 
ys: ME the only one who had lost stock. 
my. Me ‘The first day I was on the Barton farm, a 
peg ear of hogs was being shipped out. A half- 
ears dozen farmers contributed enough from each 
are ME place to make up a load. But when I got to 
ittle the stockyards I found that Dan Carney was 
hag two hogs short. The gang had visited his place 
|, 9 the night before. 
the At the same time we learned that an auto 
had been smashed up the night before in front 
of the collection of junk that Mike Albert 
called his feed yard, where he fat- 
nan tened for market the runts that he 
inst picked up around the country. We 
nes went to look at the wreck, and dis- 
in- covered that pigs had evidently 
the been given a free ride in the ear. It 
ess, looked as tho it might be the car 
ret driven by the folks who had made 
hat way with Carney’s hogs. 
er The sheriff came around, but he 
Dok wasn’t much help. We had sort of 
ms, lost our faith in him, anyway. So 
the that night, when somebody cleaned 
out Mrs. Shaster’s chicken house 
in and fired a shot at her, we decided 
er- to form a protective association. 
la- Jim was elected president. Re- 
ge wards were posted, and for a time 
nd things quieted down. 
o @ It was after Fred Frost moved 
into the haunted house that life be- 
gan to get exciting again. He drove 
over one night and was mighty ex- 
cited. 
“Jim, somebody’s trying to scare 
me,”’ he declared. 
He had been hearing noises for 
some time and had come for help to 
is investigate. Jim went back with 
is | him, and I trailed along. We found 
y | apool of blood on the floor in the 
e. house and saw a man wandering 
a ' round in the barnyard later in the 
,. | night. But Jim’s shot missed and 
| We were no wiser. 
e In the morning, a thoro search 
e revealed nothing. I happened to 
$ ick up a can with a funny smell. 
, it was ether. I kept puzzling over 
, it, but couldn’t make anything out 


of it. 

Jim was quite worked up over 
the whole matter. ‘‘This has got to 
__ be settled,’ he declared, ‘‘and we 
» re going to do it.’’ After that he 
-, @ headed for town and wouldn’t tell 
; | me what he was going to do. 

_ Things went along all right for a while, and 
_ then we began to hear reports that chickens 
» 4nd hogs were being stolen in the county north 
_ ofus. It sounded just like the activities of the 
crooks who had been taking hogs from us in the 
Spring, and I called Jim’s attention to an item 
m the paper about it. 

‘Well, they better organize like Millbank 
township did,”’ says Jim, ‘‘and maybe that will 
stop things. We don’t have no trouble since we 
put up them signs.’’ 

The next time I was in town, which was right 
after corn planting and we weren’t extra busy, 
Tealled on the News to see how they were mak- 
Ing it. I spoke to the editor of seeing about the 
trouble in Henderson county, and he says he 

heard the sheriff over there was working 
om the case, and said he was going to clean it 
up or know why. Also spent a little time pan- 
Ring our local sheriff, and I couldn’t help 
ughing when he told me how he was going 
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‘BRINGS BACK ITS BACON 


How a Protective Association Solved the Neighborhood Thievery Problem Fs 


By W. E. Drips 


to get him for failing to act. Said he was plan- 
ning to drive over to Henderson county on Sun- 
day and get some dope, and if I wanted a good 
ride in his new car, I had better plan to come 
along. Of course I was interested, and said I 
would let him know. 

Jim said he didn’t care, so Sunday morning 
I was in town as fast as the old mare would 
take me, and had her safely stabled for the day 
and was over to the News office in plenty of 
time. The editor was along soon and away we 
went, me admiring the car and paying no at- 
tention to the scenery. 

Well, we had a fine visit with the Henderson 
sheriff. He showed us thru the jail, served us 
a swell dinner on the county, and talked a lot. 
He was an interesting cuss, and I could see he 
meant business. Told us how he had been work- 
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I looked up and here was Mike Albert coming across 


ing on the stealing cases and how he had traced 
some of the stolen hogs from one farm to a 
local butcher shop. Said he had been keeping 
track of all hogs sold in the town and checking 
up on who brought them in, and how he had 
arrested a fellow who was supposed to be buy- 
ing chickens. This fellow, he said, was now in 
jail, and they were going to make it hot for 
him, tho the fellow wouldn’t tell ’em a blame 
thing. 


SEEMS that one of the farmers had a lot of 

purebred chickens and had put leg-bands 
on them so as to keep them separated from the 
others, with the idea of showing them at a fair. 
Well, the fellow who was supposed to buy the 
chickens had stopped at this place and looked 
around, but didn’t buy anything. Next night 
someone stole all the show birds. The sheriff 
went to the local produce firm next morning 
and didn’t say anything, but kinda hung about 





whenever anyone came in to sell chickens, Late 
in the afternoon this peddler came in with a 
bunch of crates; and in his usual manner told 
what a hard time he had had that day. se 

As he was unloading the crates, the sheriff 
was looking around, and after the man had 
gone, he went into the poultry house, and sure 
enough there was them fancy chickens with 
the tickets still fastened to their legs, It didn’t 
take the sheriff very long to step in and ar-— 
rest the dealer for receiving stolen pro : 
and then he got out @ warrant and 
the peddler. When he had put both the ped- 
dler and the produce man in jail, the dealer 
thought it was all up and confessed that he 
had been working with the peddler for several’ 
months and that they had been able to make 
quite a haul. Not only had they been active — 
in that county, but they had also operated 
in several of the surrounding counties. They ~ 
said, however, that poultry was all 
they handled. \ 

The sheriff was positive of this, 
too, he said, as he had visited their ~ 
homes and found no traces of other ~ 
thievery. 

That sure gave me an idea. 


WHEN I got home that night, "7 
told Jim all about it and suge 
gested that if the protective asso 
ciation could do a secret job, maybe — 
we could locate the hogs next time — 
they were stolen. We could notify % 
all the shippers, and they could be ~ 
watching for our hogs to turn up. 
It sounded good to Jim after I ex- >| 
plained how we could get little ~ 
markers, and he decided to eall a 
meeting of the officers and diseuss 
the plan. 5 
Eventually all the members of © 
the association marked their hogs © 
with little tags, and each had @ | 
number to stamp on for his own ~ 
hogs. Jim had No. 1, and we had © 
a swell time one rainy day putting © 
rivets in hogs’ ears to protect ~ 
them. : 
Well, summer rolled along, and ~ 
still no more reports of ste S. 
came in, and we finally deei a 
things were getting better in our | 
section of the county. Jim shipped © 
some hogs late in the summer and © 
they all showed they belonged to § 
the fellow shipping them, and my ~ 
idea was commented on by several © 
of the farmers. I felt pretty cocky © 
over it. } 
Pride, they say, always goes be 
fore a fall. The prouder I got of 
my scheme to save the hogs, the 
cockier I felt. Then I took my fall 
One morning I got up as was my — 
usual custom and went out ft | 
throw corn to the hogs. Instead 
their being on the job to welcome the corn, all 
was quiet. I ‘‘whoo-eed,’’ thinking they % 
out back of the house, but there was no answer | 
to my call. I looked for hogs, but there wasn} ” 
any. I was panicky. Called Jim and he came 
a-running out of the barn. The hogs were ~ 
gone. Maybe you think there wasn’t excite © 
ment! +5 
Jim was as sorry a cuss as I have seen a 
some time. I tried to cheer him up, and as ~ 
sured him that by our numbering system we 
would locate the hogs. All we had to do was — 
to send out word to the sheriffs of surrounding ~ 
territory to be on the watch for the ear mark- ~ 
ers, and if the hogs were sold they could be © 
identified and the crooks be caught. af 
Well, the protective association met that ~ 
night. A reward of $100 was offered and the ~ 
local paper was given an ad of the reward and 
copies were sent out to other counties and we ~ 
waited for results. (Concluded on page 26) ~ 
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_. Electric Power on the Farm 
. Let me say a word about the service 
‘of electricity to the farm. It is esti- 
tated that 49,000,000 horse power of 
energy is required to run the farms of 
* this country. That is about one and 
one-half times as much as is required 
to ruin our industries. Approximately 
‘one-half of it is supplied from animals. 
Four per cent is supplied from elec- 
tricity, and the remainder is supplied 
from the gasoiine engine, the steam 
engine and the windmills. 

I wish it were possible for me to 
hold out the hope that electricity could 
supply this vast power for the farmers, 
and so by putting greater power back 
of the worker on the farm, as it does 
in industry, diminish the cost of pro- 
duction and increase the earning power 
of the worker. In the present state of 
the art, electricity can not hope to sup- 
ply a large percentage of the farmer’s 
power. That is the reason why I fear 
we can not make directly thru the elec- 
trical art a major contribution to the 
profits of the farm, nor offer a solution 
of its economic problem. We can, how- 
ever, do something in that direction, 
and we are doing it in the use of pow- 
er for irrigation pumping and for many 
applications around the buildings. 










































































Electricity and the Farm Home 


The greatest service, however, which 
electricity can render to the farmer is 
social rather than economic. It can 
make his home a better place to live. 
The telephone has brought large neigh- 
borhoods together and diminished the 
gocial isolation of the farm. The radio 

. has brought within our doors the cul- 
tural opportunities of the cities, and if 

Present plans succeed we shall be able 

to listen even in the remotest farm 
+ home, not only to the lectures and 

music of our own cities, but we may 
enjoy the best of London, Paris and 

Berlin. As the telephone has destroyed 
* the social isolation of the farm, so the 

radio has broken the barriers of its 

cultural isolation. 

The farmer’s home may have today 
ali that anybody’s home may have. In 
addition, it has all those advantages 

' of rural life, which I value so highly 
- myself that I regret my election to 
- Five in the gasoline fumes of the city 
' Yather than in the sunshine of the 
country. 

The electric bulb is a great improve- 
> ment socially on the smoky lamp and 
_ lantern. The vacuum cleaner is better 
than the broom. The electric flatiron 
» i better than the overheated kitchen 
' Btove. The electric refrigerator is more 
| onvenient than climbing up and down 
| the cellar stairs. The electric wash- 
| ing machine, which works while we are 
| @t breakfast, is better than the steam- 
ing wash-tub, the back-breaking wash- 
- board and the tired woman on a blue 
“Monday morning. 

"I despise the old Monday morning 
sonomically—I hate it socially. The 
Tecords of the frontier days show that 
an average a man required two or 
wives. The fact is that the bur- 
@en on the woman of those times to 
' feed and clothe the household was 
| More than she could bear. 
_ Through the development of our in- 
)@ustries we have succeeded in reliev- 
ig the women of a great deal of that 
idgery, and now I welcome the day 
hen electricity comes into the home 
) #0 relieve them in a still greater de- 
> gree of the burdens they bear. It may 
he been economically necessary for 
to kill our wives, but it was bad 
practice. Therefore, I make 
‘apoiogy for emphasizing the social 
that electricity bears to 
s home.—Owen D. Young, of 
€ Electric Company, in ad- 
before the A. F. B. F. convention. 

























Protecting Drains in Winter 

Many of our farm homes have cellar 
drains, sewage and -septic tank over- 
flows and tile outlets, and other places 
where liquid discharges to the sur- 
face, which are quite likely to cause 
considerable trouble from freezing over 
in the bitter cold weather which we 
often experience in this section dur- 
ing the winter. However, it is not 
a difficult matter at all to protect 
these in such a way as to prevent their 
freezing. 

As a general rule these drains dis- 
charge their contents into a small ditch 
or depression for a few feet after they 
come to the surface. Now if some 
osage orange or red cedar posts or 
pieces of iron pipe are thrown across 
this ditch or gully for say the distance 
of a rod or so below the end of the 
tile, some boards laid lengthwise of 
the ditch on top of these posts or 
piles, and then fodder or straw spread 
thickly on top of the boards, so that 
the discharge from the drain runs 
for a rod or so underneath this low 
covering, there will not be very much 
chance .of any trouble arising from 
freezing. 

In most cases, the discharge as it 
comes out of the drain is compara- 
tively warm, and if a covering has 
been provided overhead it will hold 
this heat in and usually prevent any 
freezing until after the water gets 
down below the lower end ‘f the 
cover. 

Try this simple plan and see if it 
does not stop the trouble you have had 
from freezing. 


FIXING UP THE FARM HOUSE 








Coating for Blackboard 


In answer to a query from an Okla- 
homa correspondent. asking for direc- 
tions for treating a blackboard, appar- 
ently made on some kind of wall board, 
will say that a home blackboard can 
be satisfactorily made as follows: 

To a piece of ordinary wall board 
give about three coats of ordinary black 
paint, made of oil and lamp-black, the 
purpose of this being to make a smooth 
and flat foundation which will not 
wear thru to the paper surface. This 
should then be given two or three 
coats of ready-mixed blackboard slat- 
ing, bought from the drug store. Such 
a board will stand lots of service with 
no trouble from wearing off, and 
should be good for several years with- 
out recoating. 

Where blackboards wear smooth and 
the slating coats do not seem to stick 
properly, we suggest that you try 
painting them with ordinary black 
paint in which some dry Portland ce- 
ment or fine emery dust has been 
stirred. Probably one-fourth of a pound 
to the gallon of paint will be about the 
right proportion. 

For a really fine coating, it is recom- 
mended to mix one part Prussian blue 
and one part chrome green with equal 
parts of gilder’s size and alcohol to the 
consistency of thin cream. Apply this 
with a large stiff brush and give a sec- 
ond coat in an hour. After a day or 
two smooth the surface with felt cloth, 
which renders it rich and velvety. The 
shade must be a deep black green. Old 
blackboards should first be thoroly 
washed with water containing soda. 





THE CREATOR OF “SPECK” AND “BILL” 











about himself. 
laces’ Farmer soon. 


varying degrees of respectability. 


ture. 


and I joined them. 


Aurelius. 


to boot. 








; Merritt P. Allen, author of “The Wiggins Bond Mystery,” and “The 
Spirit of Spencer Spudd,” at our request sends us the following note 
His new serial, “The Monks’ Cave,” will start in Wal- 


“It is hard to write an autobiographical sketch when nothing that 
would be of particular interest to others has happened to me. 
born in Bristol, Vermont, nearly thirty-three years ago, and, for the most 
part, have lived on a farm here ever since. 
teen years ago, and have broken into a dozen or fifteen periodicals of 
A few are still in existence; 
number went out of business soon after my stuff appeared; in other cases 
the editors resigned, and at least three of them died outright. 

“I was also responsible for the publication of one novel, so-called. 
I don’t know what that cost the publishers in money and prestige, but 
they have never been the same since. 
soured and saddened me, and in my bitterness I sought desperate adven- 
I wanted to smell gunpowder and taste blood, but on the horizon 
were no wars, no Indians, no wild, beasts, except a few woodchucks. 
But presently along came two boy friends, Speck Spinney and Bill Cum- 
mings, who were setting out to round up some troublesome characters, 
We had quite a time, something like the adventures 
of King Arthur and his knights, only different, and for the benefit of 
those who weren’t along I wrote down things just as they happened. By 
pure chance, Donald R. Murphy, of Wallaces’ Farmer, got hold of the 
narratives and was taken—yes, I may say taken in—by them. He said, 
with his hand on his heart, for he is an editor who really has such a 
thing, that he had never seen such writing in Tolstoi, Milton or Marcus 
So he and I swapped jack-knives, and I gave him ‘The Wiggins 
Bond Mystery,’ ‘The Spirit of Spencer Spudd’ and ‘The Monks’ Cave’ 
His knife had two blades, so I was satisfied with the trade. 
That is how the stories happened to be printed in this paper.” 


I was 
I began writing some thir- 


but a 


Nor have I. That experience 








Removing Paint From Walls — 


There are three general methods ¢ 
removing paint—softening it with a 
flame from a blow torch and 
scraping it off with a broad bladed 
scraper; removing it with a x5 


caustic solution, such as soda agh; | 


removing with some preparation with 


an acetone or benzol base, which ar | 


known as neutral paint remover 
With either method the paint is only 


softened and must be scraped off with | 


a paint knife. 

For inside work, the neutral bag 
removers are the most satisfactory, 
Burning off requires special 
ment, is a little dangerous, and fills 
the house more or less with fumes and 
smoke. 
are dangerous to get on the hands of 
in the eyes, and are almost sure tg 
ruin the woodwork and floors, eve 
when protected by cloths. After using 
them, the walls must be washed with 
water and acid of some kind to remoye 
the strong alkali, and this means 4 
long time required for the walls to dry 
before paint can be applied. 

Where the neutral removers are 
used, there is not the danger to the 
hands nor to the woodwork and floors, 
altho the remover must be kept off of 
these if spots do not show. After re 
moval, the walls need only to be 
washed with gasoline, given a few 
hours to evaporate, and they are ready 
for recoating. The only way is to pur 
chase a commereial paint remover of 
this type and apply it according to the 
manufacturer’s directions. These are 
put out by nearly all paint and varnish 
firms and are not so expensive in quan 
tity as they are by the small lot. 

A job of this kind should by all 
means be turned over to an experienced 
painter, as an inexperienced person is 
likely to waste material and botch the 
job and do almost as much damage as 
good. Often also the experienced paint- 
er can avoid removing the paint clear 
down to the wall. 





Patching Mirrors 


For patching mirrors on which the 
reflecting surface has been damaged, 
the following directions have been sug- 
gested: 

“With a bit of cotton clean off the 
spot to be silvered. Now spread over 
the spot a piece of tinfoil a little larger 
than the area to be covered, and after 
spreading out smoothly let fall on the 
center of it a drop of metallic mer- 
cury, and with a bit of chamois rub 
the foil until it becomes brilliant. Now 
place over the new amalgam a sheet of 
smooth writing paper and on it pile 
weights and leave it over night. The 
weight need not be great, just suff 
cient to keep the new amalgam in com 
tact with the glass. The amount of 
mercury should correspond as nearly 
as possible to three drachms to the 
square foot of surface to be silvered.” 

Another recommended method is 48 
follows: 

“Clean the bare portion by rubbing 
it gently with fine cotton, removing all 
traces of dust and grit. With the 
point of a knife cut around the back of 
another mirror around a portion of the 
silvering of the required form, but & 
little larger. On it place a small drop 
of mercury. The mercury spreads im- 
mediately, penetrates the amalgam t0 
where it was cut with the knife, and 
the piece may be lifted and placed of 
the glass to be repaired. Press the re 
newed portion lightly with cotton; it 
hardens almost immediately and & 
glass presents the same appearance. 

It generally does not pay to under 
take such repair work, but to turn it 
over to shops which cater to this 
of work. 
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The strong caustic removers — 
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THE VOICE OF THE FARM ~ 
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an example, there is a farmer and his 

wife with no family. She is better 

a than the best hired hand, going out 

into the fields with him to work. Ev- 

_  @ ey morning during the corn-husking 

_ Season they went rattling down the 

lanes before daylight. They milk 

cows, raise hogs, work late and Sun- 

days, and they are making good. There 

fs another farmer who has nine sons 

that he puts into the fields from the 

age of eleven or twelve. They are 

» 8etting big enough now so that they 

@ # re bringing in an income and he is 

@ Setting ahead a little. He will make 

800d, too, if his boys hold out and 

don’t strike for a higher education or 

80me foolish thing. There is still an- 

Other neighbor farmer I know around 

here who has inherited his farm and 

& nice wad. He has improved his 

farm until it is the pride and delight of 

his city friends and his inherited im- 

Provements are perhaps paying him 
some income. 

_ _ But there are many other farmers 

| that I know, and these are the aver- 

| “8@, general run that we would like to 

oe Se get justice, or at least a fair rec- 

| SBnition. They have wives that are 


~ Holding Corn 
then To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
laded The opinion seems to- be quite gen- 
trong eral that all you have to do to get the 
ash; pig price for corn is to hqld it till the 
With | next summer and avoid this so-called 
L are ' #qumping” process at harvest. 
erg, [| herewith list the prices of No. 2 
only eash corn at Chicago for the last six- 
with MB teen years for the months of Decem- 
ber with the prices for the succeeding 
base July: 
tory, Dec. July Inc. 
quip. 1909.....80.62 1910.....$0.59% *$0.02%4 
filly 1910..... A5% 1911... 59% 14% 
and 911... 68 1912..... 69% 01% 
vers 1912..... 47 1913..... 60% 138% 
8 Or 1913..... 64 1914... .67% 03% 
e to 1914... 621% 1915... 7536 13 
ven 1915..... 69% 1916..... we 09 
sing 1916... .88 4057... 1.77% 8914 
vith 1917..... 1.60 1918..... 1.60 00 
10¥e 1918..... 1.35 1919..... 1.79% 441 
8 a 1919..... 1.42 1920..... 1.40 * 02 
dry 1920... 70 163%...;; 56% * 14% 
1921..... 46% 1922..... 62% 15% 
are 1923... 69% 1923..... 80 11% 
the 1923..... 69% 1924... 981% .28% 
ors, *Decrease. 
of 
Te Interest on money and shrinkage gz 
be corn from December to July, together 
ew with greater cost of farm labor in J uly 
dy ' than December, indicate that much ef 
ur this prophecy of 20 to 30 cents’ in- 
of crease is “loose” talk. 
the It may be that during some few 
re days there will be a temporary bulge 
ish in the corn market, but it is idle to as- 
in sume that all the corn on farms will 
or can be sold at that time. If all 
all _ the corn were attempted to be sold on 
ed any bulge it would only be a few min- 
utes or hours until the bears would 
he - yout the bulls and the bottom would 
ag _ drop from the market. 
it When the wise business man points 
to a high price at any particular time 
of the year and advises that all the 
farmers should gell at that time, he is 
giving nothing but pure bunk. 
G. W. PATTERSON. 
2 Kossuth County, Iowa. 
i, *,@¢ 
- For Less Competition Among 
Farmers 
: To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
. I am tired of hearing from every 
. stump and swivel chair how to enable 
. the more efficient farmer to survive. 
i It would be very interesting, at least, 
) to hear more of how to deal with the 
; farmer’s problems as a class. 
' Some are educated to beat their 
neighbor, and some are born to it. As 
} 


not good for much except housework 
and raising a family (and a few chick- 
ens on the side). They are’not blessed 
with a flock of boys—or perhaps their 
boys are all small or maybe they are 
mostly girls. And their inheritance 
consists of a willingness to work and 
a love of the land. They have to pull 
the load alone and against the ruthless 
competition of every other one in their 
class. This should not be. The law of 
“survival of the fittest” is an old jun- 
gle code and nothing that the farmers 
can do to it will ever make justice out 
of it. Psychologists and philosophers 
and prophets realize that the progress, 
and indeed the survival of humanity 
depends on a new code of enlightened 
service resting on justice, equality, 
brotherhood and peace. We can do 
our bit by discouraging this compet- 
itive individualism that destroys, and 
by encouraging all efforts to work to- 
gether for the common good of all. 
AN AVERAGE FARMER’S WIFE. 
Story County, Iowa. 





The Farm Wage Per Hour 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Concerning the cost of producing, 
corn as figured by Mr. McCormick, 
the whole thing seems to me to be ma- 
terially correct except as to what the 


intendents of schools, bank presidents 
and cashiers, managers of large mer- 
cantile and small manufacturing estab- 
lishments, expert accountants, railroad 
executives and a long step ahead of 
county officials, rather on the level of 
state officers and congressmen. 

You may gather that I am not talk- 
ing about simple “clod hoppers” but 
really successful farmers. The ones 
who are poorer than the average are, 
of course, failures. So it will be the 
ones better than the average and when 
a relatively equal return is given them, 
I am certain that you with Mr. McCor- 
mick will have to agree with me that 
his figures are on the side of undue 
modesty, and will be much higher than 
he places them. 

WILL FERGUSON. 

Cedar County, Nebraska. 





The Horse Business 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

It might be of interest to some of 
your readers, especially my brother 
horse breeders, to say that the horse 
business is not quite dead yet. There 
is more demand and more interest in 
the horse business right now than has 
been noticed for several years. I bred 
more outside mares last year than 
ever before. Some were led as far as 





that there you’ll find a goodly man. 


shoes and cats. 


gate. 


H. C. Fort. 





NEATNESS 


I have a bit of honest pride about the place where I reside, for tho 
it be an humble home, I’m glad to say it is my own. 
on our street, I try to keep things looking neat, so passers-by won’t stop 
and stare and say, “This joint sure needs repair.” 
and vim to keep things looking nice and trim, but just the pleasure that 
will gain will pay for all the sweat and pain. 
then, wherever there’s a citizen who keeps his home all spick and span, 


down is welcome in ’most any town; his neighbors point to him with 
pride, and they would sorrow if he died. 

I like to paint the fence and pump and fix things up around the dump, 
and plant some vines around the porch to shield me from the hot sun’s 
scorch. A dooryard filled with posies bright is surely a more gladsome 
sight than one that’s strewn with cast-off hats, and salmon cans, and 
I’d rather have folks gaze for hours upon my beds of 
fragrant flowers than look askance and shed a sight and hold their nose 
and hurry by. No odds what sort of home you've got, tho it be just a 
house and lot that isn’t worth two hundred bones, it still must serve you 
for a home, and if you keep it clean and neat, you are more credit to your 
street than he who’s worth a barrel of dough, whose house has twenty 
rooms or so, but squanders neither time nor “mon” to keep the place from 
looking bum, and would no doubt fall in a faint if he were asked to buy 
some paint, or mend the roof above his pate, or put some hinges on his 


If you’d have honor and renown, and be respected in your town, just 
hark to this, a fool’s advice, and keep your front yard looking nice.— 


Tho ’tis the poorest 
It takes a lot of pep 
I notice every now and 


The gent who keeps his weeds cut 








farmer’s. labor should be worth. The 
average wage per hour of persons en- 
gaged in fifteen or any number of 
other occupations from school teach- 
ing to common labor is not quite fair 
with its average of $9.80 a day. 

A man may be a failure as a farmer 
and yet be quite successful as a teach- 
er, carpenter, plasterer, blacksmith, 
section hand, and so on. 

Mr. McCormick’s fault is that he as- 
sumes that the average farmer should 
rank with these when, as a matter 
of fact, the degree of skill and intelli- 
gence in a composite of them all is 
considerably less than igs necessary to 
be a successful farmer. 

I know first hand whereof I affirm. 
I have taught, painted, carpentered, 
contracted, built roads and telephone 
lines, freighted, done accounting and 
auditing, and have been quite success 
ful in the fliers I took in all of them. 
In the course of fifty years I hope to 
master the intricacies of farming so 
that I may be as successful at that, my 
chosen calling. 2 

I would rank a successful farmer as 
on a par with men in managerial po- 
sitions instead of mere laborers. I 
would place them on a par with super- 


ws 


twenty-five miles; some were shipped 
by rail and some were trucked. Good 
young brood mares as well as good 
young geldings are very scarce, In 
about thirty-five farm sales I had last 
winter, I only sold three foals. 

Good draft horses and mules are the 
farmer’s power plant and the most eco- 
nomical power. The farmer produces 
all the feed to get his power from 
horses and mules, and besides, they 
build up his farm with the fertilizers 
from these animals and feed. The 
farmer with some good mares can 
use them and likewise raise some good 
colts every year, that will pay the bill 
as they go along. 

My advice is for every. farmer who 
has a good draft mare weighing 1,600 
pounds or over to breed her to the best 
stallion he can find. The good draft- 
ers are scarce and high right now and 
will be higher. Don’t waste your time 
and money by breeding small mares to 
inferior stallions. That’s what kills 
the horse business. My experience 
has taught me that if you have the 
right kind, there is always a buyer for 
them at a good price. 

J. C. RITCHID. 

Hamilton County, Iowa. 
















































































What One Farmer Likes 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: prea 
In “Odds and Ends,” November 20, 
the Greene county man started some 
thing. I often wish I could drive my- — 
self to work harder. There is grea 
satisfaction -in doing as the Greene 
county man would have done. I sus | 
pect he is a retired farmer and is anx ~ 
ious to have his tenant work a bit © 
longer. As to the great number who 
run to town evenings, I do not know 
about them, for with livestock to care > 
for I am busy then and find it hard to © 
get away for an occasional even 
meeting. On the other hand, men 
the caliber of the Greene county man 
leave ‘little behihd for their commu 
nity except a pile of wealth for heirs 
to quibble over. I am glad Wallaces’ ~ 
Farmer is pointing to some of the n@ 
bler things of life. I like to seea man ~ 
who can accomplish a great deal of 7 
work, but who can work or play just’ © 
as hard at a proposition for the em 7 
richment of man’s finer and better na- — 
ture. 3 
Farming is a good occupation, but | 
the remuneration does not encourage ~ 
one. So why not try to build so as to — 
be as comfortable and happy as pos 4 
sible, and thus get that kind of em | 
couragement, For my own part, if I © 
could find an agreeable occupation © 
elsewhere, I’d leave the farm at once, ~ 
for all I find in it is work that I enjoy | 
and do without expectation of reaping’ — 
fortunes of money. (oe 
I’am glad to see the corn husking | 
contests, for they should stimulate an 
interest in a hard job. I have always 
thought when I came ifto a tangle 
of corn stalks that to break thru them — 
was like a half-back on a college foo § 
ball team, pushing thru the opponents’ — 
line. This is a far-fetched idea, but 1} ~ 
puts a little-play in the job of corm 
picking for me. a 
I have appreciated the ranking of 
the sires as given in the articles by © 
D. F. Malin. As a breeder of Poland 
Chinas I have been ‘very much inter 
ested to know how the different sires 
rank in the show ring at the National 
Swine Show. - 
The articles on jobs for the month 
by the several men—who are, I be 
lieve, “dirt farmers”—are to the point 
and very good suggestions, Let them 
keep coming. 





S. M. PHELPS, ~~ 
Warren County, Illinois. oo 
Remarks: This is the kind of letter ~ 
we like to get. This subscriber telig ~ 
what he likes in-the paper and why, ~ 
We can’t print all the letters of this ~~ 
sort we received, but we do app bs 
getting them. They are a great ps 
in planning future issues of the paper 
—Editor. 


Stop Borrowing 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I believe you are doing the best ae 
can to help agriculture, but fa g 
must help themselves before any last 
ing good can be done for them. ; 

A very large per cent of their trom © 
bles are due to excessive borrowing of ~ 
money or otherwise running in debt, — 
There seems to be a perfect mania to © 
contract debts. It seems to me the | 
remedy is to pay as we go. : 

Farmers on Easy street would - 
sell corn at 50 cents or oats at 30° ~ 
cents. They do so now because Se 
are forced to do so to meet their ObIb 
gations. Wall Street dictates becaus 
we obligate ourselves to them. Cease ~ 
borrowing and they would be shorn of 
their power. We borrow and blame — 
the result to Wall Street. People” 
should make their business take ¢ 7 
of itself. Cc. L. COLE, - 

Franklin County Iowa. 
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_ FEEDING BROOD SOWS 
Plaving a Double Duty to Perform, They Re- 


ae sows that are expected to deliver 
Aitters in the early spring should be given 
4 Special care during the winter months if the 
 -@armer is to have his hopes realized. 
This is.an important matter, since the be- 
gowns of a profitable hog season starts at 
ing time in the selection of the sire and 
in the proper mating time, so that the pigs 
may arrive at a time best suited to their 
_eate. The farrowing date should be forecast 
keeping with the equipment with which 
farm is supplied in the way of warm, 
‘well ventilated hog houses, or open sheds. 
- The brood sow, the mother-to-be of the 
cash hog crop of next season, needs a gen- 
erous allowance of proper rations because 
(1) she has not only herself to provide for, 
but (2) she must provide bone and sinew for 
the litter that is to come and give her off- 
#pring a fair start in life, and (3) she must 
build up a reserve against the time when she 
is meceng her offspring. There is no time in 
‘the life of a hog when the question of gover 
ions is more important than while the 
sow is carrying her young. 
SHE REQUIRES MINERALS 
In addition to the cereals, legumes and 
* gmashes that are fed, she should have a gen- 
_ @rous supply of fresh water always at 
and should have free access to or should be 
ven in her a good mineral ration. And 
matter of a mineral ration, even though 
ES quantity is not 
— importance. There are many forms of 
: . e and simple mixtures in use, and 
while they are possibly better than nothing 
/ yet-most of them are so simple as to be 
lly useless. You can not aff to 
take any chances or do any experimenting in 
‘ matter representing so much value as your 


crop. 
our more than twelve years of study 
and = specialization 
vestock r d and ppl we 
we developed OCCO Mineral Compound for 
‘ . It is more than a mineral—it is a 
mineral mixture plus. It contains all tha 
eral elements necessary or required in 
complete mineral mixture and in addition 
contains remedial and tonic properties not 
feund in any other mineral ration. Every 
fdmgredient is a time tried, tested and proved 
which is and has been recognized as 
@tandard for many years by pharmacists and 
Weterinarians. Every ingredient is an active 
) S| guaranteed pure. There are no 
of any ‘kind. It contains no common 
"wg and a scant 5 per cent of calcium car- 
ate. All the ingredients are active, effi- 
cient, potent. A large percentage of com- 
mon salt (sodium chloride) in a mineral ra- 
tion is positively dangerous and we do not 


use it. x 
INGREDIENTS OF OCCO 

OCCO contains the following ingredients 
in correct proportions for the most bene- 
ficial results. (1) Sodium Sulphate, (2) 
Bone Black, (3) Charcoal, (4) Calcium Car- 
bonate, (5) Rock Phosphatc, (6) Bicarbonate 

Soda, (7) Sulphur, (8) Sulphat: of Iron, 
Potassium Jodide, (10) Columbo Root, 

ii) Powdered African Ginger, (12) American 

orm Seed. Every ingredient pure, effi- 
*@ient, effective and included for a definite 

rpose. 

Realizing the importance of the work a 
Mineral ration is required to do and the 
value of purity of contents, we use only the 
highest grade eRments in making OCCO, 
For instance: The Sodium Sulphate usually 
found in the cheaper mineral mixtures is 
either mined or taken from old lake beds 
in the west and is not a refined product. 
In OCCO we use only the manufactured 
product because the impurities are thus _re- 
toved and the quality is high and even. ' 

Bone Black, another most necessary in- 
g@redient, is used liberally in OCCO and adds 

tly to its efficacy, Then there is Po- 
ssium lodide, a very important ingredient. 
> years of research have proved that 
ine is a sure preventative of hairlessness 
pigs, also it prevents goitre or big neck 
and is extremely valuable as a blood puri- 
fier. The general hog rations used and most 
water in this section of the United States 
ate deficient in iodine, hence this deficiency 
is overcome by the addition of potassium 
iodide to the contents of OCCO. 
OCCO GUARANTEED PURE 


We might go through the entire list of in- 
ients and show how they are prepared 
and purified, how certain other ingredients 
imported from foreign countries at great 
se, but suffice it to say that only the 
hest grade materials—materials of known 
Value are used, and that the contents of 
are guaranteed pure. There is no 
- gubstitute for OCCO, hence the enviable rep- 
» \ wtation it has attained as a potent, efficient 
Mineral ration and hog conditioner. 
‘ The use of OCCO prevents disease, worms, 
| hairless and runty pigs, goitre or big neck, 
* maintains health, builds better bone struc- 
/ ture, more muscle, produces more rapid 
Ye grins on less feed and in less time. It is in- 
ve pensable in the production of better and 
_ more profitable hogs. illions of pounds 
are sold annually to thousands of hog raisers 
who have recognized and adopted it as a 
@tandard mineral ration because of its uni- 
formly high quality and bencficial results. 
S is sold direct from factory to farm 
’ @r through factory representatives and resi- 
, dent es managers in almost every com- 
= penelty in Iowa. Some one in your neigh- 
1 ood is using OCCO now 
M, All we ask is a fair trial—let OCCO 
lemonstrate its value to you on your: own 
rite us today—use the coupon. Ad- 
Chemical Company, Dept. W2, 
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~ SERVICE BUREAU 


The Service Bureau {s conducted for the holders of Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The 
certificates are issued only with subscriptions—new or renewal—for three years or 

All inquiries to this department are answered promptly by letter. 
Members must always sigan full name and give certificate number. 









Stock Must Be Paid For 


The Iowa supreme court in a recent 
decision has ruled that subscribers to 
stock in the defunct Selway Steel Post 
Company will have to pay for the 
stock. In referring to the case a Des 
Moines newspaper says: 

“Subscribers to approximately $2,- 
500,000 of stock of the Associated 
Packing Company and $50,000 of stock 
of the defunct Wilson Rubber Com- 
pany face the prospect of being forced 
to pay in full the amount of their sub- 
scriptions. 

“This interpretation was placed on a 
supreme court opinion bringing to an 
end one cf the longest and most impor- 
tant cases in recent Poik county his- 
tory, that of the Selway Ste.l Post and 
Fepce Company. The opinion held 
| that a subscriber for gtoc!: in the cor- 
| poration can not rescind his subscrip- 

tion after insolvency proceedings have 
| been started, and must face the lia- 
bilities his subscription infers, even 
tho his stock may have been sold him 
by fraudulent methods. 

“In order that losses may be equal- 
ized, a stockholder who has paid in 
full is entitled to have all other stock- 
holders pay in full, the supreme court 
held. It ruled against the claims of 
certain defendants that their cases 
should bo tried in local courts, holding 
that an equity court has jurisdiction 
in the county where a corporation does 
business. f 

“There were 190 defendants, repre- 
sented by forty attorneys involved in 
| the suit in resistance to the action of 





| Henry W. Lex, of Fort Dodge, who 


demanded ‘that delinquent subscribers 
be forced to pay the full amount of 
their stock since he had done so him- 
self.” 

We desire to point out at this time 
that this should convince folks that 
promotion stocks are dangerous things 
to invest in. Before you give an order 
to a stock salesman, regardless of the 
company, it is a pretty good plan to 
investigate first. Wallaces’ Farmer 
told its readers several years ago to 
beware of stocks like these. Stick to 
bonds, supplied by a reliable house, if 
you are looking for investments out- 
side the farm, and play safe. 





Extortion Is the Right Word 


A Service Bureau member in north- 
ern Iowa writes us the following: 

“Am writing you about a bill of 
mine. In 1922 I worked on the rail- 
road till the strike and then in the 
fall I bought some coal and had it 
charged to me, $34. I went to farm- 


} ing and went in debt for everything 


and we have not had véry good crops 
so have not been to pay for coal, so 
in June of 1925 I got a letter from 
the Creditors’ Protective Bureau of 
Minneapolis saying if I did not write 
or send a check in five days they 
would send a collector around and 
that would cost me more, so as soon 
as I got this letter I took it to the 
man I bought from and told him I 
would give him a note to settle it. He 
said he would write to them and see. 
In the meantime the collector came 
around and gave me a bill of $54, 
and the old bill was only $34. He said 


| the rest was expenses and interest. I 
| had no money, so he wanted me to 


give him a note or else he would sue 
me; ane he fixed the note up and 
said I should pay $3 a month, com- 
mencing July 1, and it would be paid 
off Nov. 19, 1926, saying that cov- 
ered interest and all. So I signed the 
note under protest for I told them I 
would give them a note for the $34, 
but I did not feel I should have to 
| pay all this extra cost, for I answered 
their letter as soon as I got it and 




















they did not have to send a collector 
around, but they did. I signed the 
note for $54, but they would not throw 
off that extra cost, and I began send- 
ing them $3 a month since the first 
of July. On the September payment 
they added 75 cents interest, and on 
October they added 21 cents, and they 
keep adding on to it as they are trying 
to get all the money they can. Now, I 
always pay my bills, but I did not have 
the money since I started farming as 
this is only thé third year I have 
farmed. I have lived in 
life, but I hate to be paying some one 
something all the time for nothing. 
I feel like not sending them any more 
money since they keep adding interest 
that was said to be figured.” 

We have had a lot of correspond- 
ence with the Creditors’ Bureau. They 
claim they are trying to conduct an 
honest business and only use these 
methods to get what is coming to 
their clients. However, we get a let- 
ter every day or two telling of their 
methods and we are wondering wheth- 
er they want to help their clients or 
themselves, 

Our attorney advises us that the 
Iowa law does not permit addition of 
extra costs on an ordinary bill such 
as the Creditors’ Bureau attempts to 
collect. But despite this law the 
agents of this company seem to go 
around scaring folks into signing 
notes for accounts, plus a lot of ex- 
tras which are unreasonable. We be- 
lieve honest folks want to pay bills 
and when a man offers to pay the mer- 
chant as soon as he can, he should be 
helped. If the Creditors’ agent comes 
to you and tries to scare you into sign- 
ing a note, better take it up with your 
county attorney. This is plain extor- 
tion and not allowed under any laws. 
Pay your bills, but don’t let any one 
make you pay them a “road fee” just 
because they claim they can collect it. 








How Jones County Protects 
Property 

Recently we ‘published a plan of 
an Illinois county used to protect their 
property from thieves. We are in re- 
ceipt of a communication from H. M. 
Tiffany, of Jones county, Iowa, telling 
of their protective assocition. It 
shows that Iowa has a good system 
also. 

The Jones county plan is based on 
getting members in the country who 


| agree to sign a note promising to pay 


$2 each, if necessary, to pay a reward 
for the arrest and conviction of poul- 
try thieves. By means of these notes 
the association is able to offer a stand- 
ing reward of $1,000 for property pro- 
tection. . 

The note signed by members fol- 
lows: 


“Whereas, the Jones County Poultry 
Protective Association offers one thou- 
sand. ($1,000) dollars for the appre- 
hension and conviction of a chicken 
thief or thieves stealing poultry from 
a member; -therefore, 

“For value received, I promise to 
pay on demand to the Jones County 
Poultry Protective Association a sum 
not to exceed two dollars $2) on each 
arrest and conviction of a chicken 
thief or thieves, and then only once for 
any one instance of stealing whether 
one or more thieves be involved, tho 
several indictments follow the steal- 
ing. 

“This note, drawn without interest, 
may be cancelled on a written notice 
to the secretary of the association 
prior te the first of June of any year. 

“This note shall not be binding un- 
less 500 members are secured. The 
association agrees to furnish an asso- 
ciation plate to each member. 


all my - 








“{ transact my business with ¢ 
bank, or other bank in Which 


I may have funds, which has ay 
Rote, 


ity to collect and remit for this 
“Signed 


SOP e eee ee eeereneereserereseseny 


The association meets once a ee 


on June 1 and has the usual Office 
An advisory board of members, oy 
from each township in the county, hg, 
dles the business of the assoc 
and membership signs are given each 
member. Mr. Tiffany in comme 


on the Jones county association's go” 


tivities, says: 


“According to the best estimatgy | 
that may be obtained, there was 4 loss 


of close to $20,000 each year to th 
poultry raisers of Jones county prigy 
to the year 1924, while since then the 


loss has been so very little that mem, | 


bers of the association have not been 
called upon to contribute one cent 9 
their pledges toward apprehending 
those whom they had 
against. 


function?” then the Jones County Ag 
sociation is a perfect one. 


“The membership fee is only % 
cents, and 20 cents of that goes ig 
purchase a 6x9 enameled plate bearing 


the legend, ‘Member of the Jones 


County Poultry Protective Associg 


tion,’ while the remaining 5 cents js 
used to cover the cost of the station. 
ery and similar’ expenses. 

“There are at present about 650 
Members in the association and all 
have signed a note for $2 to be paid 
only as the terms of the note and by- 
laws provide, as you will read in the 
copy enclosed. 

“Several counties in the state ag 
well as in other adjoining ones have 
taken the plan of the Jones county as- 
sociation as the model for successful 
organizations of their own.” 

We will be glad to hear from any 
other associations which are meeting 
with success in stopping theft. 





Gearhart Busted—No Refunds 


A number of our readers have been 
writing to us with reference to secu 
ing refunds on knitting machines they 
purchased from the Gearhart Knitting 
Machine Company. In some cases the 
company had promised to refund but 
no cash was forthcoming. We have 
been writing to the company and when 
no results came we asked them what 
they were going to do about the 
matter, 

We are advised by the company’s 
agents that the Gearhart organization 
is busted and in receiver’s hands. One 
of the larger creditors in protecting 
his interests took the matter to court 
and so all the company’s cash is tied 
up. The receiver writes that they cal 
not refund now and while they want 
to do all they can to keep their cu® 


tomers satisfied there is nothing that 


can be done. So we say that if you 
have trouble with Gearhart, all you 
can do is wait. It’s a waste of\stamps 
to ask them for money. We're #0ITy 





We Told You a Month Ago 


Des Moines dailies have devoted 
considerable space to the chain system 
of selling hosiery lately and to telling 
their readers how easy it is to sé 
stung if they bite. They quote an opit- 
ion of the assistant attorney gene 
of Iowa in which he feels that the 


entire proposition is designed to take 


advantage of folks who might become 
interested, 

The Service Bureau several weeks 
ago advised its members to beware of 
the scheme. One of our readers had 
asked us about it and we investigated 
and found thére was too much chance 
involved. Yes, it pays to investigate 
always before you invest and the 
quicker you investigate the better 
chance we have of informing others 
if the proposition is not all it sh 
be. 
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“If the best test of any association - 
of people for any purpose is a favor. 
ble reply to the question, “‘How did jt _ 
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geed corn will be an expensive and 


= a "The Seed Corn Situation in 
. low. 


Which 
thon. 


Note, MP scarce article in Iowa next spring un- 
‘tem Me jogs every farmer takes vigorous ac- 
“wn” HE tion to supply his own needs. Since 
| Yor ME ine first hard freeze in October I have 
Cicer, been in every part of the state except 





+) Ole ME gne southwest and have examined 
', han, - many cribs of corn and have observed 
jation the results of tests of many others. 
| each either in the field or crib, so far 
‘nting MB a5 its vitality is concerned, is about 
"8 ae gs poor as it has ever been before at 
this season of the year. 
mates In those sections where the rainfall 
a losg has been heaviest, and consequently 
0 the the moisture content largest, .the vi- 
Drior tality is the poorest. Tests vary from 
nthe ME 75 per cent dead corn, as reported by 
Tem. George Steen, of Muscatine county, to 
been HB 99 per cent dead in Howard, Winne- 
nt of shiek and Allamakee. Some of the 
nding pest seed which I have found is locat- 
nized ed southwest of Des Moines thru Dal- 
"Jas, Madison and Warren counties, but 
ation : even here fully 75 per cent of the 
Vora: . corn is either badly damaged or en- 
lid it tirely dead. 
y Ae In every section, an examination of 
‘ some of the early picked seed corn 
yh showed signs of being frozen. This is 
8 to particularly true where the seed’ corn 
ring was hung outside. In most counties 
ones the elevators reported a moisture con- 
ocla. tent of 25 to 30 per cent at the time of 
8 is the first hard freeze; and at the time 
ton. of the second freeze the moisture con- 
tent was very little less. 
650 Seed corn picked early, in many 
all cases did not have time to dry. Asa 
paid general rule some of the fodder corn is 
by- drier than the ordinary field corn, but 
the this year the extremely wet fall pre- 
vented proper drying; in fact, much of 
as this rotted or molded in the shock. 
ave ' Germination tests of shock corn show 
4 9 it to be very poor in vitality. 
sful We have observed that in some lo- 
calities there are occasional ears, gen- 
aay erally those which are small and have 
ing had an opportunity to dry, which will 
grow, but ears of this kind where 
most of the kernels have been unin- 
jured are hard to find. 
Is i But on most farms this will consti- 
on tute the source of supply. In a few 
ur. places we have observed corn which 
ey was husked or snapped early and piled 
ing | up in some room, crib or driveway, 
‘he where it was not damaged by frost. By 
mut all means such corn should be saved 
ve. for seed. 
en It is yet too early to say just how 
at. 4 extensive or complete the damage is, 
he but enough tests have already been 
made to indicate that unless some real 
y's | effort is made to pick over the drier 
oD corn in every locality, we will have a 
ne » fepetition of the seed corn situation 
1g which we went thru in 1915 and 1918. 
rt We believe that the situation in 
od _ Towa warrants an effort in every coun- 
in _ ty to check up, locate and test out the 
nt best corn in every community. The 
oo savings in the price of good seed is a 
it _ Very important item but it is insignifi- 
wu _ ¢ant when compared to the risk in se- 
a me curing a good stand of vigorous corn 
3 Plants next spring. 
} @! In some places farmers are already 
talking $15 seed corn. Price is not 
' the important item. It requires but 
fifteen average size ears to plant an 
‘ acre. Immediate individual work may 
; save us trouble.—A. A. Burger. 
“ ‘3 
(‘. Farmers Outsell Old-Line Com- 
; mission Firm 
. The Farmers’ Union Livestock Com- 
, Mission, of Omaha, keeps right on 
he: beating the yard average in hog prices. 


In the month of October, the average 
q z Brice of the hogs sold by the Farm- 
ers Union was 1 cent per hundred- 
Weight above the average price of all 
i the hogs sold in the yards, as report- 
| @d by the United States Bureau of 
Markets. The Farmers’ Union not only 

the average for the month, but 
© all but four of the twenty-seven 
Market days, the Farmers’ Union av- 


q erage was equal to or above the aver- 
- 88¢ of the yards. 





How Many Ewes Shall I Keep? 


What Is Ahead for Producers of Lambs and Wool 


| AMB and wool producers are at the 

high noon of prosperity. The 
owner of a flock of sheep on farm or 
ranch ig sitting on the top of the 
world. Jasons are springing forward 
by the thousand, eager to go in quest 
of treasure in the form of the golden 
fleece and the golden hoof. 

What does this mean? Prosperity 
sometimes is a fleeting thing. How 
long will fortune continue to smile on 
the shepherd? Is this a good time to 
invest in a flock of sheep? How much 
expansion in production can this coun- 
try stand without pressing down lamb 
and wool prices to a point that will 
hurt? How rapidly will expansion 
take place under the stimulant of pres- 
ent conditions? 

Controlling Elements in Situation 

The basic elements in the situation 
are these: 

1. The sheep population in the 
United States in the past five years 
has been nearly 30 per cent smaller 
than in the ten years from 1904 to 
1913. 

2. Our lamb and wool consuming 
population has gained 25 per cent as 
compared with this pre-war period. 

8. Domestic production of wool is 
only equal to about 60 per cent of the 
amount used in this country for cloth- 


expected to get better. Like a man 
at the north pole, to whom every direc- 
tion is south, so with the man at the 
top of the world, every direction he 
can look is down. 

The main questions are just when 
the descent will start and how rapidly 
it will proceed. No one knows the ex- 
act answer to these questions, and any 
statement concerning them must be 
regarded partly as an expression of 
opinion. There is a good deal of evi- 
dence to guide one’s judgment, how- 
ever. 

Conditions have been such as to 
stimulate sheep production since 1922. 
The estimated number of sheep on 
farms and ranches on January 1 
gained 2,800,000 head from 1922 to 1925, 
an increase of 2 to 3 per cent annually. 
Since the human population, or the po- 
tential consumers, increase about 145 
per cent annually, the growth in sheep 
production has not made good much 
of the shortage. 

The slaughter record tells much the 
same story. The number of lambs and 
sheep dressed under federal inspection 
in 1925 will be about 12,000,000 head, 
or a little more, compared with 10, 
929,000 in 1922. These figures com- 
pare with an average of 14,490,000 
slaughtered from 1911 to 1914, 


LAMB SUPPLIES AND PRICES FOR NINETEEN YEARS 





PER 
Les. 
Sieca 


The number of lambs and sheep slaughtered under federal inspection in 1925 
will be much the same as in 1924 and considerably below the peak period from 


1911 to 1914. 
the war-time level. 


ing purposes. All of the carpet wool 
and the balance of the clothing wool 
must be imported, the latter over a 
tariff of 31 cents per pound of clean 
wool. 

4. World production of sheep and 
wool followed a declining tendency 
from 1900 down to within the last few 
years, 

5. From 1921 down to 1924, world 
consumption of wool outran produc- 
tion, gradually using up the large car- 
ry-over at the close of the war. 

6. Lamb prices have held on a high 
level from 1922 to 1925, or nearly dou- 
ble what they were ten Years previous. 
Wool prices have been equally lofty. 
These two have been farther above 
their pre-war levels than any other 
important farm products. 

7. Domestic production has begun 
to expand. Because of the retention 
of ewe lambs to build up flocks and 
replace old worn-out ewes, market re- 
ceipts have not yet increased in pro- 
portion to the actual gain in the coun- 
try’s lamb producing capacity. 

8. World production hag been stim- 
ulated by high prices. The records 
are not precise enough for a-_positive 
conclusion, but it is probable that the 
world’s wool clip in the last twelve 
months was equal to, or slightly above, 
world consumption. 

9 Prevailing high prices for lambs 
and wool are dependent, to a consid- 
erable degree, on the era of urban 
prosperity. 

With conditions as outlined, it is 
hardly logical to expect much further 
general rise in the lamb and wool 
price level. Conditions can hardly be 





Lamb prices have averaged fully $1 higher than in 1924 and close to 


Last spring, the Department of Ag- 
Ticulture estimated the lamb crop at 
5.5 per cent more than in 1924. Also, 
the number of yearling ewes reported 
was larger than needed for replace- 
ments, showing a tendency to expand 
flocks. The increase in the lamb 
crop was entirely in the so-called “na- 
tive” states rather than on the range 
where conditions were unfavorable for 
saving lambs, while they were highly 
favorable in the corn belt and south- 
east. 

The number of lambs marketed ear- 
ly in the summer, when natives pre- 
dominate, was slightly larger than last 
year. In the last three months, when 
the range ships mpst freely, market- 
ings have been smaller than last year, 
and the total for the season since 
spring lambs began to predominate 
has been less than last year. This is 
attributed to the tendency to hold 
back ewe lambs to replenish and in- 
crease flocks. The reported slaughter 
of ewes in the last few months has 
been the smallest at this season in sev- 
eral years. 

Besides the annual increase in the 
number of potential consumers, the 
American appetite for lamb seems to 
gain in intensity from year to year. 
These things, as well as higher prices 
for beef and the high .wool market, 
have sustained prices for live lambs 
during the past year on a level that 
has surprised even the partisans of 
the industry. 

The sum total of all this is that 
market receipts have made no real 
gain on consumptive demand as yet. 
Since prices are already on such a 


high level, the broad outlook over 

next two or three years is rather - 
vorable, even tho the present wi 
margin of profit in lamb production 
certain to become narrower as ) 
people are attracted into the 
business. The beginning of the ; 
cline may be noticeable in 1926. pro 
vided that spring weather is favorable — 
for the lamb crop. Wie 

Previous cycles in sheep and 
prices have shown a tendency to we 
downward from peak levels for fe 
or five years at a stretch, then ad 
vance for 4 similar amount. This is _ 
suggestive of what to expect now. ~ 

Wool is in a stronger position than 
lambs because of our necessity 
large imports, and the substantial tam 
iff. The world clip in 1924 was about _ 
2,837,000,000 pounds, against 2,666,565, 
000 pounds in 1922, an increase of 6@ ” 
per cent. A recent summary of the 
United States Department of Ag oa 
ture shows 208,000,000 head of sheep ~ 
in ten important producing countries ~ 
containing nearly 40 per cent of the _ 
world’s sheep. These same countries _ 
had only 199,300,000 head in 1921. but 
the pre-war average number was 219- 
400,000 head. The report points to 
further increases in practically all 
these countries next year. 

For three or four years, world com. 
sumption of wool has been outrunning — 
production, as showr by the gradual 
using up of world stocks. Owing to 
a slow wool market in the early 
months of 1925, however, stocks cart. 
ried over in the middle of the year in — 
Australia, New Zealand and South 
America were larger than a year pre= a 
vious. To what extent these increases 
were offset by smaller holdings in the 
hands of mills and dealers in woo} ~ 
manufacturing countries is conjee | 
tural. As the evidence stands, it sug — 
gests that world production at present 
may have caught up with consumption, 

Stocks of wool in the United States ~ 
and other textile countries are rather ~ 
small, European mills are expert 
encing an unusually active demand for 
goods, and consumption of wool by do 
mestic mills has increased slightly ~ 
in recent months. As a result, wool 7 
prices have gradually advanced fok — 
lowing the slump of last winter. Howe 
ever, the conditions point to some lowe 
ering of woo! values in the next few 
years. 

The chief blemish on the whole lamb ~ 
and wool situation is on the demand 
side. If urban prosperity should fadé 
out, the result might be a rather pres ~ 
cipitate decline, especially in the price a 
of wool. In view of the length of this ~ 
prosperity period, it is quite possible — 
that some recession may start in the ~ 
next twelve months. This possibility ~ 
should be given considerable promi — 
nence in an appraisal of the situation, 

Now, to come back to the original ~ 
question, “How many ewes shall I © 
keep?” Counsel to the individuar ~ 
would differ greatly from that offered 
to producers in the mass. If demand 
is maintained, it is probable that fair 
ly attractive prices would continu i 
with an expansion of 15 per cent in ~ 
the domestic sheep industry. This — 
would mean an increase of two to two 
and one-half million head in the num- 
ber of lambs for commercial slaughter 
and a wool clip 40,000,000 to 50,000,000 
pounds larger. A substantial share ; 
the wool imported for clothing pum ~ 
poses is of types not grown in this © 
country, so that a larger gain in the 
domestic clip might mean a substam~ 
tial decline in the price for domestig¢ = 
types. oe 

Investment in ewes to start a a. 
now involves a high initial cost, and ~ 
heavy depreciation must be faced 
to the possibility of a declining mam ~ 
ket. This will reduce the prospective ~ 
profit. Yet, if a farmer intends to £0 ~ 
into the sheep business and stic : 
it, he need not hesitate to start now. © 
But, if he is merely hoping to scalp 
out a profit, he would do better to 
leave it alone. He will have a much x 
better chance by waiting until prices — 
have had their decline and are 
to start up again. 
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ago, and meets every other Thursday 
afternoon at the home of one of the 
‘members. Aside from tie papers and 
discussions which make up the pro- 
gram, there is time for sociability, and 
@uring the year are severai evening 
meetings to which the whole family is 
Gnvited. Mrs. Wm. Stoytenberg is 
president of the club. Aside from the 
regular services of the church on Sun- 
@ay, are the afternoon meetings of the 
Ladies’ Aid Society on Thursdays, al- 
ternating with the Mothers’ Club. 
Mrs. W. C. Nelson serves them as pres- 
@dent. Several socials are given ev- 
ery summer, community dinners and a 
Dazaar in the winter. A description of 
these dinners wculd make a story of 
Ytself. Everybody is invited and cer- 
tain ones are asked to bring certain 
articles of food and as a consequence 
@ real country dinner is served, for 
which a reasonable charge is made. 
The proceeds are used for some wor- 
thy object in connection with Good 
Hope church. 

Mr. Harry Ward is president of the 
township Farm Bureau which meets 
once a month at some home for social 
and business purposes. At these meet- 
fmgs, aside from the good times, they 
hheve a discussion of the various farm 
problems. Here, too, the people bring 
sandwiches, salads, cake or pickles 
and the 4-H Club girls do the serving 
and make a very small charge, and use 
the money thus earned to further 
some club project. Mrs. A. B. Schenck, 
a former Kossuth county home demon- 
stration agent, is leader of the 4-H 
Giris’ Club and Beulah Dodds is presi- 
@ent. The club meets twice a month 
during the summer and once a month 
the rest of the year, at which time 
they put on their demonstrations. 
Aside from these they are purely so- 
ial affairs. Last summer the Farm- 
ers’ Co-operative Elevator had a pic- 
mic at Lehman’s grove in connection 
‘with their annual meeting. It is a 
Problem in this community to know 
What social affairs to leave out and 
fhow to get your work in so as to at- 
tend the others. However, the pleas: 
ures they give makes that extra plan- 
ning worth while. 

Going to school is the thing expect- 
ea by the children, for those before 
them went. Besides those in the 
grades there is an average of about 
twenty attending the high schools in 
the nearby towns, and a goodly num- 
ber away to college. At a Farm Bu- 
feau meeting last summer, the pro- 
> @ram was given by the all-time college 
| @taudents, and there were about thirty 


a 
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zt 


_ @ligible to take part. 

. More than twenty years ago there 
Was no established church in this com- 
@uunity. Sometimes there were no 
@ervices at all on Sunday; sometimes 
ene denomination met at one school 
fhouse, and on the same day another 
met at the next school house. Then 
Good Hope church was built. It is 
Methodist in form of government, but 
gust neighbors in membership. All 
‘helpsand all are at home. For about 
fifteen years the church was served by 
| the minister at Burt, six miles away. 
| Whe’ services were on Sunday after- 
; but when the roads were bad, 
ey could be very bad, the time 

services came and the min- 
id not. So this church of neigh- 
orked together and the money 
‘Wes raised to employ a minister for 

-time. Rev. and Mrs. C. B. Mitch- 
AE include her for she was an im- 
I part, too), were the first to 
The congregation was small 
‘80 were the pocketbooks, and 
ny outside the membership helped. 
| first year the Mitchells lived in 
; some distance from the 
loaned by Mr. P. A. McAr- 
Under their leadership the com- 
ty built a parsonage/in the yard 
a join the. church; it is a modern 
md attractive home. Again those out- 
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(Continued from Page 3) \ 


side the membership helped to raise 
the funds and the men of the neigh- 
borhood did much of the work them- 
selves. The women also played an im- 
portant part in this work for they 
came and served the lunch. Next, Rev. 
and Mrs. Allen Wood came to live in 
the parsonage, and under their leader- 
ship the one-room church building has 
been raised and a basement built un- 
der it. This furnishes a room the size 
of the one above for Sunday school 
and for social gatherings of the com- 
munity. It also has an addition at 
the side large enough for a kitchen 
and furnace room. In making this 
addition, the men dug and hauled and 
the women again served the lunch. 
Aside from subscriptions outside the 
membership, the Mothers’ and Daugh- 
ters’ Club gave $150 which they had 
held in Liberty bonds, toward the im- 
provement. The outlines of the his- 
tory of a church expresses only the 
tangible things, but the greatest bene- 
fit from having Good Hope in this 
community are the things unseen; it 
may be found in the Christian lives 
and the brotherhood found there. 

In each of the towns nearby, is a co- 
operative creamery, or a co-operative 
elevator or a shipping association or 
all of them, and you find the people of 


try Club. It has had these years of 
continuous growth in the development 
of the business, educational and sociai 
activities of our rural neighborhood. 

We have never emphasized the fi- 
nancial side but we may mention that 
its members are stockholders and pa- 
trons of community enterprises—co- 
operative creamery, shipping associa- 
tion, threshing machine and silo filling 
rings and other business ventures. 

Educationally they are called upon 
by chautauqua and lyceum circles, Red 
Cross and other workers to aid in the 
furtherance of their work. The club 
meetings keep the members toned up 
by prepared programs and debates or 
impromptu talks. The county agent, 
women workers, short course leaders 
or leaders in other lines of work are 
often heard at the regular meetings 
and we gain much help from them. 
Our debate team made us proud of 
them two years ago and last year after 
a series of debates, when they brought 
home the banner from Ames repre- 
senting the championship of the Farm 
Bureau debate teams. 

While discussion of religion is 
barred from our meetings by our con- 
stitution, all the members are active 
workers in some of the churches in 
the community. 
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pounds of fat in one year. 
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A COW-TESTING ASSOCIATION HERD 


At the National Dairy Show, the purebred Jersey herd owned by R. 
W. Riggs, of Inglefteld, Indiana, took a gold medal in cow-testing associa- 
tion work. To win this award six cows in this herd produced over 500 
pounds of butterfat in one year, while four others produced over 300 
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Union strongly represented in them 
all, both as members and patrons, for 
they believe in that sort of thing. The 
cattle and hogs and cream an@ grain 
are practically all marketed co-opera- 
tively. 

And so co-operation is the dominat- 
ing influence in the many activities of 
this rural, shall we say, municipality. 
By putting it in practice many seem- 
ingly insurmountable obstacles are 
overcome, and many worth while proj- 
ects are developed successfully, that 
add to the enjoyment of the people 
and make farm life worth while. 

Co-operation makes the best farmer 
better.—Bess W. Morrow. 


Oak Grove Community, Cascade, lowa 


We believe that Oak Grove Commu- 
nity, Cascade, lowa, is the best co- 
operative community in the state of 
Iowa. The community always was co- 
operative and now often when we meet 
Ames extension workers they say, 
“Cascade—remember! We used to 
have the old-time Farmers’ Institutes 
there. Do you remember the one when 
Uncle Henry Wallace was one of the 
speakers?” This same _ get-together 
spirit crystalized eleven years ago in 
the formation of the Oak Grove Coun- 


Socially our club has been the, nu- 
cleus for the good times not only of 
our own menrbers at the regular meet- 
ings but for the gala times of the 
whole cotamunity on special occasions. 
The president is chosen by majority 
vote from the membership and holds 
his office for six meetings as do all 
other officers except the correspond- 
ing secretary whose office is perma- 
nent. His name, A. E. Aitchison, is on 
the bulletin list at Ames and he re- 
ceives bulletins and pamphlets or oth- 
er communications from there and 
other places. We meet twice a month 
during the most of the year but dur- 
ing the busy summer months it is but 
once a month. By meeting regularly 
these nights are saved from other so- 
cial obligations and in going from 
home to home we find a hospitality 
not found in clubs which have some 
club house that lacks the warmth of 
the host’s personality. When a family 
moves into a communijty we always in- 
vite them to join with us. New mem- 
bers are given a jolly welcome and ini- 
tiation. We have some sport with 
the new members, but all are ready to 
Lely them if they need it. More than 
once the corn has been picked, haying 
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done, or the plowing and dig 
helped along by a “bee” where 
and women with strong arms and wi. 
ing hearts go to help the neighbor 
has been handicapped by sickness @ 
misfortune. 

Our regular meetings are gala times | 
for all; old and young join togethe 
in jolly games or prepared programs, ; 
We musi mention the feeds that follow 
each meeting. Half the women fy. 
nish at one meeting, the other hay ] 
the next, and occasionally we work 
the men to serve—particularly in oye. 
ter time when we have the famons ' I 
chefs working busily in the kitchen, 
After the Farm Bureau debates hep N 
at home, the club took the visiting th 
teams, county agents and judges to th 
a nearby cafe where the proprietors if 
had a tasty lunch provided for all. The le 
music committee had music suitable | ca 
and entertaining for our debates ang — a 
entertainments where real talent was 


brought out from our own members, al 
The banquet given our debating team e. p 
after they came home with the banner q 
was one of beauty and bounty which ee 
will long be remembered. We algo t 
boast a baseball team, and basketball 0 
team. Our basketball and debating ul 
teams were guests of honor this spring t 
at a community banquet given by the D 
Community Club at Cascade. y 
The big events in the lives of our 
members are days of special interest a 
to all. The charivari, the farewell : 


parties, the anniversary events, are all c 
remembered. To all of our outings \ 
and many of our special occasions, we { 
invite our friends. Our regular fall f 
picnics and Fourth of July celebra- ! 
tions are community affairs. *With the { 
slogan of “See Iowa First” we have ; 
visited Cedar Rapids at the time of 

the National Hog Show, the. state park ; 


at Anamosa, the Monticello fair 
grounds, the state park at Maquoketa, 
and boated at the dam; visited the 


state park known as the Devil's Back- 
bone park; the state fish hatchery, 
Morehead’s cave, Sorrel’s cave, Hat 
field’s cave, Grant Hi-Way park, Ebie’s 
mill, Dubuque parks, and many local 
picnic places. Other red letter events 
are Hallowe’en parties, old-time cos 
tume affairs, sleigh riding parties, 
roller skating, volley ball, horseshoe 
events and weiner roasts. Also the 
mock trial where one of our members 
was brought up on a fictitious charge 
and legal talent matched wits with 
each other, the witnesses and jury 
panel. 

Yes, our club fills a big place in our 
community and has shown what co 
operation can do. It makes life richer 
and more satisfying than before and 
keeps the light of friendship warm in 
our hearts, developing many of the lat 
ent powers in each and every One 
Three cheers for Oak Grove Country ™ 
Club!—F. G. A, 
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The most practical book on soils and 
fertilizers which we have yet seen has 
just come into the office. It is writtea 
by the publisher, who is Mr. S. F. Hin 
kle, of Sandusky, Ohio. Any of Of ~= 
readers who are seriously thinking” 
about mapping out a fertility program 
covering a period of years will do 
to write to Mr. Hinkle for this book, 
which we believe sells for $2.85 plus 
the postage. 

The nice thing about this new book 
is that it deals in facts and not in the ~” 
ories, On nearly every page are eive® 
extensive experiments comparing the a 
yields of corn, oats, clover and wheat 
grown in one way as contrasted : 
another way. This new book has a> b 
parently been written to do the same 
thing for soils and fertilizers that “a 
ry & Morrison did for feeds aud feed: “a 
ing. Every corn belt farmer who 8 | 
interested in working out a pra a 
soil fertility program should have this. 
book for reference. . 
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fe. OW would you like to run a little Now about scenery. You can make leave between them space large enough nipulate the character without the au 
Pre theatrical company of your own? it in several ways. Paint your back- to take the cardboard scenery. Now dience seeing how it is done. : 
‘te Not in town, but in your own parlor or grounds on a curtain and fix up a drop the cardboard wing thru this Here’s a simpler way of making the © 
siting the room where the Four-H Clubs or _ series of curtains for different plays. slot; its bottom will be held by the gtandards for the characters from ma = | 
8 to the Lone Scouts meet. It can be done, Or use stiff cardboard with a wooden groove in the stage floor and its top terials easily obtained. Make the base. 
etors if you are willing to be author, or at support glued on behind. Or you can by the two sticks, of cardboard about an. inch wide and ~ 


The | least editor, stage-hand, mechanician, 


table ' arpenter, and, by several proxies, 
ang He actor. 
was : Toy theaters are great fun for boys 
bers, and girls who like to take an active 
team part in their amusements. If sitting 
nner quiet and being amused by somebody 
hich else is your idea of fun, these sugges- 
also tions won’t appeal. If you want to 
tball make your own fun, to create some- 
ting thing of your own, then the toy thea- 
ring ter and its operation will give you 
the more amusement than any play stunt 
you ever had. 
our Puppet shows have been in existence 
rest as far back as we know. ‘The old 
well “Punch and Judy” show in differing 
all costumes delighted crowds of the mid- 
ngs j dle ages. Robert Louis Stevenson, 
we over fifty years ago, told of the ven- 
fall erable toy theaters of his day. Right 
ra: now I have at home a theater of just 
the the sort of which Stevenson wrote. 
ave The styles haven’t changed. 
ot What is a toy theater good for? I 
ark ean tell you what it has been good for 
air | in my experience. Some years ago, 
ta, when I was in grade school, I started 
the ' making a shadow show. Later I added 
ck- a little puppet show to the set, and 
ry, brought in a smoky magic lantern to 
at @ add variety. Every few weeks, or as 
o's often as I could fix up a new program, 
‘al I filled up the room with neighbor 
its children and gave a performance, They 
oft seemed to like it, and it was certainly 
28, great fun for me. 
oe I haven’t got over the habit yet. 
he ' Last year, I learned of a maker of toy 
rs _ theaters in London, and ordered a 
se | theater and some plays. I got a very 
h neat little theater, with a stage open- 
y ing about a foot wide and not quite so 
deep; also all sorts of plays. I have 
s : presented these to mixed audiences, of 
ages from six to sixty, and everybody 
‘ seemed to have a good time. I did, 
: anyway. The only trouble with so 
i Small a theater is that not very many 
‘a can see the play. 
— This puppet show is built very sim- 
; ply, and could be duplicated by any 
boy or girl that is handy with tools, 
_ ‘Take your stage floor first. You will 
1 : want a rectangular platform, with the 
_ short sidé toward the audience. On 


a this erect a frame, four uprights at 

@ }»~ each corner, and cross-pieces to make 
@ square above. Now on the side of 
the frame toward the audience, fix up 
your theater front. Cardboard, paint- 
ed over with any design you want, is 
the thing. Cut a hole in it at the bot- 
tom to serve for the stage opening. 
The size will depend on the size of the 
whole. In my little theater the open- 
ing is only a foot wide. 

What is the next step? Well, all 
you have now is a theater front and a 
stage. You must have some means of 
Placing scenery and of handling the 
curtains. A drop curtain in front is 
the first need. Black cloth, rolled 
around a stick, with the stick turning 
On a nail on each side of the upper 
frame, will do the trick. You can fix 
UD a more fancy job, but with a little 
twist to the projecting end of the nail 

Serve as a crank, the curtain can 
raised and lowered quite well. 


do as my London playhouse does, and 
have wings and drops of cardboard, 
fastened in grooves on the stage and 
in a rack above. 

Just how is that managed? In the 
first place, you will need one set of 
wings; two inches back from the cur- 
tain, another set a few more inches 
farther back, perhaps a third set still 
farther back and beyond that your 
back drop. Paint these scenes, or paste 
already painted scenes on strips of 
cardboard which are a little bit longer 
than the frame of your theater is high. 
Now make a groove, just big enough 
to hold the bottom of the cardboard 
strip without slipping, in the floor of 
the stage where you want the first 
wing to be. Repeat for the rest. Stand 
the cardboard strips up in _ these 
grooves. They stand well for a minute 
but they need support above to keep 
them steady. 

Fixing this support isn’t much of a 
trick. Take two thin sticks, nail them 
crosswise between the side pieces of 
the upper frame so that they are on 
line with the grooves already cut in 
the platform. As you nail them in, 





most important ones. 


list matches his will be entitled to consideration. 


eee 


Houses, rocks, anything that you 
want to stand out from the wings, can 
be made of cardboard and a heavy 
piece of wood glued to the back. 

What about the work in preparing 
the scenery? What if you can’t paint? 
The beauty of this is that rather rough 
work, seen at a distance, and with spe- 
cial lighting, looks pretty good. I saw 
a toy theater the other day with a re- 
markably fine stage setting. It turned 
out that it was made with strips of 
different colored wall paper, cut up in 
the forms desired. The imagination of 
the spectator will do a good deal 
for you. 

Now for the characters. The London 
theater works them in a very clever 
way. Imagine a flat piece of tin, about 
one-inch square, with a long wire, say 
a foot. long, fastened to it like a han- 
dle. Now on that piece of tin, two up- 
right slivers of tin are soldered. Im- 
agine two tiny cards pressed together, 
and you have the picture. Between 
these cards, the base of the cardboard 
character is pushed. They hold him 
upright, and the manager, with his 
hand on the end of the wire, can ma- 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH THIS PICTURE? 


Send in just fifteen things that are wrong with this picture. 
The artist has supplied us with a list and those whose 


Pick the 


In case there is a tie, as 


there probably will be, the dollar prize will go to the one who hag the most 


neatly prepared and well written list. 
Speed in answering the puzzle will also be given consideration. 


dollar. 


If a tie still results, each will get a 
Ad- 


dress Picture Puzzle Editor, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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a little longer. Push thru this f 
self-piercing paper fasteners, which 
you can get any place where they 
school supplies. The character can be- 
inserted in these fasteners and 
stand upright. Fasten another p 
of cardboard to the bottom of tlils, to” 
cover the heads of the fasteners; Ad 
hesive tape will hold the two pieces 
togetner, You can then use a 


you can make the piece of cardboard : 
long enough to serve as a handle,.- ~ 

The characters are of cardboard, 
course, and are colored on the 
next the audience. Different figure 
can be made for different poses of the 
same character. That is, your hero” 
may in the first act be a very qu 
gentleman; -in the second act, how. 
ever, he fights a duel. You must there © 
fore have one figure showing him with © 
his coat on and arms by his sides and | 
another in his shirt sleeves and he 
ing out with a foil. > 


The fun of the little puppet show of © 
this type is in the chance it gives f e: 
working out good scenic effects and 
stirring action. Take a simple play) 
first, with few characters and omy” 
one or two.scenes. Otherwise you may” 
get tired out at the game before 
are ready to stage your first show, 

My advice, however, is to start 
an easier sort of theater, the sh 
show. You get rid of color here, 
save a lot of work. Your theater is” 
easier to build. Your scenery is 
to construct and to set up. 


For a theater, take an old :pic 
frame, mount it on a couple of 7 
of lath, so that it stands up at : 
angles with the floor. Tack on it + 
back thin glazed white cloth. 3 
this cloth out first and use the 
that makes the cleanest shadow. 
take a board half an inch wide. 
nail it flat up against the clotit, ‘so 
that the board covers perhaps the, lowe 
er third of the frame. This is you 
stage. In that board, along the top, 
cut a deep groove with a saw. 
groove should be as close to the 
as possible. 


For scenery, cut outlines of © : 
houses and so forth in cardboard and 
set them in this groove. For charac. 
ters, cut out in cardboard figures hat 
show pretty clearly in outline what 
they are. Mount these characters oi 
the end of broom straws. Put al 
on the table behind the screen, set ME 
your scenery, take the straws in mindy 
keeping the hand behind the board §o 
the shadow of the hand won’t shew 
the screen, and work the figures bag 
and forth so that the shadows are af 
the level of the stage. Keep a) 
and scenery close to the screen to 
a clear, sharp outline. 

All this has been about the eo 
and its operation. What about i 
story? Take any story you know 
dramatize it. nd 

Try out the toy theater this winter 
You will find it lots of fun. Write aim 
tell us how you get along, and wi 
new stunts you are able to fix 
D. R. M. 
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The December Message 


Dear Boys and Girls: I wish I could 
have opened the door of your various 
homes on Christmas day and wished 
you personally a Merry Christmas. As 
I could not do that, even tho it is a 
* ittle late, yet-I wish to extend to you 

this greeting, which is one that never 

grows old, and I can assure you that 
there is real, sincere Christmas good- 
will in my heart for you. 

And may I not also wish you a Hap- 
py New Year! This year with its per- 
plexities, its problems, its joys, will 
goon be a thing of the past. We can 
profit by its lessons, and we should 
use them to make the year ahead a 
brighter and happier year in every 
way. After all, each year is largely 
what we make it, and I am sure that 
every one of you boys and girls are 
determined to make it the best year 
that you have ever enjoyed. If I can 
help you in this, I will indeed be most 
happy. 

Going from one year into another, is 

- @ good deal like having a good night's 
rest. We start afresh, and if we plan 
wisely, we can make each year a bet- 
ter year than the one before. We 
must not worry about the things that 
are past. If we made mistakes, we 
must determine to correct them in the 
year ahead. If we did not do all that 
we should have done in the year past, 
we must make up for it the coming 
year. We are bound to make mistakes 
in life. We are bound to do things 
that we should not do. They are 
guides for future action, however, 
which we should value, and frequently 
fessons to us, which correct our faults 
and enable us to do better in the fu- 
ture. Now let’s look at 1925 with that 
thought. If you made mistakes, cor- 
rect them in 1926. If you failed to do 
things you should have done, make 
up for it in 1926. No man or woman 
ever lived who did not make mis- 
takes. Likewise no boy or girl. We 
‘are all bound to make them, but we 
can redeem our mistakes of the past 
by our actions in the future; and that 
fs the thought that I want to bring 

- home to you boys and girls, as I know 

/ every one of you want to make the 

' most possible out of your life. It is 

_ with this thought that I wish you a 

_ Happy New Year, and the greatest 

| meéesure possible of success and satis- 

» faction, in the months to come. 

J An Interesting Group 

There is nothing more interesting 

to me than a group of boys and girls. 

At the Boys’ and Girls’ Congress at 

' the International Livestock Show at 

' Chicago, the first week in December, 

1,200 boys and girls who had the privi- 

| lege of attending the Four-H Boys’ and 

'Girls’ Congress on account of honors 

“they had won in Four-H Club work 

‘were present. I was particularly hap- 

to be able to attend the annual din- 

r at which more than 1,200 were 

ted, and about which we have told 
in former issues. I have never 
een a finer group of young folks to- 
ther. There were boys and girls 
practically every state. More 
han 100 were present from Iowa, an 
sn greater number from Illinois, and 
ily as many from Oklahoma. The 
athern states, especially Mississippi, 
represented with a peppy lot of 
folks, who furnished lots of fun 
the crowd with their singing. The 

‘Oklaho boys and girls were partic- 
Marly proud of themselves, as Okla- 

ma again achieved the distinction of 

‘the Mosley trophy, this time 
‘ard going to one of the Okla- 
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homa girls, and the trophy cup was 
presented by the Oklahoma boy who 
won it last year, to an Oklahoma girl. 
They both made good speeches. In 
fact, some one said to me that there 
were not many men or women in the 
room who could have done as well. 

The Four-H Club work is great 
work. It déVelops leadership, and the 
ability you possess in any certain line, 
I know the Four-H Club girls and boys 
who attended the International got a 
lot out of it, and I hope they will give 
you boys and girls who were not so 
fortunate, the benefit of their week’s 
trip to Chicago. Don’t let them get 
by without telling their story. There 
is an obligation on their part to bring 
the message of the week home to you, 
and you should see that they do it. 

Thank You Boys and Girls 

We have received a good many in- 

teresting letters from our boys and 
girls the past month. They have told 
us about the things they are doing and 
what they hope to do. What we like 
about our boys and girls is their com- 
munity spirit. They not only want to 
have a good time but they seem even 
more interested in making other young 
folks have a good time and that is as 
it should be. I hope that our boys and 
girls in the year to come will see that 
there are a lot of good times in their 
community. If you are lacking a start- 
er in your community make yourself 
that starter. Get a few other boys and 
girls together and plan a program 
for the winter months such as will 
insure your having at least one meet- 
ing a month and be sure that your 
parents participate in some of these 
meetings as they like a good time just 
as gnuch as you do. You gan help 
them to have it. 

Our Pioneer Story Contest 

I am glad to be able to say that we 

have received a large number of Pio- 
meer Stories for our contest, which 
closes December 31, during the past 
week. I hope by December 31 that we 
will receive more than we did a year 
ago, but in any event, I know that a 
lot of our boys and girls have done 


some splendid work in getting their 
pioneer story together, and I want 
to thank them for it, I am sure that 
I will be proud of the work of our 
boys and girls in this contest. 

I wish to announce another contest. 
As most of you boys and girls, know, 
the young folks’ short course will be 
held at the lowa State College at 
Ames, right after Christmas. Many 
of you will undoubtedly attend this 
short course, and I know it will be a 
profitable week for you, one in which 
you will not only ‘learn many new 
things, but one which will enable you 
to make many new friends from over 
the state, not only of the boys and 
girls of your own age, but the leaders 
who are taking such an interest in the 
work that you are doing. 

To the boy or girl who sends in the 
best story of their week at the short 
course, we will give a prize of $5. To 
the boy or girl who sends in the sec- 
ond best story, we will give a prize of 
$3, and to the boy or girl who sends 
in the third best story, we will give a 
prize of $2. All you need to do to en- 
ter this contest is to send in your 
story, and you may ‘write it in the way 
you think will be the most interesting 
to other boys and girls. 

Our purpose in offering the prizes is 
to have you boys and girls tell the 
story of your experiences at the short 
course, for the benefit of the boys 
and girls who are not so fortunate in 
being able to attend. I realize that 
the notice is short, but I hope this an- 
nouncement reaches all of you boys 
and girls before you start for Ames, 
and I am sure we will have a large 
number of interesting stories in this 
contest. All stories must be written 
on plain white paper, on one side of 
the sheet, and be submitted to me on 
or before January 31. 

Looking forward to receiving a num- 
ber of fine stories from the many boys 
and girls from Wallaces’ Farmer 
homes who attend the short course, 
and with all good wishes, I am, 


Sincerely yours, 
JOHN P. WALLACE. 





The History Puzzle 








The history puzzle this month was 
won by Francis W. Palmer, Kalona, 
Iowa, one of our Lone Scouts. Hon- 
orable mention is given to Ella Bartel, 
Taopi, Minn.; Kenneth Houston, An- 
keny, Iowa, also a Lone Scout; Marjo- 
rie Huff, Hillsboro, Iowa, and Wilbur 
Lay, Mount Ayr, Iowa. 

The new puzzle follows: 

“A was born in South Carolina in 
1782. After graduating with high hon- 
ors at Yale University, he became a 
member of the state legislature, and 
later was sent to congress. He was 
appointed secretary of war under 
President Monroe. He served as vice- 
president of the United States for sev- 
en years, resigning this office to be- 
come senator from South Carolina. He 
was secretary of state for a short time 
under President Tyler. While serving 
in this post he played a prominent 
part in negotiations which led to the 
annexation of Texas, and in the settle- 
ment of the dispute with Great Britain 
over Oregon. He is remembered as an 


ardent supporter of the doctrine of 
state sovereignty. 
“B was born in Virginia in 1743. As 


a member of the Virgina assembly, he 
had a prominent part in bringing 
about ‘he Continental congress, to 
which he was sent as a delegate. He 
was governor of Virginia during the 
Revolutionary war. He became secre- 
tary of state under President Wash- 
ington. At this time the country was 
divded into two political parties. B 
became the leader of the party in fa- 
vor of states’ rights. Later he was 
elected president of the United States 
and during his administration Louisi- 
ana was purchased from France. 

C was born in Warwick, Rhode 
Island, in 1742. After serving four 


years in the Rhode Island assembly, he 
enlisted in the Rhode Island forces 
in the Revolutionary war. As com- 
mander of a division in the battle of 
Brandywine, he saved the American 
army from destruction. In 1780 he suc- 
ceeded Gates as commander of the 
army in the south. He found the army 
in a bad condition, and could not bring 
it to a fighting condition until the 
next year. He distinguished himself 
in several battles with Cornwallis and 
was awarded a medal by congress in 
recognition of this fact. 

D was an American general in the 
Revolutionary war, born in England 
in 1728. In 1777 he succeeded Schuy- 
ler in command of the northern army, 
and gained a brilliant reputation when 
he defeated and brought about the sur- 
render of the British army at Sara- 
toga. In 1780 his command was trans- 
ferred to the southen forces. There, 
tho, he met with defeat in the battle 
of Camden and retired from the army 
in disgrace.”—-Francis W. Palmer. 

Send in your answers to this so that 
they. reach us by January 15. Give 
the names of the men referred to and 
write a paragraph about the one who 
interests you most. A prize of one dol- 
lar will be awarded for the best, the 
decision being based on the accuracy of 
the names given and the merit of the 
paragraph of comment. 

Another dollar prize is offered to the 
boy or girl sending in the best new 
history puzzle similar to the one given 
above. We wish that some of the con- 
testants would describe gfeat men 
rather than soldiers. So far we have 
had very few men listed in the con- 
tests who achieved fame in other fields 
than war. Also, how about a few great 
women? 


Last Month’s Picture Puzzie 
The dolla» prize for the best Dietury 
puzzle answer goes to Nettie Sehp 
macker, of Thornton, Iowa. This. way | 
apparently a hard puzzle to figure out, : 
as only a very few had e@mpletey 
correct answers. Several, however, 
found one thing that fhe artist Omitted: | 
from his list, and we gave credit fj 
this. 
Most of the contestants noted thg M 


















































































there were four legs on the shoeking Dect 
horse, that the shock was being tieq shol 
with barbed wire, that there was a larg 
chimney on the barn, that the venti. any 
lator and lightning rod were upside syst 
down, that the horse’s head in the lege 
barn was in a wrong position, that the ing: 
window in the barn was crosswise, that ' gra 


the cow was running loose in the field, 0 


that the rabbit, the duck, the crow and will 
the dog were acting in ways naturally low 
foreign to them, that part of the shock sho 
was upside down. qui 

Very few, however, noted that there mat 
were no nails in the legs of the shock. tak 
ing horse, that the cow had one hoot ~ Mrs 


like a horse’s, that the dog had a bushy 7% be 


tail, which didn’t go with the rest of whi 
him, or that (this is the one the artist Am 
forgot to list) there was no stubble in 0 
the field. He 
Honorable mention goes to the fol Me 
lowing: Grace Suntken, Alexander, Do 
Iowa; Garland MHeggen, . Calender, hea 
Iowa; Clare Tubbs, Elwood, Iowa; hea 
Alice Hyland, Valley Junction, Iowa; pro 
Edna Keil, Ankeny, Iowa; L. S. Rob cou 
ert Murray, Hazleton, Iowa; Donald fin 
Ballman, Luana, Iowa; Hazel Jobn- ing 
son, Dike, Iowa; Esther Tyer, Adel, wh 
Iowa; Kenneth Van Note, Marion, Bu 
Iowa; Gwynetha Parman, Grant City, par 
Mo.; L. S. Rex Roberts, Bonaparte, 1 
Iowa; Ellen Oldfield, Shenandoah, sir 
Iowa; Carl Kelly, Waterville, Iowa; ple 
Ben Sanders, Spirit Lake, Iowa; Helen our 
McCarville, Moorland, Iowa; Ella Bu 
White, Wenona, IIl.; Dorothy Fisher, ne 
Aledo, Ill.; Henry H. Asmus, Rake, 
Iowa; Glenn Woods, Maquoketa, Towa; 
Exxa Caparoon, Morning Sun, Iowa; 
Everett Kenaston, Spencer, Iowa; Ed : 
na Adams, Jamaica, Iowa; Margaret on! 
Barber, Jacksonville, Ill.; Wayne Dodd, it 
Chapin, Iowa; Hazel Milloy, Rockford, giv 
Towa; Ardess Day, Ireton, Iowa; Ak Wi 
fred W. Easson, New London, Iowa} cu 
Dorothy R. Neal, Shell Rock, Iowa; ev 
Arnold Gildemmeister, Iowa; Cyril ing 
Soukup, Protovin, Towa; Laura Rath, sic 
Ainsworth, Iowa; Naomi I. Lawrence, po 


Dundee, Iowa; Norman J. Westerbeck, — to 





Danville, Iowa; Howard Leaders, Fort tra 
Crook, Neb.; Wilbur Duninger, Syce 
more, Ohio; Howard Glesener, Cedar ch 
Falls, Iowa; Frederic Newell, Hast- in 
ings, Iowa; Irma Klahn, Milton June ide 
tion, Iowa; Neva Fisch, Keswick, cu 
Iowa; Ina Taylor, Muscatine, Iowa; of 
Katharyn Zellers, Goshen, Ind.; Helen bl: 
Brown, Indianola, Iowa; Trella Green, fe 
Hampton, Towa. ha 
We received about four hundred at = 
swers this time, so that it is quitean © sic 
honor even to get in the honorable - 
mention list. Some perfect or nearly Bt 
perfect answers were mailed too late _ of 
to get in the running. 4 T 
te 

A Get-Acquainted Game “ 
Eyeing your partner is a good game “ 
to play very early in the evening, a8 ti 





it tends to remove all stiffness and get D 
every one acquainted, besides fixing 9% 
the names well in memory. Give t@ ~ op 
each guest a little booklet with a pre-e 

ty colored-paper cover and containing 
several sheets of blank white paper. 
On the first page, at the top, have 
written, “Brown Eyes,” on the third 
page “Blue Eyes” and on succeeding 
pages, spaced far enough apart to it 
clude ~all the likely names, “Gray = 
Eyes” and “Black Eyes.” Give every «| 
one a pencil and tell them all to shake 
hands with each other, ascertain the 
color of the eyes and write the names 
in their own books, in the right se@ 
tions. At the end of the game every 
one will feel acquainted, and i 
tions will not be necessary. 
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Four-H Club Girls Page 
























° Out, 
ety | 
vever, 
Ditted - | 
it for tle and sweet, except the piccolo, “The storm” approaches. The sun- —_ 

The Club Short Course which is shrill and piercing, and is shine has gone. The violins in a little Did You Ever? 
that More than 1,200 girls will enroll on  ¢ajjed the “imp of the orchestra.” The hurrying, gray-colored figure show the Did y h taF H 
cking HB December 28 for the third annual club fiyte tone is described as soft-silver, small mountain creatures scurrying to Clad wd cokes eine ye a pete? 
tied short course at Ames. This is the when blending with other instruments cover; the piccolo cuts in with quick club bale course badly Pree to 
as 4 largest number that has ever attended jt melts into soft greens and blues and flashes of lightning. The flute, now waste fan the money? Ida Tuinstra, 
venti. any junior short course, and the entire ¢regms. The oboe is amber toned; the cold steel, flashes lightning or comes of Polk county, is just that sort of 
side system of girls’ dormitories at the col- ¢jarinet and the English horn give in gusts of wind. Then the storm a girl. Last year she painted a barn 


the lege at Ames, as wellas the other build- 


t the ings, will be opened for them for a 
that ’ grand week of play and education. 
ield, One of the big features of the week 
"and will be the pageant, “Club Work in 
rally Jowa,” in which those attending the 
hock short course will take part. Miss Arn- 
quist, state leader of girls’ clubs, esti- 
here mates that 1,600, boys and girls will 
Lock. take part. This will be directed by 
hoof ‘ Mrs. Mignon Quaw Lott, who will also 
ishy be in charge of the other play times 
it of while the girls are on the campus at 
rtist Ames. 
ein On the program will be Dr. Caroline 


Hedger, of the Elizabeth McCormack 
fol Memorial Fund hospital, of Chicago. 


der, Doctor Hedger will not only talk about 
der, health for girls and the adolescent 
wa; health contests which have gained 


wa; prominence thruout Four-H Clubs the 





Lob country, over, but she will discuss the 
ald fine points of a healthy girl, using liv- 
yhn- ing models. The general theme of the 
del, whole week’s program is “Character 
ion, Building,” and health is considered 
ity, particularly. 

rte, There will be demonstrations by club 
ah, girls every day and musical games and 
va; plenty of music under the direction of 
len our own Music Corner lady, Fannie R. 
a Buchanan. Also a newspaper of club 
er, news will be gotten out each day. 

ke, 

a; e 

a Music Notes 

od- January is the resolution month, not 
ret only because it begins the new year; 
ld, it is the long, quiet month which 
rd, gives one time to think out new ideas. 
Al. With no distracting holidays nor ex- 
a; cursions, it is the month for family 
a; evenings, an ideal time for little listen- 
rl ing parties in living rooms, where mu- 
h, sic may be intimately re-heard to the 
°e, point of acquaintance. This is the way 


to become really familiar with orches- 
rt tra music. 


al Some good listener has compared or- 
ar chestra music to a moving picture done 
it in colors. This‘ is a good beginning 
G idea, Instruments have their own pe- 


k, tuliar tones which are often spoken 
of as their “tone color.” The trumpet 
blare sounds “red”; the harp gives a 
ly feeling of misty green-blue tints that 

hang over a body of water at sunrise. 


D The William Tell overture is a mu- 
: sic picture study. It is in “four reels” 


~“dawn” coming to the Alps; “the 
ye storm”; “the calm,” and the gathering 
_ Of the troops to defend the Swiss hero, 
Tell, which is known as the “finale.” 
A color movie of these scenes would 
_ Tequire every possible tint and shade 
of all the colors of the spectrum. The 
Orchestra conductor has just that, rep- 


, 

; resented in the tones and the combina- 
t .@ ‘ion of tones of his instruments. His 
- Dlayers'are arranged before him much 
) _*8 a painter puts his colors on his 
‘ Palette, 

, The strings are the “backbone” of 


tite Orchestra. Usually there are as 
Many stringed instruments as of all 
other kinds combined. This is because 
the Violin, like a human voice, accord- 

to the way in which it is used, 
tan give the red of the trumpet or the 
 Muisty tints of the harp. Too, it com- 
_ ‘ines easily with other instruments to 
| &ive shades of tone color. The string 
wy has also the viola (ve-o-la) just 
larger than the violin, and with 
x Peat the violoncello (called 
Ee. ‘or short), i 

" <t ), and the bass viol or 















The wood wind instruments are gen- 





warm browns and umbers, while the 
bassoon gives the dark background for 
the picture. 

In the brass family there is the 
French horn, which naturally has a 
distant. blue or gray-green tone color. 
It can be made to sound a strident 
orange-colored tone when played in a 
special way. The trumpet’s red can 
be softened into tints and shades. The 
trombone in its best use is royal pur- 
ple or blue, and the tuba, like the bas- 
soon, makes background. 

The percussion instruments needs a 
whole listening party of their own. 
They blend in with other instruments 
in curious and fascinating effects. 

Some January evening, draw the 
chairs around the living-room phono- 
graph, take a musical trip into the 
Alps. “Dawn” is breaking, the ’cello, 
beginning on its low string and pass- 
ing to its higher tones, sends up spi- 
rals of tone color which streak the sky 
with light. Soft sounds from the other 
instruments blend in until the sky and 
air glow. Wood wind instruments show 
flitting birds, opening flowers, tree 
branches swayed by gentle breezes. 
Thru all this the ’cello now sings a 
day-song to replace the shadows of the 
night. Just toward the close, the per- 
cussion instruments come into the pic- 
ture. Kettle drums give a low, distant 
mutter, and over the sunny scene a 
distant cloud takes on a tinge of gray. 
A hint of the storm which follows. 


breaks as all the instruments together 
picture driving rain, cutting hail, lash- 
ing trees and leaping torrents. Alpine 
storms are short. In the close of the 
picture the instruments stand out in 
their individual tone colors. The dis- 
tant mutter of thunder, the arching 
rainbow, the bird call, bring the stormy 
scene to a close. 

The third part of the overture is per- 
haps the most charming. The Eng- 
lish horn sings the call of the Alpine 
shepherd to his scattered sheep, while 
the flute answers like a bird calling its 
scattered family. The other instru- 
ments show lifting flower faces, shin- 
ing grass, and over all a rain-washed, 
blue, blue sky. 

The last of the “four-reel” picture is 
the most stirring. It opens with the 
red blare of the trumpets. The strings 
give another “hurry” figure, but not 
a gray color this time, there is a flash 
of steel and fire in this galloping-horse 
movement. No moving picture, with- 
out music, could carry half the excite- 
ment of this “finale.” In the middle 
comes a change, like a picture of the 
leaders taking council together, then 
the troops sweep on, and in a great 
swirl of sound* pennants and banners 
flash up into the air. It is the climax 
at which one listening boy shouted, 
“They’re goin’ in cheering!” And all 
of the instruments together give the 
flash of color and the cheer.—Fannie 
R. Buchanan. 








The Hearth Fire - . 








Dear Four-H Club: 

Our club here has been interested in 
reading about other clubs and what 
they accomplish, so I am sending in a 
brief report of our canning club here 
in West Point township, Butler county, 
Iowa. 

The U-Ne-Da Club was organized four 
years ago under the leadership of Mrs. 
Wm. Voigts, and until this summer our 
work was sewing. This year we took 
up canning by the cold-pack method. 
Each girl was required to can fifty 
jars by this method. 

According to the report books 
have canned this year as folows: 

Cold Pack—500 pints of fruit, 400 
pints of vegetables, 150 pints of meat, 
124 cans in tin. 

Open Kettle—400 quarts of fruit, 35 
quarts of apple butter, 12 quarts of 
chow-chow, 60 glass2s of jelly, 20 
pounds of dried apples. 

Our club has been working and plan- 
ning to send the seven girls and leader 
to the short course at Ames. We have 
held our basket social, also sold candy 
and popcorn at a couple of Farm Bu- 
reau meetings. 

We got up a play for our achieve- 
ment day program, entitled, “The Rum- 
mage Sale.” There were not enough 
girls in the club, so a few young folks 
kindly helped us. We had a pie social, 
also sold coffee, cake and sandwiches. 
We received $19.25 that night. A week 
later we took the play over into Jack- 
son township, where they have a thriv- 
ing Farm Bureau organization. We re- 
ceived over $12 there, with our pies, 
etc. At present our treasury holds 
$66.79. 

We sent a “budget” to the state fair 
at Des Moines, which brought us $8.75; 
a beoth at our own fair brought us in 


we 


$5, and our demonstration team, Emma 
and Anna Voigts, got first prize, which 
helped us out with $7. We are hoping 
for a larger and better club next year. 
—U-Ne-Da Club. 


A few more than the twelve hun- 
dred anticipated attended the fourth 
national Club Congress. These repre- 
sented forty-two states and Canada 
and the Hawaiian Islands. The pur- 
poses of the congress as given by Mr. 
G. L. Noble, of the National Committee 
of Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs, are to make 
it possible for boys and girls all over 
the country tocompare ideals and stan- 
dards of club work and at the same 
time see the world’s largest stock 
show. 





Very interesting trips of an educa- 
tional nature were planned and carried 
out for club girls and boys. These in- 
cluded pretty thoro sight-seeing trips 
to the various large industrial plants 
of the city, the Chicago Art Institute 
and the large parks and zoological and 
botanical gardens. The girls were 
formed into battalions, headed by club 
leaders from the various states, and 
assisted in finding their way about the 
city by members of the National Com- 
mittee on Club Work. 





There are 300,000 rural girls belong- 
ing to Four-H Clubs in the United 
States. It is estimated that the market 
value of their products, including those 
produced in canning, cooking, house 
furnishing and clothing would far ex- 
ceed $4,500,000 for 1924. 





There was a unique exhibit of canned 
goods brought to the Club Congress by 
Mabel Green, club leader from Hono 





and a silo for a neighbor and with. 
the money thus earned she went 
down to Ames along with nearly a 
thousand other girls. This year she 
will be there again. This time a 
flock of Barred Rocks that she has 
been caring for all summer will 
pay her way. 

Surely there are others who, like 
Ida, have made the trip this year 
possible for themselves thru their 
earnings. Let’s have a lot of letters 
in the Hearth Fire department of 
our pages next month, telling how 
you did it. Keep your letters down 
to three hundred words, if possible, 
and the best letter will receive $1. 











lulu. It included things we do not 
hear of commonly, such as pickled Bo- 
livian peppers (a yellow and very 
strong pepper), mangoe chutney, Chi- 
nese oranges and canned guavas. 





Some very artistic work was repre 
sented in one exhibit of canned goods 
which included 750 jars of fruits and 
vegetables and meats, canned by Four- 
H Girls all over the United States. All 
but five states were represented in this 
large exhibit. 





There were thirty-two champion giris 
from Iowa at the national Club Con- 
gress. These girls represented over 
10,000 club members in the state of 
Iowa. 





‘Gertrude Koch and Wilma Zabel, of 
Scott county, Iowa, stayed over at the 
invitation of the national Farm Bu- 
reau, to demonstrate at the dinner in 
honor of President Coolidge, Monday 
night, December 7. These two giris 
were the only ones in the country to 
be so honored. Incidentally, they are 
Iowa’s champion demonstration team 
and have given their demonstration on 
“the old colonial art of making hooked 
rugs” at thirteen fairs and the Club 
Congress. 


Marjorie Thomas 

One of lIowa’s most outstanding 
Four-H Club girls this year is Mar- 
jorie Thomas, of Council Bluffs, who, 
because she had the best six-year rec 
ord as a Club girl, won a prize trip to 
the national Club Congress in Chicago 
during the International Livestock Ex- 
position, November 28 to December 6. 
Marjorie’s record shows that during 
the past year she has made five dress 
es, two pairs of bloomers, a princess 
slip and a nightgown. The cost of the 
materials for these garments was 
$40.75, the retail valuation was $78, so 
that she saved by her sewing $37.25, 
or practically one-half of what the gar- 
ments would have cost her had she pur 
chased them at retail. 








The History and Book Puzzles 


Four-H girls have been sending in @ 
good many of the contributions to the 
book and history puzzles in the past, 
but lately the Lone Scouts have been 
beating them. We would like to see a 
strong showing from the girls on the © 
history puzzles—there are two kinds, 
remember—next month. What about 
the book puzzles? Would you like te 
have more of these? If so, send ina 
good book puzzle of your own making. 
If we get some real good ones, we'll 
start book puzzling again. 7 




























































Armstrong Perry Resigns 

- News has just reached us that Arm- 
strong Perry, who has been in charge 

of Lone Scout work for the last two 

years, has resigned. We have not 

learned who is to succeed him. 

Mr. Perry is known personally to the 
* members of our Tribe who were at the 
- @amp last summer, and to many others 
by his articles in Wallaces’ Farmer, 
the Lone Scout News and amateur pa- 
pers. Under his direction the Lone 
Scout organization showed great gains, 
particularly in the strictly farm field. 
His services in helping to build up the 
Wallaces’ Farmer Tribe have been 
; highly valuable and much appreciated. 
| His will be a hard place ‘o fill. 

3 We also are informed that a good 
' deal of the Lone Scout business will 
be handled from 200 Fifth avenue, 
New York City, instead of the old Chi- 
cago address. It is probable, how- 
_ ver, that Scouts in this section of 

’ the country will continue to order sup- 

plies from Chicago. 


ul 





; 


Missouri Issues a Challenge 


To the News: 

This is to inform the Scouts of Mis- 
souri that the Kentucky Thorobreds 
have accepted the challenge of the Mis- 
souri Mules to a contributing contest. 
The contest will begin with the Jan- 
ary issues of all publications carry- 
ing Lone Scout material and will end 
with the June issues. We want every 
>. Scout in the old “Show Me” state to 

rally to the standard. With co-opera- 
' tion and, that only can we expect to 
_ win. There are no fees or dues to 
join. One may become a member mere- 
ly for the asking. 

We are throwing into battle a dozen 
Mules, while the Thorobreds have fif- 
ty, and they are all active! Write 
‘me now, and not tomorrow, for tomor- 
row may be too late. Yea, Mules! 
Let’s go! 

The thing that inspired me to or- 
Banize this club was the showing of 
Council 11 in the last Council Chief 
election. If we intend to continue 
governing our organization we must 
_ have more than nine active Council- 
ors. There are 5,000 Scouts in our 
jurisdiction, and this means that every 
G.C. should be actively engaged in 
Scouting affairs. 

- The material and make-up of the 
News reminds me to a large extent of 
_ that which “Lone Scout” used to con- 
ee I look forward to the day when 

t will be the greatest thing in our old 

2 - organization. 
* We can not express our thanks in 
words for what the agricultural lead- 
} are doing for us. I feel that we 
destined to become the greatest 
organization in the world under 


os capable leadership.—Justin M. 
alker, LSD, LSB, GC. 




















New York Scouts 


the News: 

have been reading your interesting 
ler for the past ten months, but had 
‘thought of contributing (a grave 
ight on my part) till I read Mau- 
Blackman’s article in the Novem- 
‘issue. 

@ council chief elections are over 
as most of you know, I was de- 
for the chieftainship of No. 2 
d Munich. However, knowing 
mich as I do, I’m pretty sure he’ll 
ke a fine chief. Let all council No. 
ou 8 get behind our new chief and 


















help him put our state over strong in 
1926! 

The Pep club is coming along fine. 
It was a success from the first, when 
it started with seven members; it now 
has nine members; it could have many 
more but for the restrictions imposed, 
for a Scout must have passed his third 
degree and have at least one contribu- 
tion published before he is eligible for 
membership. The membership fee is 
10 cents, the yearly dues 25 cents. 

A New York rally was held on No- 
vember 11 and according to my 
younger who attended (I being unable 
to do s0 on account of work), it was 
a big success. 

Before closing I wish to let it be 
known that some famous old timers, 
including “Pauke,” are once more in 
the grand old L. S. A.—Bert Stubbs, 
GC, 116 Devoe St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





| Awarding Points 


To the News: 

I have just finished reading the No- 
vember 10 issue of Lone Scout News 
and I read with special interest the 
article by William E. Tevis, of Union 
City, Ky., about point awards. I have 
been reading quite a number of arti- 
cles on this subject during the last 
few months, and I have formed the 
same conclusion as Wallaces’ Farmer 
has about letting the Long House 
award all the points. 

Now, seeing as how each editor has 
to send one copy of each issue to the 
Long House, why not have them award 
the points and send them to the ed- 
itor and let him print them in the 
next issue? I think this would be a 
much more uniform method and it also 
would prove more satisfactory.—Willis 
C. Phelps, LSD-B. 





Philadelphia Scouts 
To the News: 
By a unanimous vote, Albert J. 


Woehr, Jr., LSS, GC, prominent Phil- 
adelphia booster, has been elected as 
Honorary Chief of the Penna-Warriors 
Tribe of Philadelphia, In the recent 
election of the Penna-Warriors local, 


some old-timers were elected. Chief, 
Frank N. Colona, LSB, LS38; Scribe, 
Walter P. Kurtz, LS3; Wampum Bear- 
er, Joseph Ginsburg, and Sachem, Is- 
rael V. Medwork, LSI. (All members 
of the Wallaces’ Farmer Tribe.) Chief 
Colona joined the L. S. A. away back 
in 1918, and with the honorary chief’s 
help we are making our local the fast- 
est growing tribe in the east. Penna- 
Warriors would. appreciate some data 
from other local tribes on decorating 
a tribe room and running meetings.— 
I, V. Medwork, LSI. 





News of Georgia Scouts 


To the News: 

Since I have been getting the News, 
I have not seen a word from Georgia 
Scouts, so I am sending in a little 
news. 

A Douglas county Lone Scout rally 
was held recently at Winsten. Preston 
B. Brown, LSC-B-3, is now in the 
school of business administration at 
Emory University. James Thomas is 
starting a new publication known as 
The Ideal Boy. Lone Scout Paul Dyal 
has been elected editor of his high 
school paper, The’ Mt. Berry News. 

All Scouts interested in collecting 
tribe papers, please write me.—Robert 
Griggs, Winston, Ga. 





Prairie Farmer Field Meet 


The Prairie Farmer Tribe last month 
had a mail field meet on the same plan 
followed by Wallaces’ Farmer Tribe 
last summer. Their champion, Leland 
R. Baker, of Clark county, made a rec- 
ord that came very close to the record 
of our tribe champion. Baker is 5 feet 
6 inches tall and 15 years old. 

In the five events (standing and run- 
ning high jump, standing and running 
broad jump and hop, step and jump) 
Baker made a record of 121 per cent. 
Boyd Shank’s record was 124per cent. 
Scout Shank was the all-around cham- 
pion of Wallaces’ Farmer Tribe. 

We hope that a dual meet can be ar- 
ranged between the two tribes for next 
spring. 





stand: 


with liberty and justice for all. 


Address 


Lone Scout Application Blank 
Date. 


I have, with the consent of my parents or guardian, taken the follow- 
ing pledge of the Lone Scouts of America, which I have read and under- 


“I pledge my allegiance to my flag and the nation for which it stands, 
I will ‘Do a Useful Thing Hach Day’ and 
be worthy of the name, Lone Scout.” 


Enclosed find 25 cents, 15 cents of which is to pay the cost of enroll- 
ing me as a member of the Wallaces’ Farmer Tribe of Lone Scouts of 
America and dues for one year, and 10 cents of which is to pay for a 
year’s subscription to the Lone Scout News. 
Farmer is furnishing the Lone Scout badge free of charge, and that this 
membership fee entitles me to a membership card, the badge, a hand- 
book and all the privileges of the order. 
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If this application is sent in by a Scout who is organizing a local 
tribe, he should fill out the following blank: 


Name Of OrgamiZe’...........cccscccoscsscsscseroees 
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I understand that Wallaces’ 




















Bronze Bug Race 


I thought that the Wallaces’ Rf, 
Tribe Scouts would like to know the 
finals in the bronze bug race ag 
of the members are Wallaces’ Parmer an 


Tribe Scouts. Here they are: we 

Ernest W. Fair, 306; Charles Roma the 
191; Edward Tevis, 85; F. V. Mo we 
85; John R. Brann, 73; Bernerd bir 


69; E. Ken Stanley, 56; Harold Wal be 
lace, 45; Bryce W. Anderson, 39; Gen the 
eld L. Yoho, 20; Elmer T. Hendricks An 
14; J. W. Rousseau, 13; Shurtlift Mop an 
gan, 10; Lloyd Rennow, MJr., 8. ae 

The winners of the special prizes wo 
offered by C. Carle Webb are: Youth, | the 
Charles Rowan; National Scout, | cal 
Charles Rowan; Black Hawk News, his 
Ernest W. Fair; Tug, F. V. Mondrig; | as 


Scouting News, Ernest W. Fair. ga 
The special newspaper prize was dr 
won by J. W. Rousseu. lie 


I, in behalf of the other bugs and bo 
myself, herewith thank all the tribe th 
papers and editors that have looked — of 













kindly on our work and enabled us te fle 
win these places. As ever, be! 
ERNEST W. FAIR, LSC-B46, be 
Chief, — gr 
x wi 
of 
Boost the News . ae 
To the News: be! 
Hello, Scouts! You read the News; we 
do yoy boost it? I do; I’ll say I do! It > (1 
is a paper that appeals to the boy in Me 
the same manner that our “Lonie” of | Je 
the past did. You remember it, if you” Go 
were a loyal Scout of bygone days. The” So 
News is treading in dear “Lonie’s” Fa 
tracks. Look what progress it bag 
made during its- short existence, Ag 
Scouts, it is our duty to help make tt’ 80 
better. We can do it by boosting at” cer 
every opportunity. The best way i tal 
by getting new members for the Wak dat 
laces’ Farmer Tribe. Another good | of 
way is to share your copies of the Ga 
News with your boy friends. Show ou 
them the pictures in the News of thé” Ne 
other farmer Scouts. Let them read 
your stories and articles, if you 2 le 
had any published. If your friend . 
a live-blooded boy, the chances are thal rags 
you have enrolled another boy intoour® 
fast-growing tribe, and the best OF” th 
ganization for the farm boy.—Ed Je 
Tevis, LSB-D, Union City, Ky. Bi 














Tennessee Lone Scouts 


To the News: 

Well, fellows, I guess maybe we Wi 
have a new amateur paper in the f 
soon, the name of which will be 
Tennessee Lone Scout, and it will 
four or more 9x12 pages monthly 
will be published by the Davy Cree 
Tribe of Friendship, Tenn., and 
edited by T. Jordan Lee, and 
fully illustrated with cartoons, © 
designs, etc. The subscription 1 
is two-bits per year, Subscribe, 
and send your subscription to the 
dress below.—T. Jordan Lee, & 
Tenn. 
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News Notes 


Scouting News, published by 
Riley, LS, is progressing nicely. 
features much news and it is 4 
on time, 

The Trailmaker, published ee Ca 
Winther, expects to publish @ 
November issue to celebrate the 
Scouts’ tenth birthday. 

The Los Angeles Legion Annual 
ly was keen. Pictures, articles, 
items and poems graced the P 
Joe Taylor, Noel, Mo. 
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Dur Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 





—_ 


Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
are as they were ee ene by Henry Waliace, with such slight changes as 
¢ 





be made 
the quarterly reviews. 


may occa- 
to the lesson text, This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 


duced by any 


paper until special written permission has been obtained 








The Word Made Flesh 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
gon for January 3, 1926. John, 1:1-18. 
Printed—John 1:1-5; 10-18.) 


“In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God, (2) The same was in 
the beginning with God. (3) All things 
were made through him; and without 
him was not anything made that hath 
been made. (4) In him was life; and 
the life was the light of men. (5) 
And the light shineth in the darkness; 
and the darkness apprehended it not. 

“(10) He was in the world, and the 
world was made by through him, and 
the world knew him not. (11) He 
came unto his own, and they that were 
his own received him not. (12) But 
as many as received him, to them 
gave he the right to become the chil- 
dren of God, even to them that be- 
lieve on his name: (13) who were 
born, not of blood, nor of the will of 
the flesh, nor of the will of man, but 
of God. (14) And the Word became 
flesh, and dwelt among us (and we 
beheld his glory, glory as of the only 
begotten from the Father), full of 
grace and truth. (15) John beareth 
witness of him, saying, This was he 
of whom I said, He that cometh after 
me is become before me: for he was 
before me. (16) For of his fulness 
we all received, and grace for grace. 
(17) For the law was given through 
Moses; grace and truth came through 
Jesus Christ. (18) No man hath seen 
God at any time; the only begotten 
Son, who is in the bosom of the 
Father, he hath declared him.” 


A preliminary word about John’s 
gospel: - It differs from the ‘three pre- 
ceding gospels in several very impor- 
tant particulars. They were the reve- 
lation of Jesus of Nazareth as the Son 
of man, to the simple-minded people of 
Galilee, unskilled in theological dis- 
cussion of philosophic distinctions. 
Nowhere in these gospels does He 
directly proclaim His divinity until He 
had turned His steps toward Jerusa- 
lem for the last time, and then only in 
endorsing Peter’s confession that such 
&man as He must necessarily be much 
more than man: “Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God,” to which 
Jesus answered: “Blessed art thou, 
Simon Bar-Jonah: for flesh and blood 
hath not revealed it unto thee, but my 
Father who is in heaven.” The gospel 
of John, on the other hand, is the rev- 
> @lation of Jesus of Nazareth as the 

‘Bon of God. Nowhere in these first 
three gospels igs there any attempt, 
beyond citing the application of cer- 
tain prophecies to events in the life 
of Christ, to prove any great doctrine. 
The story of His life with all its new 
and revolutionary ideag is told simply 
_ to those simple-minded people and al- 

80 to speak to soak in. While 
in John’s gospel, from the very first 
‘tentence he starts to prove a certain 
definite proposition, and states his 
Proposition with the utmost clearness 
and distinctness in the first five 
verses. All the rest of the gospel is 
simply the elaboration and proof of 
this first proposition. 

Proposition ig that Jesus of 
Nazareth was not merely human but 
also divine; that He was not a son of 
| Sod as a good man is, but the Son of 
3 sate. at the remotest period think: 
be or conceivable, termed in Genesis 
Sree.” He was with God, 
san ty and truth was God; and not 
rely’ that, but that through Him 
® vine manifested itself in creative 

Work; that this creation covered all 
BS. And to give the statement the 


widest possible sweep, adds: “And 
without him was not anything made 
that hath been made.” His proposi- 
tion is that He not only created all 
material things, but was the source 
of life also; in fact, the life and light 
of men. 

This proposition John proposes to 
prove, and he announces that h® will 
prove it; first, by the testimony of 
John the Baptist then recognized as 
a revealer of the Divine will (verses 
6-15); and second, by the reproduction 
of His likeness among the sons of 
men: “But as many as received him, 
to them gave he the right to become 
children of God, to them that be. 
lieve on his name: who were born, 
not of blood, nor of the will of the 
flesh, nor of the will of man, but of 
God”; and third, by the testimony of 
those who had seen Him in glory on 
the Mount of Transfiguration (Mark, 
9:2-3): “And we beheld his glory, 
glory as of the only begotten from the 
Father.” (Verse 14.) 

The first five verses state the prop- 
osition. The next thirteen verses out- 
line the general line of proof as above 
stated, and to establish it further in 
the rest of the gospel John cites events 
in the life of Jesus without much ref- 
erence to time or place, but solely 
because they have a bearing upon his 
main argument. 

We must assume that when a man 
capable of presenting his proposition 
in this clear and concise manner uses 
a word—the very key-word of his 
whole proposition—without stopping 


to define it the meaning or meanings . 


of that word are well known and clear- 
ly understood by those to whom he 
wrote. It may be stated here that 
this gospel was without doubt written 
at Ephesus between the years 70 and 
80. At that time discussion was rife 
in the philosophic world as to the re- 
laticnship of God to matter, and this 
word translated “Word” (logos) was 
a technical term used to express and 
define the power that ruled and gov- 
erned the world. Piato used the term 
to denote the reason of the world, the 
guiding principle, not, however, as dis- 
tinct from the world but as similar to 
reason in man. His disciple Aristotle 
used it to denote the principle that 
dwells in all matter. About twenty or 
thirty years before this gospel was 
written the doctrines of Philo, an 
Egyptian Jew, had modified the teach- 
ings of Plato and Aristotle. Familiar 
with the Scriptures, Philo knew that 
the world was created by the word of 
God, “word” being the English trans- 
lation of the Greek word “logos.”’ He 
knew, furthermore, that in all subse- 
quent history God had revealed Him- 
self to His people by His word, some- 
times by a messenger declaring His 
word. He further knew that the term 
word was personified in the Psalms, 
and still further that both in Job and 
in Proverbs the word of God under the 
name of wisdom, or its application to 
personal life, was described almost if 
not altogether as a person; as, for 
example, in the eighth and ninth chap- 
ters of Proverbs. He knew it figured 
largely in the apocryphal bocks, writ- 
ten 150 or 200 years before, in which 
there was a curious blending of this 
Jewish thought with the philosophy. of 
Plato. 

When Christianity came in with its 
doctrine of both the divinity and hu- 
manity of Jesus of Nazareth, two he- 
retical sects grew up in the Christian 
church, and it is these that the apostle 
evidently has in mind in framing his 
proposition in the first five verses. 
One of these sects, the Ebionites, held 
that the Logos was divine, but denied 


His pre-existence. The other, the Do- 
ceta, whilst admitting the divinity de- 
nied His assumption of human nature,. 
the fundamental error underlying both 
being every-day agnosticism, a very 
ancient heresy which we have baptized 
with a new name. It was evidently to 
correct these errors of heathen, Jew, 
and so-called Christian, that the apow 
tle framed his proposition in the first 
five verses, stating his doctrine of the 
Logos and his identity with Jesus of 
Nazareth. We may state this doctrine 
in these words: That the eternal Word 
of God, the source af all existence, 
life and light, became flesh and dwelt 
among us, was witnessed to by John 
the Baptist, rejected by His own peo- 
ple, but received by some who had the 
power or right given them to become 
the sons of God. He was the perfec- 
tion and end of God's revelation of 
Himself, which was partially made in 
the law, but fully declared in Jesus 
Christ. 


A dead world would be a poor thing 
~—a half-finished world. There must 
be life in it if it is to reveal divine 
glory. The Word, therefore, was life; 
“and the life was the light of men,” 
intellectually, morally and spiritually 
(Psalms, 36:9). John’s thought, there- 
fore, is that Jesus of Nazareth, the 
Word or Logos, was the Creator, the 
giver of life to all that is in the world, 
a light to guide that life perfectly. 

Thru all these years that light had 
shone thru legislators like Moses, 
psalmists like David, priests like Sam- 
uel, and prophets like Isaiah; yet the 
world was not able to apprehend it. 
“The world through its wisdom knew 
not God” (I Corinthians, 1:21); dark- 
ness reigned thru all lands, partially 
even among the chosen people. Now 
comes the full manifestation of the 
Word, first by a witness—John the 
Baptist—a man sent from God, who 
understood his mission thoroly, who 
was not the Light, but the witness of 
the Light, which coming into the world 
should give light to every man. The 
Word had been in the world all these 
years, His own world, but this world 
of men knew Him not. He revealed 
Himself thru prophet, priest, and sac- 
rifice to His own people, but they re- 
jected Him. Some believed on Him, 
and to such gave He the power, the 
right and the ability, to become sons 
of God; such men as Moses, David, 
Isaiah, Ezekiel, Hezekiah. A change 
was vital and necessary, a new birth, 
not by means of superior earthly ef- 
fort of the human will, but by the will 
of God. 


These verses describe God’s deal- 
ings with men in the past and lead up 
to the final revelation of the Word, all 
that Plato meant, that Aristotle 
guessed at, that Philo conceived of, 
and more; what Abraham and Moses 
and David and Isaiah dimly groped 
after and believed: the Creator of the 
World, the Source of life and power in 
the world, became incarnate, was 
made flesh and dwelt among us, and 
we beheld His glory, the glory not of 
this world nor of man, but the glory 
of the only begotten from the Father. 
This verse is the keynote to John’s 
gospel, 

The first witnes to His diyinity was 
John the Baptist: He that came after 
me is come to be before me, for the 
very good reason that in point of fact 
He was, that is, existed before me. 
This is the substance of that remark- 
able quotation of John the Baptist’s 
testimony, found in John 1:30. In 
short, John here recognizes the prior 
existence and divinity of Jesus of Naz- 
areth as One comé from heaven itself 
to meet and verify the revelation of 
Divine will, which thereafter should 
suspend all others, and by which the 
utterances of John himself and the 
prophets must be interpreted. To this 
testimony John adds: “For of his full- 
ness we all received, and grace for 
grace”—the fullness of that Divine 
Life which means the revelation and 
expression we have been constantly 
receiving in ever-increasing measure, 
grace for grace, grace upon grace. an 
ever-increasing supply according to 


our needs and our willingness to ex- 
emplify it in our lives. 

The law, it is true, was given thru 
Moses. Preliminary stages of the Di- 
vine will could be committed to a ser- 
vant, but the full revelation of the de- 
velopment of the Divine plan could be 
committed only to the Master. “For 
he hath been counted worthy of more 
glory than Moses, by so much as he 
that built the house hath more honor 
than the house. For every house is 


__ (19) 1707 


a 
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builded by some one; but he that built y. 


all things is God. And Moses indeed 

was faithful in all his house as a ser 

vant, for a testimony of those things - 
which were afterwards to be spoken; 

but Christ as a son, over his house; 

whose house are we, if we hold fast 

‘our boldness and the glorifying of 

our hope firm unto the end.” (He 

brews, 3:316.) 

The closing verse of the lesson ig 
one of the most fundamental and all- 
important statements made in the 
whole range of revelation. “No man 
hath seen God at any time.” For, as 
the Westminster Catechism well puts 
it, “God is a spirit, invisible, eternal, 
and immutable” in all His attrihutes, 
being truly beyond human comprehen- 
sion. The Creator can come within 
human intellectual comprehension only 
thru manifestation in human forn. 
Hence the incarnation of Jesus in or- 
der that the Divine being made flesh,’ 


we may come in touch with Him, be- — 


ing the “very fullness of the Godhead 
bodily,” “tempted like as we are, yet 
without sin,” and “touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities.” Thru our 
fellowship with Him we are able to 
come “boldly unto the throne of grace, 
that we may receive mercy, and find 
grace to help us in time of need.” 


Food and Teeth 


A MEDICAL journal recently pub- 
lished an article on the effect of. 
diet and sunshine on teeth. The con- 
clusion from a survey of children’s 
teeth confirms the theory that a 
coarser diet is associated with good 
teeth and a softer one with poor teeth, 
Water is also said to have its effect 
on dental conditions, hard water be- 
ing beneficial to good development. 

Foods which are recommended are 
bran and whole wheat breads, espe 
cially the crusts. The child of this 
generation is being told that crusts 
will build strong teeth rather than that 
they will make the hair curl. Perhaps 
many of us have better teeth because 
we believed the latter story even the 
we never achieved the golden ringlets 
that our imagination pictured develop- 
ing over night after having conscien- 
tiously consumed the crust of our slice 
of bread at supper. 

Other foods which aid in tooth 
building are raw fruits and vegetables, 
especially the fibrous sorts, such as 
apples, cabbage and celery. These are 
effective cleansing agents and we hope 
the time will come when celery hearts 
or chopped cabbage will be served 
after the dessert course. How much 
better our mouths would feel than now 
when we end a meal with a soft sweet 
pudding, cake or cream pie. 

Children should be served with 
whole grain cereals. The ready-to-eat 
breakfast foods are valuable because. 





they need to be chewed, and chewing. 
stimulates the teeth. Some mothers © - 
give their children these cereals dry 
as a between-meal food as well as for 


breakfast served with milk. 

Other factors in the building and 
protecting of teeth are miik, cod liver 
oil and sunshine. The milk is rich 
in lime, and cod liver oil and sunshine 
help the body to utilize it. Of equal 


importance is the regular examination — 


Pr 


by a dentist so that the teeth will be 
kept thoroly clean and any decay 
stopped in time.—Barbara Brooks. 





HIS VIEW 

“TI want a word of advice.” 

“Well?” 

“What is the best way to approach you 
for a loan?’ 

“If you are sensitive, you had better. 
write for it, and when you get my reply 
tear it up without reading it.” 


& 
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HEARTS AND HOMES DEPARTMENT 














“Tie gm i Yow 
| cart and Mine 


rT IS a happy privilege I have in 
again wishing you all a Merry 
_ Christmas and joy and happiness dur- 
ing the coming year. What a short 
~ time it has really been since the last 
time these wishes were seasonable. It 
- is funny, isn’t it, how far apart Christ- 
’ mases are in childhood and then how 
they seem to run together as we grow 
older. 
There are many manifestations of 
the Christmas spirit. In our homes 
' there is a pungent fragrance of spruce 
and pine, a decided gayety about the 
~whole place. There is the tree for the 
' children—yes, and for the old folks, too 
—and the pantry shelves loaded with 
goodies and more things cooking in the 
kiteHen; gifts for the family and 

friends, all around. We do not take 

our Christmas casually. 

These are in truth manifestations of 

_ the spirit of Christmas, but more im- 
- portant than all of these is that one 
thing which gives to these other ex- 
pressions a real significance. That 
one thing is the Christmas spirit in 
your hearts and mine. Without it, “the 
’ gift without the giver is bare.” 

If there comes to us at this time a 
| Yealization of.the promise brought into 
' the world with the birth of a child; 
if we sense anew our obligations and 
responsibilities in a brotherhood of 
man suggested in that ages-old “Peace 
on earth, good-will toward men”; if 
we feel the deep joy of a family united 
this Christmas-tide, then truly we have 
the Christmas spirit within ourselves. 








On Being a Good Boss 


NE of the great advantages and at 
the same time one of the great 
drawbacks to keeping house in our 
own home is the fact that we are our 
Own boss! 

It is so easy to be lenient with our- 
; Selves. It is so pleasant to drift along 
' with no specified hours of labor, no 
~ “holding to schedule. Easy and pleas- 
-. ant for a while, that is. But unless 
we watch out we find ourselves in a 
treadmill, going round and round and 
Bever really getting anywhere. 
cs aes “Budget your time,” says the mod- 
N "ern housekeeping expert. “Have a 
"\_Sthedule of duties and hold to it as 
on y as possible.” 


















"= “She is a poor ‘manager,’” they 
‘ s-uged to say in grandmother’s day; add- 
me the pertinent adage: “What you 
in your head you must make up 
Gwith your heels!” 

So, whether we like doing so or not, 
must admit that it pays to plan 
r work. Of course, no housewife 
‘ver carried out a plan or lived up to 
work schedule exactly. 

-" he greatest help I have ever found 
4m the line of household management 
48 the planning of work by the season. 
It requires a certain length of time 
for us to make a dress for Susie. It 






















‘ore school begins than it does the 
week after, but it makes a wonderful 
fference in the mind of the worker. 
“This will be all ready when Susie 
: is it next week,” we think compla- 
ently, when making it beforehand, 
"and there is joy and satisfaction in 
ch work. “Oh, dear, I must get this 
s this week,” we think as we fran- 
ply our needle when the dress 
‘week late. It took no more time, 
Ds, to make the dress the sec- 
week, but it took a lot more out 
e worker! 

ike jotting down my plans in a 
pok; in this way I preserve the 
of "previous Seasons and often 
fit thereby. “Doing my housebook 

































in a rocking chair,” I sometimes call 
Tt. And truly such planning saves my 
“heels” a great many needless steps 
and my “head” a great deal of need- 
less worry. 

“Oh, don’t you dislike these dull, 
melancholy days?’ wails a neighbor 
housewife over the phone on a bleak 
October morning. Truth to tell, I had 
been so busy on those dull mornings 
clearing away a bunch of “seasonable” 
duties that I had not thought about 
the conditions of the weather. A few 
last bulbs to plant. A few berry 
bushes to set out. Those garden 
weeds to burn. Housecleaning for the 
chickens, Earth to store in a dry 
place for the February planting of 
seéds. Winter clothing out of the stor- 
age chests and summer clothing in its 
place with a cleaning of closets and 
bureaus during the transfer. 





a 
——— 


“Burrr-r! Where are my heavy 
union suits?” demands our family 
some cold morning. How much pleas- 
anter and easier to say: “In your 
closet,” than to rush to the store room 
and hurriedly burrow thru boxes and 
trunks for the truant garments. 

“Oh, don’t you dread the winter?” 
I am asked so many times. True, it is 
cold and I do get “stormed in.” But 
my fingers fairly ache to get at some 
of the projects I have laid out for that 
blustery season. Contents of piece- 
bags*to be made into quilts and cush- 
ions and rugs. Those battered but 
beautiful old chairs of grandma’s to be 
refinished and recaned. A staggering 
quantity of plain sewing and mending 
to be cleared up. A delightful collec- 
tion of reading matter crowded out of 
the more active seasons. Letters to 
dear but busy friends. So long as I 








SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book ‘‘Old Mother West Wind,” by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 








Johnny Chuck’s Secret 


Johnny Chuck had built himself a new 
home under the old apple tree. No one 
knew about it except Mr. Sun; but after 
it was finished Johnny felt that he just 


must tell somebody, so he confided the 
secret to Jimmy Skunk, vunder strict 
promise that he will not tell a_ soul. 


Jimmy, however, unthinkingly tells Peter 
Rabbit, but makes him premise that he 
will not tell. 


Now Peter Rabbit is very inquisitive, 
very inquisitive indeed. So as soon as he 
had parted from Jimmy Skunk he made 
up his mind that he must see the new 
home of Johnny Chuck. So off he started 
as fast as he could go towards the old 
apple tree in a corner of the Green 
Meadows. Half way there he met Reddy 
Fox. 

‘Hello, 
going in such 
Fox. 

“Over to the old apple tree to see 
Johnny Chuck’s new home," replied Peter 
Rabbit as he tried to dodge past Reddy 
Fox. Then of a sudden he remembered 
and clapped both hands over his mouth. 

“Oh, but it’s a secret, Reddy Fox. It’s 
a secret, and you mustn’t tell!’’ cried 
Peter Rabbit. 

But Reddy Fox wouldn't promise that 
he wouldn't tell, for in spite of his hand- 
some coat and fine manners, Reddy Fox 
is a scamp. And, besides, he has no love 
for Johnny Chuck, for he has not for- 
gotten how Johnny Chuck once made him 
run and called him a “ ’fraid cat.” 

So when Reddy Fox left Peter Rabbit 
he grinned a wicked grin and hurried off 
to find Bobby Coon. He met him on his 
way to the Laughing Brook. Reddy Fox 
told Bobby Coon all about Johnny Chuck’s 
secret and then hurried away- after Peter 
Rabbit, for Reddy Fox also is very in- 
quisitive. 

Bobby Caon went on down to the 
Laughing Brook. There he met Billy 
Mink and told him about the new home 
Johnny Chuck had made under the old 
apple tree in a corner of the Green 
Meadows. 

Pretty soon Billy Mink. met Little Joe 
Otter and told him. 

Then Little Joe Otter met Jerry Musk- 
rat and told him. 

Jerry Muskrat saw Blacky the Crow 
and told him, and Great-Grandfather 
Frog heard him. 

Blacky the Crow met his first cousin, 
Sammy Jay, and told him. 

Sammy Jay met Happy Jack Squirrel 
and told him. 

- Happy Jack met his cousin, 
Chipmunk, and told him. 

Striped Chipmunk passed the house of 
old Mr. Toad and told him. 

The next morning, very early, before 
Old Mother West Wind had come down 
from the Purple Hills, Johnny Chuck 
stole over to his new home to begin work 
on his new back door. He had hardly 
begun to dig when he heard someone 
cough right behind him. He whirled 
around and there sat Peter Rabbit look- 
ing as innocent and surprised as if he 
had really just discovered the new home 
for the first time. 

“What a splendid new home you have, 
Johnny Chuck!” said Peter Rabbit. 

“Y—e—s,”’ said Johnny Chuck, slowly. 


Peter Rabbit! 
a hurry?” 


Where are you 
asked Reddy 


Striped 





“It’s a secret,” he added suddenly. ‘You 


won't tell, will you, Peter Rabbit?” 


Peter Rabbit promised that he wouldn't 
tell. Then Johnny Chuck felt better and 
went back to work as soon as Peter Rab- 
bit left. 


He had hardly begun, however, 
someone just above him said: 
morning, Johnny Chuck.” 

Johnny Chuck looked up and there in 
the, old apple tree sat Blacky the Crow 
and his cousin, Sammy Jay. 

Just then there was a rustle in the 
grass and out popped Billy Mink and 
Little Joe Otter and Jerry Muskrat and 
Happy Jack Squirrel and Striped Chip- 
munk and Bobby Coon. When Johnny 
Chuck had recovered from his surprise 
and looked over to the doorway of his 
new home, there sat Reddy Fox on John- 
ny Chuck's precious new mound. It just 
seemed as if all the little meadow people 
were there, all but Jimmy Skunk, who 
wisely stayed away. 

“We've come to see your new home,” 
said Striped Chipmunk, ‘and we think 
it’s the nicest home we've seen for a long 
time.”’ 

“It's so nicely hidden away, it’s really 
quite secret,” said Reddy Fox, grinning 
wickedly. 

Just then up raced the Merry Little 
Breezes and one of them had a message 
for Johnny Chuck from Great-Grandfath- 
er Frog. It was this: 

“Whisper a secret to a friend and you 
shout it in the ear of the whole world.” 

After every one had admired the new 
home, they said good-bye and scattered 
over the Green Meadows. Then Johnny 
Chuck began to dig again, but this time 
he wasn’t making his new back door. No, 
indeed! Johnny Chuck was digging at 
that new mound of yellow gravel of which 
he had been so proud. Jolly, round, red 
Mr. Sun blinked to be sure that he saw 
aright, for Johnny Chuck was filling up 
his new home between the roots of the old 
apple tree. When he got thru, there was 
no new home. 

Then Johnny Chuck brushed his coat 
carefully, shook the sand out of his 
trousers, wiped his hands and started off 
for his old home. And this time he 
didn’t take his special hidden *path, for 
he didn’t care who saw him. 

Late that afternoon, Johnny Chuck sat 
on his old doorstep, with his chin in his 
hands, watching Old Mother West Wind 
gathering her Merry Little Breezes into 
the big bag in which she carries them to 
their home behind the Purple Hills. 

“‘*Whisper a secret to a friend and you 
shout it in the ear of the whole world.’ 
Now what did Grandfather Frog mean by 
that?” thought Johnny Chuck. ‘‘Now I 
didn’t tell anybody but Jimmy Skunk and 
Jimmy Skunk didn’t tell anyone but 
Peter Rabbit, and—and—” 

Then Johnny Chuck began to chuckle 
and finally to laugh. ‘ ‘Whisper a secret 
to a friend and you shout it in the ear of 
the whole world.’ My gracious, what a 
loud voice I must have had and didn’t 
know it!” said Johnny Chuck, wiping the 
tears of laughter from his eyes. 

And the next day Johnny Chuck started 
to make a new home. Where? Oh, that’s 
Johnny Chuck’s secert. And no one but 
jolly, round, red Mr. Sun has found it 
out yet. 

(More about Johnny Chuck next week; 
this time about his great fight.) 
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find joy in achievement, such a wi 
can never be a dread. 
The spring rush is a happy oc 
if things move along in good order, » 
the brooder house was in ported es 
beforehand, those early chicks are 
tle trouble and insure eggs for y 


















autumn’s scarcity. “os 
If the garden was plowed and ti Gils 
plants started early, the garden wo of | 









moves along in a gratifying 
Housecleaning is robbed of much of jy 
discomfort if store rooms, closets an 
cupboards were set to rights during 
the winter, new draperies prepap 
and necessary repairing done a ite 
ahead of time. 

The summer season on a farm ignt 
so bad-in itself if it isn’t clutter) 
with duties left over from the other 
seasons. 

I wish every woman whose hows | 
work has settled into a rut would try 
planning her work by the season, 

Look ahead. Do each task a week * 
before it is needed, instead of a week 
after. Practice to choose essential ” 
things first. Learn to eliminate nop 
essentials until some more leisurely” 
time, ; 

Don’t let the work drive you, It 
really is not so much the amount of — 
work we do as it is the spirit in which — 
we do it that makes us feel content © 
and satisfied or weary and discour © 
aged. a 

Be a good and efficient “boss” in 
your own home. q 
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Children Should Be Out- 
of-Doors ; 
Fits ultra-violet rays of sunlight, | 
necessary for growth and bone for ~ 


BEES SeSsFS _FASSEST 






















































mation, are filtered out by window : on 
glass, at least so say the scientists, oe 
There is a kind of glass made which 9 ai 
will let these rays pass thru, but a 7 ,,, 
the present time it is too expensive @ — me 
be practical and children to whom up 
these rays are all-important can gt me ™ 
enough of this kind of light by oub = 
door play each day that the weather is alt 
good. i Shi 

So dress the children warmly but # oe 
not too heavily, and send them out to i 
play. They need the sunlight as well He tha 
as the exercise. Proper clothing will off 
protect them from the weather evel - 
tho it be severe cold. Two or thre — ons 
layers of light or medium weight Uh ” sta 
der-clothing, a woolen dress or sil; i om 
preferably with bloomers, and a Welk ” ing 
fitting head covering, will keep thei oth 
comfortable on the coldest days. Over as 
shoes, rubbers and leggings will 7 4 
against wet feet and legs. ag 

Children who play out-of-doors al 
winter are much less likely to Wh 
doctoring in the spring to bring a 
the rosiness to their little cheeks, = 






moreover, they have a greater 
ance to disease. 
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Kris Kringle to 

Just as the moon was fading a 
Amid her misty rings, mi 
And every stocking was stuffed hor 
With childhood’s precious things A 
Go 

Old Kris Kringle looked ‘round — th 


And saw on the elm-tree 
High-hung, an oriole’s nest, 
Silent and empty now. 












“Quite like a stocking,” he laugh 

“Pinned up there on the tree! 
Little I thought the birds 

Expected a present from me! 






SSeress 

















Then old Kris Kringle, who loves 
A joke as well as the best, 
Dropped a handful of flakes 
In the oriole’s empty nest. 
—Thomas Bailey Al@ 
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TsTORY OF THE BIBLE 


From ‘*Hurlbut’s of the Bible”* 


opyright MCMIV, by W. 


The Dg A eae Co., Publishers 














STORY ForTY-TWO 


THE STORY OF AN ALTAR BESIDE THE RIVER 
Joshua 22:1 to 24:33 


HEN the war for the conquest of 
VY canaan was ended, and the tribes 
were about to leave for their plaecs in 
the land, Joshua broke up the camp at 
Gilgal, which had been the meeting place 
of the Israelites thru all the war. ; 
You remember that two of the tribes 
and half of another tribe had received 
their land on the east of Jordan, but their 
goldiers crossed the Jordan with, the men 
of the other tribes. Joshua now called 
these soldiers, and said to them: 

“You have done all that Moses, the 
servant of the Lord, commanded you; you 
have stood faithfully by your brothers of 
the other tribes; and now the time has 
come for you to go back to your wives 
and your children in your own tribe-lands 
g the other side of Jordan. Go to your 
homes, where your wives and children are 
waiting for you. Only remember always 
to keep the commandments of the Lord, 

be true to the Lord, and serve Him 
with all your heart and all your soul.” 

Then Joshua gave them the blessing of 
the Lord, and sent them away. They left 
Bhiloh, where the Tabernacle was stand- 
ing, and came to the river Jordan. There 
on a great rock where it could be seen 
from far, they built a high altar of stone. 

Soon it was told among the tribes that 
the men of the two tribes and a half tribe 
had built for themselves an altar. God 
had commanded the people to have but 
one altar for all the tribes, and one high 
priest, and one offering for all the tribes 
upon the altar. This was for the purpose 
of keeping all the people together, as one 
family, with one worship. 

The people of Israel were greatly dis- 
pleased when they found that these tribes 
had built an altar, while there was al- 
feady one altar for all the tribes at Shi- 
loh. They were almost ready to go to 
war against the tribes on the east of the 
Jordan on account of this altar. 

But before going to war they sent one 
of the priests, Phinehas, the son of Ele- 
azar, and with him ten of the princes of 
Ierael, one from each tribe, to 
men of the tribes on the east for what 
purpose they had built this altar. These 
men came to the men of Reuben and 
Gad. and the half tribe of Manasseh, and 
éaid to them: 

“What is this that you have done in 
building for yourselves an altar? Do you 
Mean to turn away from the Lord and set 
Up your own gods? Have you forgotten 

w God was made angry when Israel 
Worshiped other gods? Do not show your- 
selves rebels against God by building an 
Age God’s altar is standing at 

oh” ea 

Then the men of the two tribes and a 
half answered: 

“The Lord, the only God, He knows 

that we have not built this altar for the 
offering of sacrifices. Let the Lord him- 
self be our judge, that we have done no 
wrong. We have built this altar so that 
our children may see it, standing as it 
stands on your side of the river and not 
on our side: and then we can say to them. 
‘Tat that altar remind you that we are 
one people, we and the tribes on the 
other side of Jordan.’ This altar stands 
48 a witness between us that we are all 
tee and worship the one Lord God 
A el,’ 
Sines the princes of the nine tribes and 
chen were satisfied. They were pleased 
te they knew that it was an altar for 
be ess and not for offerings. They 
sag the altar “Ed, a word which 
one witness. “For,” they said, “it is a 
God "88 between us that the Lord is our 
» the God of us all.” 
_—. was now a very old man, more 
ple undred years old. He knew that 

a the soon die, and he wished to give 

es oe his last words. So he called 
tribes nag and rulers and judges of the 
middle — him at Shechem, in the 
Ty the land and near his own 
be they were all together 

" ua reminded them of 
tbr done for their fathers 
Abraham, ih He told them the 
call: the’ eed he left his home at God's 
Boing le a of Jacob and his family 
years the ons Egypt; and how after many 
that ane. — had brought them out of 
the Ab tad the Lord had led them 

lana a erness and had given them 

‘ Sree a were now living at 

“You are livin gym v 
hot build aaa J : cities that you did 
8d olive ‘tree you are eating of vines 

the Lora see that you did not plant. It 

MES. No Who has given you all these 
804 serve hin, therefore, fear the Lord, 

© Many of ay ee all your hearts. And 
ss eer. “ave any other gods, such 
river el father worshiped beyond 
ped in es your fathers sometimes 
“Sypt, put them away, and 


before 
all that 
and for 
story of 


ask the 


serve the Lord only. And if you are not 
willing to serve the Lord, then choose this 
day whatever god you will serve; but as 
for me and my house, we will serve the 
Lord.”’ . 

Then the people answered Joshua: 

“We will not turn away from the Lord 
to serve other gods; for the Lord brought 
us out of Egypt where we were slaves; 
and the Lord drove out our enemies be- 
fore us; and the Lord gave us this land. 
We will serve the Lord, for He is the 
God of Israel.”’ 

“But,” said Joshua, “you must remem- 
ber that the Lord is very strict in His 
commands. He will be angry with you if 
you turn away from Him after promising 
to serve Him, and will punish you if you 
worship images, as the people do around 
you.”’ 

And the people said, ‘‘We pledge our- 
selves to serve the Lord, and the Lord 
only.” 

Then Joshua wrote down the people's 
promi-s in the book of the law, so that 
others might read it and remember it. 
And he set up a great stone under an oak 
tree in Shechem, and he said: 

“Let this stone stand as a witness be- 
tween you and the Lord, that you have 
pledged yourselves to be faithful to Him.” 

Then Joshua sent the people away to 
their tribe lands, telling them not to for- 
get the promise that they had made. After 
this, Joshua died, at the age of a hundred 
and ten years. And as long as the people 
lived who remembered Joshua, the people 
of Israel continued serving the Lord. 





RADIO REFLECTIONS 


How many radio listeners believe we 
have too many radio broadcasting sta- 
tions, especially of the poor and trashy 
type. I am sure that if the question 
could be put to a vote, the demand would 
be for fewer stations and a higher grade 
of programs. A few stations are already 
giving us the finest and most pleasing 
kinds of music, of lectures, of short dra- 
mas, and of other material for entertain- 
ment and instruction; of such nature that 
one feels a pride in tuning in at any time 
to entertain friends and loved ones. We 
are sorry to say, however, that far too 
many of our stations are putting on most- 
ly music that is merely noise, songs that 
are either silly or suggestive, talks that 
are too evident only to fill in the time, or 
thinly veiled propaganda or cheap adver- 
tising. Iam sure that the great major- 
ity of thinking radio listeners wil} heart- 
ily applaud Secretary of Commerce Hoov- 
er’s decision to license no more broad- 
casting stations unless they can show a 
definite service to be given the listening 
public and then not unless they are in 
such a location that they will not conflict 
with established stations that are giving 
a definite service. In other words, the 
“freedom of the air’’ is to be interpreted 
from the point of view of the listening 
public rather than from that of the broad- 
casters. 

It is estimated that to equip and op- 
erate a first-class broadcasting station, 
with a first-class operating force and 
furnishing good music and other enter- 
tainment, costs around $50,000 to $75,000 
per year, sometimes higher. With several 
of the larger stations setting such a pace, 
it is evident that many of the poorer and 
weaker stations can not keep up the race 
very long, and may be expected to fall 
by the wayside. Let us hope that the 
mortality among these poorer stations will 
be great enough that the better stations 
will have a chance to give us good enter- 
tainment without their programs being 
spoiled by interference from other sta- 
tions. And also let us hope that Secretary 
Hoover will not allow such dying stations 
to transfer their licenses unless the new 
parties can meet in every way the de- 
mands of definite service and non-inter- 
ference demanded of new stations. 

It is evident that the radio manufac- 
turers are at last waking up to the fact 
that the farm field is the great sales pos- 
sibility of the future. There are approx- 
imately 6,000,000 farms in this country, 
every one of which is a present or future 
prospect as a radio owner, The farmer 
needs radio, for business, for entertain- 
ment, and for education, since he is very 
much isolated by weather and bad roads 
during the seasons when radio ig at its 
best. This field has hardly been scratched 
as yet, and the wise manufacturers are 
giving it very careful study. Not only 
does the farmer buy a rather good type 
of multi-tube set, but, unlike the city 
man, he dves not expect to try out a doz- 
en or more sets before he buys. I know 
of one city man who had tried, at the last 
report, some seventeen different sets, and 
still had not purchased. He had cost the 
different agents more in expense and 
service than they would make on a num- 


ber of sales. The average farmer inves- 
tiagtes, as well as he can, and then buys 
outright the best set he thinks he can 
afford. 





SKUNK PELTS 


The once-despised ‘‘wood pussy” is 
coming to be recognized as an asset to 
the communities it inhabits. Tho a chance 
encounter with one may still be a source 
of banter, the skunk as a fur bearer has 
real dignity in this country, ranking sec- 
ond only to muskrats in importance. 
Thirty-four states now have laws protect- 
ing skunks, with open seasons of one and 
a half to six months. There are still 
fourteen ‘states that give no protection 
whatever to skunks. and one which pro- 
tects them in only a few counties. The 
Biological Survey recommends a closed 
season of at least nine months, but would 
always reserve the right of farmers to 
destroy predatory skunks. The skins of 
skunks are prime from about the middle 
of October to the middle of February. 





MISSOURI! BEE-KEEPERS 
The Missouri State Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation has set its 1926 membership goal 
at 1,000. It is estimated that there are 
40,000 in Missouri, and with state appro- 
priation for bee-keeping cut off and foul 


brood all over the state, the goal should 
be easily reached. The association has 
nearly 500 members now and is getting 
strongly organized thru county associa- 
tions. The biggest thing the assoviation 
is working on is the passage of a bee law. 
requiring the registering of apiaries 

the payment of an inspection fee of 1 
cents per colony. This will pay for and 
simplify state inspection. Ninety per cent 
of the members of the association are 
small bee-keepers. All of the officers 
have less than 100 colonies each. Very 
few commercial bee-keepers belong to 
the association. 





GEORGE DID IT 


George Clarke, a celebrated negro min= 
strel, on cne occasion when being exame 
ined as a witness, was severely interro- 
gated by a lawyer. 

“You are in the minstrel business, I 
believe?”’ inquired the lawyer. 

“Yes, sir.” was the reply. 

“Is not that rather a low calling?” 

“I don’t know but what it is, sir,” ree 
plied the minstrel, “but it is so much 
better than my father’s that I am proud 
of it.” 


The lawyer fell into the trap. “What 


. was your father’s calling?” he inquired. 


“He was a lawyer,” replied Clarke, 
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ATTRACTIVE SPORTS FROCK 


The small figures will convince you how 
easy it is to make this charming style, 
which may be made with long or short 
sleeves. Printed or plain taffeta or silk, 
crepe de Chine, flannel, twill, faille damas, 
bengaline or rep are suitable materials 
from which to fashion this design. 

Figure No. 1 shows the upper part of 
the dress immediately atfer being cut 
from Pattern No. 2498. Figure No. 3 
shows the waist seamed, the epaulet 
shoulder finished and long sleeves insert- 
ed into armholes, and the circular skirt 
cut, ready to be gathered to the long 
waist. The third figure shows the dress 
almost completed, except to add the col- 
lar, which takes but a few minutes to do, 


Pattern No. 2498 cuts in sizes 14 and 
16 years, 36. 38, 40 and 42 inehes bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 34 y 
36-inch material with % yard 32-inch con- 
trasting. 

These patterns are guaranteed to fit 
perfectly and allow all seams. Price 10¢ 
each, prepaid. Order by number and give 
size or age. Write plainly and be sure to 
sign your name and address. A big 
fashion quarterly, containing all of the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, ete., 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. Remit by 
lc or 2c stamps and send all orders to the 
Pattern Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines. lowa. Allow about ten days 
or two weeks for the delivery of the pat- 
terns or fashion quarterly. 
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By I. W. DICKERSON 


are invited to avail themselves of Mr. Dickerson’ expert knowledge. 


He will gladly 


Babsecribers 
@newer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics. A2-cent stamp should accompany al! inquiries. 
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Removing Rusted or Broken 
Screws 


Often one of the troublesome jobs 
the household repairman strikes is 
that of removing a screw which has 
rusted fast or which has broken off, as 
the old screw may have to come out 


- before the repair can be done properly. 


First is the case where the screw is 
in good shape, but is rusted fast so it 
can not be turned with the screw- 
driver available. Set a square ended 
punch or bolt on the screw head and 
give it a light tap with a hammer. 
This may tend to drive the screw in 


deeper, but the important thing is to’ 


break or loosen the contact the screw 
threads have with the wood, as often 
when this is done, the screw can be 
turned out easily. Use a short screw- 
driver held in a brace, if available. If 
not, hold an ordinary screwdriver 
blade firmly in the screw slot, push 
down hard, and at the same time turn 
the screwdriver shank with a pair of 
pliers or a small wrench so as to get 
better turning purchase. Sometimes 


turning the screw in slightly loosens | 
it more quickly than trying to unscrew | 


it at first. 
If the stuck screw is a machine 
screw in metal, the same general 
method should be followed, except that 
it is best to soak the screw well with 
kerosene or with some of the many 
rust dissolving compounds on the mar- 
ket. If this can be done several hours 


before trying to remove the screw, | 
often this will be all that is required. | 


Another plan where other plans fail 
fs to hold a red-hot rod against the 
screw head until the screw and the 
surrounding metal is well heated, then 
place a cold screwdriver against the 
screw head, and immediately try to 
unscrew it. This also can be used on 


a stubborn wood screw if marring the | 


wood slightly is not objectionable. 

Where the screw head is intact but 
the slot is badly damaged, often the 
slot can be made as good as new by 
cutting it down a little deeper with a 
hacksaw, after which the methods al- 
“ready given should be used. Where 
the head does not deject enough to 
permit using a hacksaw, the slot usual- 
ly can be dressed out and cut deeper 
by breaking off a piece of hacksaw 
blade a little shorter than the length 


of the slot, then holding this with a 
pair of pliers or a clamp, and moving | 


it back and forth like a saw. Old 
hacksaw blades should be kept on 
hand for just such emergencies as this. 
Many people try to remove screws 
with round heads or which project 
slightly by catching the heads with a 
pair of pliers and trying to turn them 
in that way, but my experience has 
been that this seldom if ever is suc- 
cessful and simply chews up the screw 
and makes the final removal that 
much more difficult. 
\ Where the head is broken off, it is 
often difficult to remove the screw by 
ordinary means. If it projects above 
the surface, it may be loosened by 
one of the methods described, then a 
slot cut with a hacksaw, and un- 
screwed with a screwdriver. Or the 
projecting screw may possibly be 
_ Brasped and turned with a pair of pli- 
ers. Or two sides may be filed flat 
and the screw caught with pliers or a 


: as small wrench. 


A screw broken off below the sur- 
face may sometimes be backed out by 
setting a small punch against a cor- 
ner and tapping it with a light hammer 
im such a way as to turn it in the back- 
Ward direction, but usually this can 
» Mot be depended on. The best way to 

‘remove such a screw, either wood or 
machine type, is to make a center 
“with a center punch, drill down a short 

y with a small drill, and then 
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force in lightly the proper size of an 
ezyout tool. This is a tapered hardened 
tool with a left hand twist, and fits 
into a brace or drill chuck. As the 
brace is turned backwards, the left 
hand twist crowds the tapered tool 
tighter into the drilled hole and us- 
ually the screw can be turned out eas- 
ily. If such a tool,is not available, a 
three-cornered file or other hardened 
tool can sometimes be forced into the 
drilled hole and then turned with a 
wrench or a pair of pliers. 

Everyone who does much repair 
work should have two or three short 
stiff screwdrivers which fit into a 
brace, since the combination allows 
of putting heavy pressure on the 
screwdriver, while at the same time 
it is short and stiff enough to stand 
the heavy leverage exerted by the 
brace. Another excellent type is the 
short stiff screwdriver with a handle 
which can be turned crossways when 
desired so as to give better leverage 
in turning. This type is sometimes 
called the hammer screwdriver  be- 


a good spark; and hence there is us- 
ually no trouble where battery ignition 
is used. Where dry cells are used for 
starting, they will be much more re- 
sponsive if warmed up a little. Where 
the spark depends on a magneto, there 
should be no trouble in securing a 
spark, provided the engine can be 
cranked past dead center with some- 
thing near the usual speed. But it is 
very seldom that the failure to start 
is due to lack of a spark. 


But. getting into.the cylinder an ex- 
plosive mixture of air and vaporized 
fuel—“Ay, there’s the rub.” It 
sounds easy enough, but often is quite 
troublesome. Modern gasoline is 
rather heavy and vaporizes rather 
slowly even in hot weather unless ar- 
tificial heat from the exhaust and the 
hot cylinders is supplied; while at 20 
below zero and inside an engine even 
colder, it simply refuses to vaporize 
at all, 


There are two ways to attack the 
problem. The easiest way is to prime 
the engine with some fuel which will 
evaporate at the low temperatures, 
and this is the plan I most earnestly 
recommend if you wish to save your: 
self hard work and worry in starting. 
‘Have priming cocks or priming spark 
plugs on the engine, and in very cold 
weather keep a can or bottle of half 
ether and half high test gasoline. Pour 
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cause the smooth end of the handle 
can be used as a light hammer when 
turned crossways, 


Easier Starting in Cold Weather 


Some of our readers may think this 
idea of “Easier Starting in Cold 
Weather” is an out and out fraud, after 
a particularly disheartening fight with 
the flivver on some below zero morn- 
ing, but there are a few fundamentals 
about starting a car or a tractor in 
cold weather, which if known and fol- 
lowed will cut down very much the la- 
bor and worry of getting the engine 
to go. 

Assuming that the engine is in op- 
erating condition but very cold, just 
two things are necessary to get it to 
start. The first is to get in the cylin- 
der under partial compression a mix- 
ture of air and vaporized fuel of such 
a proportion to be exploded; and sec- 
ond, to have occur in the cylinder at 
the proper time a spark hot enough to 
explode this charge. 

Ordinarily there is not very much 
trouble in cold weather in getting a 
spark hot enough to fire a good mix- 
ture. While a storage battery when 
very cold is sluggish and may not 
seem to have much power, it usually 
will furnish plenty of current to give 





a thimbleful of this into each priming 
cup or the air intakes, choke the en- 
gine so as to draw this with some gas- 
oline into the cylinder, let this stand 
for two or three minutes so the ether 
will evaporate, and then switch on the 
ignition and see if the engine will not 
start as soon as you try it. Usually 
two or three primings with the ether 
mixture will start an engine in the 
coldest weather. Remember, however, 
that the ether-high test gasoline mix- 
ture must be carried in a stoppered 
bottle, in an oil can with an arrange- 
ment for elosing up the spout, or in 
one of the type of cans in which the 
top screws on. If left open even for 
a short time, the ether will evaporate 
and the mixture will have no value for 
starting purposes. No danger need be 
felt that the ether will have any bad 
effects on ‘the engine when used for 
starting in this way. 

Unless some such volatile primer is 
used, artificial heat of some kind will 
have to be applied to the fuel mixture. 
One way to do this is to fill the ra- 
diator with hot water; but this is us- 
ually not practicable, as the radiator 
will likely contain an anti-freezing 
mixture and there will be no way of 
saving it and using it again. Also it 
may not be convenient to heat from 
three to ten gallons of hot water. An- 








other way is to wrap a rag around; 
intake manifold and pour boiling y 
ter over it, taking care that the 
doés not get into the carburetop 
air intake or onto the ignition paws 
This is often all that is requi 
Sometimes a hot iron wedge or gatos, 
may be laid against the intake man 
fold until it is heated up enough to ys, 
porize the fuel. Sometimes qa | 
bag of sand is heated in an oven gy 
hot as it will stand and then 
wrapped around the carburetor op 
take manifold. These are all more @ 
less effective when used thoroly gy 
with good judgment, a 
Still another method of applying 
heat in starting is a heating elemaw 
placed some place about the carby 
or maniéold and heated for a mij 
or two before trying to start by page 
ing thru the heating element a curren 
from the storage battery Ag the fy 
from the carburetor must pass direetly 
over the red hot wire, it is quite 
fective in vaporizing the fuel, 
drain on the battery is quite seven 
but as it lasts only a very few mip” 
utes and comes only a few times a day 
it is not so serious as it seéms, The 
battery can be saved a great deal 
the owner will turn the engine overg 
few times by hand before trying {g) 
start it on a cold morning. § 
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Watch the Scales in Winter — 
Special attention must be given to 
platform scales in winter if se t 
errors do not creep into the weights 
at that time. Inaccuracy often te” 
sults from snow and water and slest 
working into unexpected places and 
freezing so as to cause changes in the 
scale acticn. i. 
One place to watch for trouble is be 
tween the platform and the surroanh 
ing frame. A chunk of ice or and” 
wedged into a narrow crack may either 
lock the two parts together so as to” 
at least cause very heavy friction, of 
it may crowd the platform to one sidé 
enough to throw the knife edges off 
their proper bearings and thus change 
the correct lengths of lever arms. 
Another place to watch is o. 
water and slush runs thru the pla 
form cracks and freeze around the, 
knife edges and other bearings, this” 
making the action sluggish and slow | 
breaking, and may even weight do 
some lever as to cause a serious error) 
in the weight. This is especially s) 
rious where the ice is knocked off 
tween taking the gross weight ald 
tare weight. In such a case, if the; 
tare weight is taken first, the lve: 
stock owner may lose; while if takel 
after the gross weight, the stock buyer, 
is likely to lose several pounds. 
The safest way to prevent 
troubles is to have the platform ; 
inside a building or under some 0M, 
of shelter. If this is not conven +f 
or practicable, the next best thing ® 
to cover the platform with an old @F 
paulin or an old carpet so as to 
as much of the weather out as 
ble. This can be removed whe 
the scale is to be used. Jarring | 
scale before it is used will help to 
lodge any snow or ice which is about 
ready to fall off. 


Chimney Extension Will In 
prove Draft " 


Draft is an important factor in & 
ting the best results from a healaee 
plant. If the draft was inade 
last year an attempt should be mae 
to remedy it. This can sometimes % 
done, says E. A. Stewart, of the 
cultural engineering division, Ui 
sity of Minnesota, by fitting aa ™ 
pipe extension of four or five 
the top of the chimney. If one of 
large old style chimneys is lackiM&* 
draft the fault can be remedied DY? 
ting a two-foot section of eight oF# 





inch pipe on the top of the chi—E 
Mr. Stewart says every housenem 
this year should resolve to K@SPe 
ashes out of the ash pit and out @® 
cellar as well. This plan Wi 
grates and lessen the danger i 
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THE DAIRY 


invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions concerning 
Our readers our dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 








Water Supply Essential 


The water supply for dairy cows is 
relatively greater importance than 
with most other classes of livestock. 
“Bxperiments have shown that to pro- 
quee thirty pounds of milk the cow 
‘must consume approximately 100 
of water. If the cows are 

given an opportunity of drinking but 
once a day, and this at an ice-covered 
‘rough, it can readily be seen that 
they will not consume the water neces- 
gry to produce a maximum flow of 


The usual result: of an inefficient 
watering system is that the cows fall 
off rapidly in their milk flow. The 
yeason that watering cups attached to 
the stalls have made rapid progress is 
that they furnish a ready supply of 
water at all times. Where this sys- 
tem ig used the cows take a smaller 
quantity of water at each time but con- 
sume a much larger quantity during 
the entire day. 

If a watering system of this kind is 
not used it is essential that the cows 
be watered at least twice a day. Tank 
heaters are necessary for outside 
tanks if the water supply is not run 
into the tank fresh for each watering. 
If the tank where the cattle drink is 
protected from the winter winds-it will 
be possible to secure much larger wa- 
ter consumption. Where it is neces- 
sary for the cows to face a northwest 
wind and stand unprotected while they 
drink it is impossible to get them to 
consume the water necessary for eco- 


pomical production. ‘ 





Purebred Sire Paid Good Returns 


The lack of adequate records often 
cause some people to think that good 
purebred sires do not pay. Cow test- 
ing associations help to dispute many 
of these arguments or excuses for us- 
fog a poor sire. 

A member of one of the cow testing 
associations recently completed a test 
which shows the difference. He owned 
a grade cow with a record of 249 
pounds of fat in ten months. Her first 
heifer calf was sired by a scrub bull. 
During her first lactation period this 
heifer produced 4,320 pounds of milk 
and 154 pounds of fat. The second 
heifer calf was sired by a bull of good 
breeding and type and during her first 
lactation period this second heifer 
Produced 6,860 pounds of milk and 
275.1 pounds of fat. 

The feed costs on the two heifers 
Were practically the same. The heifer 
from the scrub sire showed an income 
over feed cost of $16.50 while the heif- 
@ from the good bull showed am in- 
tome above feed cost of $71.89. This 
will pay the difference in the cost of 

Service fees and still leave a sub- 
santial profit to the owner for invest- 
ihg in a good sire, 





Water Separators a Failure 


At the present price of butterfat wa- 
lef separators which leave considera- 
of the fat in the milk are expen- 
tive luxuries. Some of the experiment 
fations have stated that such sepa- 
‘Tators lose approximately forty pounds 
Of the fat of the average cow in a 
Year. Good centrifugal separators 
should not lose over two pounds. Thir- 
Weight pounds of butterfat at 50 cents 
¥t pound would mean a loss of $19 
| ber cow per year at the present prices. 
figure is equal to the average 
| Motit on many cows. 

Centrifugal separators also need 
Attention. If the speed is wrong, 
cream screw is not properly ad- 
4, Or if the bowl is out of balance, 

* oa will not be satisfactory. 
oe separators which are not 
; 800d results should receive 





prompt attention. The essential dif- 
ference between the two types of sepa- 
rators is the water separator can not 
be regulated so that it is efficient 
while the centrifugal separator will 
save practically all of the butterfat in 
the milk. 


Producers Interested in Quality 


One of the important reasons why 
the co-operative creameries are able 
to pay a higher average price for their 
product than that paid by centralizers 
is on account of a better quality of 
product which enables them to make a 
quality of butter which sells for high- 
er prices than the product of most 
centralizers, 

Milk producers who will sell milk 
for city consumption obtain higher 
prices for their product than produc- 
ers who do not have a similar market, 
for the reason that the city milk trade 
demands a high quality product. 

These two facts are the best argu- 
ment to present to any One who argues 








meal is used instead of the ground 
corn, we would suggest a grain ration 
of 3.5 pounds of corn and cob meal, 4 
pounds of ground oats and 2 pounds of 
oil meal, The bran ration suggested 
is a little more expensive than either 
of the other two, but it will probably 
produce slightly better results. 





(Chronic Bloating 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 


“T have a cow that bloats every time 
she is turned out on pasture, even if 
she is only out three hours at a time. 
She swells up all over her body. She 
doesn’t seem to be going down on milk 
at all, as she is giving from three and 
a half to four gallons of milk a day. 
What is the trouble and what can I do 
for her?” 

Chronic bloating in a cow such as 
you describe is often due, to tuber- 
culosis of the glands in the throat and 
chest. These enlarge and prevent the 
escape of the gas forming in the stom- 
ach. It may also be due to a chronic 
inflammatory condition of the intes- 
tines. If your cows have not been 
tested for tuberculosis and found to 
be free from that disease, we recom- 
mend testing this cow. If tuberculosis 
is not the case, she should be fattened 
for the market, as there is little 





milker looks as if he ought to win? 


of Spirit Lake. 
the man on the right. 





CAN YOU PICK THE BEST MILKER? 
How much chance do you have at selecting good milkers on form? 
Try out your judgment by looking at the two pictures above. 


Have you got the answer figured out? All right, now for the facts. 
Neither are professionals, since both are in the banking business. 
man on the left is J. H. Rozema, vice-president of the First National Bank 
L. A. Koon, vice-president of the Terril Savings Bank, is 
The prize was given to Mr. Rozema. 
contest was a feature of a Farm Bureau tour of Dickinson county, lowa, 
in charge of County Agent L. K. Bennett. 


Which 
= 
The 


The milking 








that the present agitation for im- 
proved quality in dairy products is not 
for the best interests of the producer. 
Criticism should be placed on the buy- 
ers who do not buy dairy products on 
grade. In such localities producers of 
good quality suffer on account of the 
poor quality of other producers. Ev- 
eryone who is interested in seeing bet- 
ter returns for dairy products should 
work together to eliminate such con- 
ditions. 


~ 





Dairy Ration 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“What would you suggest as a grain 
ration for Guernsey dairy cows which 
have silage and alfalfa hay. Please 
suggest a ration where there is avail- 
able ground corn, ground oats and oil 
meal. Also I would like to have anoth- 
er ration when bran is available in ad- 
dition. Also another ration when corn 
and cob meal is used instead of ground 
corn.” 

For 1,000-pound cows giving 30 
pounds of 4.5 per cent milk daily, we 
would suggest feeding about 30 pounds 
of silage and 10 pounds of alfalfa hay, 
together with a grain mixture of about 
3 pounds of ground corn, 4 pounds of 
ground oats and 2 pounds of oil meal. 
If bran is used, we would suggest an 
average daily ration of about 3.5 
pounds of ground corn, 2 pounds of 
ground oats, 2 pounds of bran and 2 
pounds of oil meal. If corn and cob 





chance of her ever overcoming the 
trouble. 





Dairying in Wisconsin and 
New Zealand 


Producers who are interested in 
studying the difference in the methods 
which are pursued by the dairymen in 
New Zealand as compared to Wiscon- 
sin should write for Bulletin 377 of 
the Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Madison, Wis. This report is the re- 
sult of investigations of H. L. Rus- 
sell and Theodore Macklin during a 
trip to New Zealand last year. The 
problems of the New Zealand produc- 
ers are stated and wherever possible 
they are contrasted with the prob- 
lems in Wisconsin. Production, mar- 
keting, methods of organization, and 
others phases of the dair} industry in 
both places are discussed. 





Oleo Trials in Wisconsin 


The first trial on the anti-oleomar- 
garine act in Wisconsin will occur in a 
short time. Some time ago the oleo- 
margarine interests obtained an in- 
junction restraining the dairy and food 
division from enforcing the act. The 
state has nearly completed gathering 
its data for the hearing. It is likely 
that the case will be carried to the su- 
preme court on account of the large 
interests involved. 


Z 





New + . p. St d 
in Wisconsin ! 


The cheese factories of Wisconsin 
which are manufacturing the foreign 


types of cheese, such as Swiss, Mm- 
burger, block and brick cheese, are 
planning a federation which will ‘be 
similar in many respects to the feder- 


ation which has been marketing other 
types of cheese. It is hoped that 12, 
000,000 pounds of cheese will be mar- 
keted thru the organization. 

A charge of 1 cent per pound of 
cheese sold will be deducted by the 
federation in~addition to charges for 
handling and selling. This will be 
used to finance the organization and 
will be returned to any of the factories 
that withdraw from the organization. 
Two-fifths of a cent will go into a cir 
culating capital. fund and three-fifths 
will be set aside for warehousing. 

It is believed that the new organiza- 
tion will cut the marketing costs in 
half. The aims of the organization aré 
to improve the quality of the product 
and to improve the buying service so 
as to attract buyers to the Wisconsin 
foreign cheege market. 


Burlington Milk Producers 
Organize 

An organization of the milk pro- 
ducers of the Burlington, Iowa, terri- 
tory has been added to the numerous 
organizations of milk producers in 
Iowa who are .working together to se- 
cure better selling conditions for 
their product. Practically all of the 
larger Iowa cities now have organiza- 
tions of this kind. Some of these are 
bargaining associations similar to the 
one just formed in Burlington, while 
others own and operate plants either 
for the sale of their product or for the 
manufacture of the surplus product. 

The officers of the organization in 
Burlington are Oscar Senti, président; 
George Fritz, vice-president, and Ar- 
thur Meyer, secretary and treasurer. 
The directors are J. S. Senti, Cari 
Koestner, John Cornick, Clarence Cam- 
eron, William Spitzmiller and Henry 
Sniith. 


Sweet Clover Wins Cow Testers’ 
Approval 


It may be that the drouth the past 
summer has been very hard on ordi- 
nary pastures or very favorable for 
sweet clover, but regardless of the 
reason, sweet clover has won many 
friends. An examination of the com- 
ments of the testers of the different 
cow testing associations show that 
practically all of them mention the 
increased production which some of 
their members have received by utiliz- 
ing this crop. 

A comparison in August of two 
herds which received no other feed 
in addition to the pasture showed that 
on sweet clover the average produc- 
tion was 689 pounds of milk and 27.5 
pounds of fat, as compared to 470 
pounds of milk and 17.8 pounds of fat 
on blue grass pasture. . 


Selecting a Breed 


The first question that arises in 
starting a dairy herd is the question of 
breed. Often too much importance is 
attached to this matter. On the other 
hand, the question of using purebred 
stock or at least well bred grade stock 
is usually under-estimated. As a rule, 
the man will make tH@® best success 
with stock that he likes best, as it is 
possible to make a success with good 
stock of any of the different dairy 
breeds. 

A point which should always be 
taken into consideration in the selec 
tion of a breed is the type which is 
most popular in the community. The 
importance of community breeding is 
now recognized. Such an effort not 
only helps in breeding up a herd, but 
also helps ‘n providing a market for 
the surplus. 
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want by the original Collis Process 
which saves each and every valuable 
~element of buttermilk and removes 
only the water. Collis is the origi- 
nator and world’s largest manufac- 
turer of dried buttermilk. 
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THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 


















Merry Christmas 

Merry Christmas to our poultry 
breeders. May every owner of a hen 
get an egg on December 25. May each 
be as successful in giving as is the 
hen herself. 

The hen’s gift in the fresh, new 
package is always just what it was 
hoped she would give. The expectant 
receiver has felt no uncertainty save 
“Will she?” -or “Won’t she?” 

The hen’s gift is a small gift, per- 
haps, but it is the spirit of the giver 
and not the intrinsic value of the gift 
that matters. With the spirit of the 
“cut-cut-cut-ca-daw-cut; cut-cut-cut-ca- 
daw-cut,” which the hen jubilantly 
trills when she hag given, there can 
be no fault. 

There is personality about the hen’s 
gift. She carries out the real Christ- 
mas spirit by giving something she 
has made herself. Her gift is suitable, 





Not so many years ago no one ex- 
pected a hen to lay on Christmas; now, 
every nest has a nest egg aS an exam- 
ple. It takes a better hen to be a good 
hen on Christmas, 1925, than it has 
ever taken. To the owners of these 
flocks of good hens we again wish a 
Merry Christmas and a full egg bas- 
ket. Let us feel pride in the knowl- 
edge that our hens are the only citi- 
zens of the barnyard that show enthu- 
siasm for work, The cow raises her 
voice only when she wants her calf, 
her food or her stable. The horse is 
silent save when he is lonely, hungry, 
thirsty or unsheltered. The hen ad- 
vertises her accomplishment thru her 
song; the eock tuning in with his carol 
of “Cock-a-doodle-doo-o0; cock-a-doo- 
dle-doo-oo!” 

The hen is a cheerful giver; she 
gives what she has, and she scratches 
for what she gets. May Santa Claus 
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useful and wanted. If the commer 
cially minded owner expects some- 
thing from her in return for the feed 
and shelter he hag provided, he fol- 
lows a sordid precedent of making 
Christmas giving a matter of barter 
and exchange. 

The piquancy of the hen’s gift is 
not dulled by being offered only when 
commandeered as is the service of the 
horse, the milk of the cow. No; the 
hen gives freely, joyously, the best of 
food ready for market or table, and 
then cackles_ hospitably: “Come, 
come, come and get it; come, come, 
come and get it.” 

Don’t misinterpret the hen and think 
that her song is but enthusiastic ig- 
norance of her condition of servitude. 
The hen’s cheery “Cut-cut-ca-daw-cut; 
cut-cut-cut-ca-daw-cut,” demonstrating 
the human nature in her nature, which 
expresses itself by registering thru 
song her joy in living and giving, 
rang out long before efficiency experts 
recognized the profit in joining music 
to service, 

If she indulged in thinking, serious 
thoughts might intrude themselves 
on the hen at the holiday season. She 
might reflect on the thousands of her 
kind that on Christmas are giving 
meat instead of eggs! 
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balance any ration that is unbalanced, 
and give her a chance to do her best 
in 1926. 





Financing Their Ranch 

Perhaps’ the ‘Stunt of two Tucson 
young ladies will suggest something 
new in the line of financing the build- 
ing of a chicken ranch. Here is the 
plan: The prospect is asked for a 
dollar, with the explanation that the 
purpose of the dollar is to help fi- 
nance a chicken ranch, In return for 
the dollar he is given a receipt which 
entitles him to one free chicken din- 
ner after the plant is established, and 
the young ladies are prepared to give 
dinners. a 

That might not be a bad idea for a 
ladies’ aid that wished to raise money. 
Ask for a dollar for the fund, and 
give a ticket to a chicken dinner down- 
town. Then make an occasion of it, 
have a parade, floats of chickens with 
the advertisements of the owners on 
their coops. Head it with a band, and 
let the ladies wear aprons with crow- 
ing roosters—no, it would better be a 
laying hen—and paper caps colored 
like their favorite breed, 










Is There a Leak? ~~ 

An old joke runs something j 
this: “I know there is money j 
poultry business because I put 
What I want to know is how to ” 
the money out.” 

Some poultry flocks are not pet 
ing adequate reward for the {nye 
ment and upkeep because of wag 
Waste in the poultry yard is ugy 
leak—more of a frittering ag 
time or feed than deliberate 
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dering of potential profits. Thig j 

may be a dribble of waste of feag m a 
such small proportions that it is 4 gnerif 
noticed. It may be drain of an oom uties, 
sional death from disease. One peer 
dead from unknown causes dosg Ml oul 
seem much loss. When the sum game gone 
the occasional dead birds is added» reside 
the leak is expensive. The leak ari, 
come from emptying the feed bing “se 
hoppers without adequate return fg Me mt ’ 
prodigality in feeding. Possibly gs me #0! 
pletion of the pocketbook (which the oe 
poultry flock is supposed to maka am there 





full) is due to failure to get full yal 
of the ration because of lack of ba. 
ance. It is an old story that the om 
grain ration, no matter how ¢ 
that one grain, is the dearest 7 
There is a chance that the leak may 
be found in deterioration of the flock 
thru failure to keep up blood : 
Unsuitable matings will quickly cangg 
degeneration in the young stock and. 
impair any chance of profit thru ip) 
creasing the weight of the fowl, or the 
egg production record. ; 
Another leak—which we put last be 
cause it really is most importan s 
the cost of unnecessary labor. It is 
possible to spend much time potte 
about with the chickens. Unless Pe 
creased profits show that the labor 
is worth while, give to the chickens 
only their due proportion of care, 7 
am speaking of course of poultry as a 
industry. When it comes to poultrp 
keeping as a hobby, one naturally” 
rides it hard. The longer the ride” 
the more fun out of the hobby—H) 
a 4 





Poultry House Litter 


According to the Nebraska College 
of Agriculture, chopped or shredded 
corn or sorghum fodder makes i : 
litter for the poultry house during the 
winter months, suggests Extension 
Circular 1419, Farm Poultry Houses, § 
of the Agricultural College at Lincoli, 
These materials do not break up @& 
quickly as straw. The floor shouldé 
well covered at all times and = 
house cleaned several times during 
winter, me 

A slope of about five inches int Ee 
ty feet of a hard surface floor Wil” 
tend to keep the hens from piling Me 
litter up in the back of the h 
Windows near the floor at the back 0h) 
the house will do the same ef 
since a hen usually faces the 
when she Scratches, 4 
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Vicious Poultry Pests 


Chicken mites are small grayish 
mites about the size of a pinhead 
filled with blood. They hide aw 
during the day in cracks and cre 
thruout the hen house, migrating 
the roosting birds at night to 
blood. 

Stick-tight fleas are small am. 
hard-bodied creatures that appear ® 
dark areas about the eyes, comb a 
wattles. Fowl-ticks or blue-bugs 
closely related to mites but are alwa 
larger, easily seen and have @ 
leathery skin. They are flat, 
shaped and dark brown in color. pecs 
habits are essentially the same 
those of the chicken mite. 

Poultry parasites are hardy and 
live from four to five months Z 
chickens have been removed from @5, 
hen houses unless a strong dest 
is applied. 


QUALITY Chicks off 
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Millbank Brings. Back Its Bacon 


. (Continued from page 9) 


FELT pretty blue just then. Seemed 
| tke nothing had happened that was 
any of our troubles, and every 
anything did happen it was always 

'ggainst US. 
ios sheriff saved himself this time, 
from an attack in the News. The 
day after Jim’s losing the hogs, 
riff Thomas, assisted by several dep- 
uties, pulled off the big raid of his ca- 
. For a long time there had been ru- 
mors that things weren’t just what they 
: be down at the old Dike house 
along the river. This place, one-time 
residence of some fisherman, had been 
ed for many years, and lately there 

were folks hanging around there 

Must have been one of the depttties who 

wise to the fact that things weren't 
going good. However, be that as it may, 
Sheriff Thomas raided the place at the 
right’ time and caught three fellows down 
there, and, what was better, got a couple 
wagonloads of loot. Say, maybe you 
think he wasn’t important when he dis- 
played all that junk at the jail, There 
was a Victrola, a couple of stills, boxes 
af dry goods and other stuff evidently 
stolen from the railroad, and also the 
boxes of books that were lost *in the 

from the depot station. 

I read over the list of other items and 
‘was about ready to quit when { noticed 
an item marked “‘box of drugs.”’ 

That interested me, principally because 
just a few days before, when I had been 
deaning up my special corner in the 
“shop,” I had come onto that ether can 
[salvaged from Frosts the night Jim and 
frost and me had been hunting for the 
ghosts. Altho we had several talks af- 
terwards, and Jim had seen the sheriff 
about it, nothing had come of the row, 
and I concluded things was going against 
us. But that box of drugs just made me 
think they might be the folks who were 
working on Frost. 

I mentioned the fact to Jim, and asked 
him if we ought to look into the matter, 
and he said it wouldn’t hurt nothing. So 
when I was to town on Saturday, I went 
down to the jail to see the stuff. There 
were lots of folks looking at it, and when 
l asks the sheriff about the drugs, he 
gid he didn’t know just what they were, 
but if I wanted to I could look at them. 

Gosh; I was happy when on examin- 
ing the stuff I found it was a case of 
twenty-four cans of ether! Happiness 
didn’t last long, because I found the case 
was unbroken. Now if my can, 
had the same label as that in the raided 
stuff, belonged to that shipment, then 
there was another box of twenty-three 
cans missing. 

“Ig this all the drugs?’’ I asked the 
deputy who displayed the stuff. 

“Well, I reckon. I helped to carry it 
across the road to the truck, and if there 
was more I'd have known it.” 


‘QO I WENT back to hear the sheriff tell 

how he had captured the gang and 
how he was out to clean up things and 
this made me more anxious than ever to 
beat him to it in our community. After 
all the loafing he had done I couldn’t 
see him getting that reward from the 
Protective Association. 

‘I talked to Jim that night and told him 
about my investigation and guessed that 
Abey was nothing ‘to my clue after all. 

“Maybe they was two of them boxes,” 
ys Jim, “Why not go down and look 
around a bit. Might be something left 
that is worth seeing anyhow.” 

That cheered me up and as long as I 
had never been to the Dike house I de- 
cided to borrow the old mare and drive 
down in the morning, the next day being 
Sunday and church wasn’t till afternoon. 

The Dike house sat out on a kind of a 

island with sloughs around it in- 
Mead of water. The only way over to it 
Was across a dike put in to keep the river 
I and so the house got its name. 
tied the mare up to the fence and 

. éd across on foot kinda thinkin’ 
What I might find and not paying much 
attention to things. So you can guess I 
Was pretty scared when I heard someone 

I out, “Howdy,” just in front of me. 

looked up and here was Mike Albert 
coming across, 

Going down to see the den of the 
Wee he asks as he came up to me. 
inert down to see if there was any 

me os was worth carting home. You 

collect all kinds of stuff and am 
ing some 
shed of mine.” 


Wwe I admitted I was looking about 

ae a out of curiosity, but when Mike 

kind . would go back with me I felt 
Min, like I was hampered. 

a vamn't Such a bad fellow tho. He 

an re the gang had stored 

gs In a cave that adjoined the 

4 Seca back and told me a lot of 

Sa out how the gang had been 

NM Said he had been invited down 

te play a little poker, but after 

aS sap wht it over decided not to come. 

oe like the looks of the fellow who 

*opped visit and who invited me,” 


which, 


old boards to finish that 





Mike says. ‘Looked crooked to me from 
the start. I might have been picked up 
with them if I had gone, can’t tell.” 

“Tough about Jim Barton losing them 
hogs,”” Mike continued as we scratched 
about the place. ‘‘Find any clue to them 
in this gang?’”’ Well, I admitted as far 
as I knew Jim hadn't got any results and 
Mike ask: if we ever heard any more 
about the other stealings. 

“You know,” Mike says further, 
the funniest thing about that car that 
was smashed in front of my place too. 
It belonged to a fellow by the name of 
Hansen and he come out to look at it 
after the wreck aad he just left it. I 
finally pulled it up in the yard a couple 
days later and its still there. Last week 
I asked him about it and he wrote back 
and said I could have it. Do you know 
enything about autos? Maybe we can fix 
it and make it run.” 

Well, I wasn’t keen for hanging round 
Mike’s place but that auto kind of ap- 
pealed to me so I told him I'd drift over 
some day and see what we could do. 


“its 


N IKE was ahead of me walking toward 

the dike and we was just preparing 
to leave the Dike hcuse and I was making 
one last look for some signs of a drug 
box when I spied a metal that looked 
familiar. -Thought it was a dime so I 
kicked the dirt and it rolled out in front 
of me. Picked it up and it‘ was one of 
Jim’s hog markers, number one and all, 
That sure was interesting and unex- 
pected, 

Didn’t say anything but kept right on 
going ‘as I wasn’t anxious Mike should 
know what I found, 

Say, I couldn't get home fast enough. 
Jim was getting the car shined up to 
take the family to church when I came 
up. I showed him the tag, without say- 
ing anything and he looks at me and 
says, “Well, what's the joke this time?” 

“Nothing,” says I, “only I found this 
down to the Dike house,’’ and then I pro- 
ceeded to explain further. 

“Well, I swan,” was Jim’s reply, and 
instead of going to church, him and me 
went back that afternoon to see what else 
we could find. We looked all over the 
place and couldn't find another and any- 
way finally gave it up as a bad job. 

“Anyway,” I says. “Its a clue,” as we 
was riding home. 

“Yep, Bill,” Jim replies, ‘You found 
an ether can at Frosts as a ghost clue 
and now you got one of my markers for 
a clue to my hog stealing, but so far 
there ain't nothing else. When you going 
to produce the stuff?” 

Well, I didn’t care for that kind of 
kidding. tight there IT made up my mind 
to get busy and solve the mysteries. Just 
how I wasn't sure, but Jim let me keep 
the ear marker as a beginner and hoped 
I'd have better luck with it than he had. 


EANWHILE the sheriff continued to 

take all the praise that was bestowed 
on him by folks for capturing a gang of 
bandits. It looked like the News was 
satisfied and they was writing nice things 
about Mr. Thomas, ‘our local arm of the 
law.” 

But the praise was short lived. Just 
before the fall term of the grand jury 
met we had a big storm. It was a terror 
as far as the wind was concerned and the 
worst thing it did was to put the light 
plant on the bum. So Carter wus in dark- 
ness for several days and folks had to 
resort to lamps again. Then the next 
thing happened. While Carter was strug- 
gling along as best it could without its 
electricity one night the jail was held up. 
One man walked up to the jailer and hft 
the turnkey over the head, took his keys, 
unlocked the cells and Thomas’ swell 
catch of bandits just naturally walked 
out and disappeared. Maybe you think 
there wasn't excitement when the turn- 
key came to and staggered upstairs and 
routed Thomas out of bed. Thomas sent 
out calls for help wherever he could and 
it was one of these calls that got Jim up 
to answer the telephone. They weanted 
him to call out his association members 
and patral all roads and see if* the 
bandits couldn't be captured again. 
Thomas sure put up a swell appeal, Jim 
said afterwards, and I guess he knew 
what the News would say if he didn’t act 
fast. 

Jim did get some of the boys to turn 
out, but they got tired of waiting along 
the roads and nothing happening so we 
didn’t catch anyone. We was just about 
ready to turn in when we saw a car 
coming down the road and Jim says, 
“Well, here’s our chance. “Maybe this is 
some of the gang, so look out.” 

The car wasn’t moving fast so Jim 
didn’t have any trouble stopping it. Jim 
isn't afraid much. I'll hand him that but 
he was all ready to shoot when the car 
stopped. 

“Come out and be \recognized,” Jim 
yells. ‘‘Sheriff’s orders to stop all trav- 
elers, who are you?” 

Maybe you think we wasn’t surprised 
when the driver says ‘sure and out gets 
Mike Albert. ; 


(Continded next week) 
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in the South to-day. While snow and ice cover 
the farms in the North and force a costly idleness 
on the farmers of that section, crops are growing 
and being marketed in the sun-warmed South. 


Farm wives are clipping flowers from their gar- 
dens inthe South;children are playing out-of-doors 
in the sunshine and going to good schools, over 
good roads. The heating problem never affects the 
South. High bills for coal or wood are unknown. 

You can do better, live longer and happier and 
make more money by locating on one of the many 
excellent farms to be had at a very moderate price. 

Write us to-day asking for further information 
and a word giving you the experience of other 
Northern farmers who have moved to the South, 


General Immigration & Industrial Agent 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Dept. W.F.3 i 


LOUISVILLE 
NASHVILLE R.R. 





G. A. PARK 


Louisville, Ky. 
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The ONE - PROFIT — Throttling Governor 


THE STANDARD in cheap, dependable 
an all-purpose engine—yet so 
ple and trouble-proof a boy can operate 
Over 100,000 in use all over the world, 
Burns KEROSENE, GASOLINE, 
GAS-OIL, DISTILLATE or GAS. 
— neice Fae dat mn 
speed and power regulator throttling governor. 
WICO Magneto This famous neto essures 
3 easy starting in any tempera- 
ture—sure performance in rain, snow orsleet, The 
most perfect systemof high tension ignition known, 
$ All Sizee—2 to 25 Horsepower. 


DOWN 1 to 10 H-P. 
TERMS 
eed sett 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1531 Witte 1531 
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KITSELM 


GET IT FROM THE Saved $3 
says Roy Douglas, Maple 
ton, lowa. You, teo, can 
ve by buying direct at 
4owest Factory Prices, 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
3 Write today for Free Catalog 

of Farm, Poultry and Lawn 

Gates, Stee! Posts and Barbed Wire. 


KI BROS., Dept. 296 
{> ] 
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These Delic 
strapped boxes. 
net wt. of fiah. 
Reyal Herring 

eat ple ee 
Round Pickerei... 9%. 
Dressed Headiess 





OUR SPECIAL. A real treat. 
dressed and cleaned Royal Herring per box. 

Shipped from St. Paul or Duluth, Minnesota at 
these prices; add 75c to these prices If you want your 
shipment made from Mason City branch. For quick 
service order fromad. Shipment made e-me day 
oreee received. Write for our Illustrated catalog 


A. &. JOMNSON FISH CO. | 
Dept. 6, ’ Dututh, 





Now shipping, 

Catch, winter c t 
Fish. Prices Low, 
send for complete 


BADGER FISH CO., Deot. 4, af A OE 


Get a Farm 


On the Soe Line in North Dakete or Northern Min- 
nesots. Conditions never better te buy good lands 
at prices that will never be lower. Crop payment 
plan or easy terms. Gay which state interested in. 
Ask about homeseekers rates. Send for information 


i S. FUNSTON, No. 6, See Line Ry., Minnearolis, Mira, 








Three stylee—guaranteed 


6 CGN save We 





German Police Dogs 
ake idea! tons laymates wetshtoes. 
liable. ree fine dogs at stot 7 dogs \> 
{rom the Kennels , time freon 
import: tock ise 


* Write 
-1A. lerson Ke nels. Box nope. lowa 





EAUTIFUL Colties and Shepherd pups. —_ 
Natural Heel Pi he. ae 
8. ELLIS, Seaver Cressing, Hebraske’. _ 




















































































































































| Prailmakers Gf the Rosebud 


‘ By NORELL GREGORY 








PART SIX 

_ The Final Reckoning 

“¥T'S Gilbert Thick Bread,” said Cliff, 
as the horseman drew closer. ‘‘How, 

How,” he called, his hand up raised in 
ting. ‘What's the news from the 

‘ar Bonnet?” 

“Your horses,”’ the lad spoke in Sioux 
tongue, ‘‘will cross the War Bonnet to- 
night. Fool Hawk has sold them to the 
great chief Mad Horse. Mad Horse wants 
them for his warriors, who take the war- 

goon.” . 

“Where’’—Cliff laid his hand on the 
cream-colored mares’ mane, ‘did you 
. find her?” ‘ 

“I stole her from the band,” Gilbert 
* spoke with pride, ‘‘while Fool Hawk and 
the others slept.” 

“You have done well,” said Cliff warm- 
ly. “You will be a great man. ‘Climb 
off, eat and rest. We will go back with 


you.” 

He explained the situation in English 
to the others. \ 

“Let's jog!’ exclaimed Tot. “If we 
don’t get them there, we'll never get 
them.” 


There was hot haste of preparation. 
Food was prepared, horses saddled and 
good-byes said. Sabe decided to accom- 
pany them—so mich for an _ honest 
thrashing. Altho the cream mare had 
just made a long trip, Cliff decided to 

. ide her, mounting Gilbert on Flag. 
i: About three o’clock in the afternoon, they 
set forth. 
Tot was full of bounding spirits. As 
, they took the trail at a gentle lope, he 
sang: 


‘Twenty-five years from now, 
Twenty-five years from now—— 
We'll help Gabriel blow his horn, 
Twenty-five years from now.” 


Cliff grinned, 

“Make it twenty-five hours from now 
and you'll be nearer the truth,” he said. 
“There's hot work ahead.” 

“The hotter the better,” exclaimed Tot. 
“What say, Sabe?” 

“T say uh-huh!" growled the red-faced 
young man. “I’m just achin’ to lick the 
tar out o’ somebody.” 

Cliff figured on covering the fifty miles 
in about ten hours. He did not wish the 
3 horses to be played out on the arrivai at 
i the War Bonnet. The snow was deep in 
places, but by taking turns at re-break- 
ing the trail that Gilbert had opened, they 
made fair time. 

Darkness came on, but a full moon 
arose about eight o’clock, rendering the 
snow-covered landscape almost as bright 
as day. On the party pushed until twelve 
o'clock. Cliff, who was leading them, 
pulled up and motioned to the others to 
come up. 

“How far are we from the Bonnet, Gil- 
bert?’ he asked. 

“Two miles,’’ said the Indian promptly. 

“That's what 1 guessed,” said Cliff. 
*“How many has Fool Hawk in his band?” 

Gilbert held the fingers of his two hands 
twice. 

Ciiff whistled. ‘‘Think we'd better stop 
; the horses here and let them resi. Gil- 
| _ bert and I will go ahead afoot and get the 


- . Way of the land.” 


et, 


>) 0 IT was arranged, Cliff and the young 
Indian approached the creek cautious- 

They found the broad trail of the 

,» noted with satisfaction that it 
- turned up the creek at the crossing. 

- “Just as I thought,” said Cliff; ‘‘they’ve 
_ fun ’em in that guich that makes a good 
“natural corral The Indian boy nodded 
_ his agreement. 

- “Go around and see if a couple of us 
» gould ride down the gulch the back way,” 
» paid Cliff. ‘I'l go around in front and 
Bee where their saddle horses are. Meet 
me here in less than an hour.” 

Gilbert disappeared silently and Cliff 
Set out to stalk the camp. It was not 
hard to find. Fool Hawk and his follow- 
ers had built a large fire in the narrow 
~ mouth of the draw, stretched strings of 

‘Tawhide to which were attached bits of 
Tegs and hide to hold the horses, and 
®almly lain down and gone to sleep. Their 
Saddle horses were picketed back of them. 
Cliff could see that they had not even 


fy. 















He retraced his steps and found Gilbert 

ting at the agreed upon place. 

“Find a way down?’ asked Cliff. 

‘Mebby,” replied Gilbert. “Try.” 

7 and Sabe were waiting their re- 
h impatiently. Cliff outlined the plan 
on. 

Hibert will take you two aroun? and 
f you down the back way. When you 
own, come a-yellin’ and shooting, 
those horses a scare that'll last ’em 
ext week if you can. I’ll go around 
and cut their picket ropes. All 
now, march!” 

creek Cliff deployed to the left, 

e@ others continued on toward the 





head of the draw. Leaving his mare a 
safe distance from the camp, Cliff worked 
his way among the Indians’ mounts as 
gently as possible. One snorted gently 
and he held his breath lest the sleepers 
be aroused. Rope after rope he cut, then 
stole back to his horse and waited—wait- 
ed with bated breath and bounding pulse. 
How long it took them! Had they failed 
to get down? Had——” 

The report of a forty-five split the still 
air spitefully. ‘Then bedlam broke loose. 
Yells sounded, gun reports, the snort of 
horses, then a thunder of flying hoofs. 
Cliff could easily distinguish Tot’s high 
yell of exultation and Sabe’s hoarse bel- 
low. As the foremost of the horses shot 
into view on the bright moonlit trail, he 
put the mare into swift motion ahead of 
them and turned them on the trail east, 
confident that their leader would keep 
the trail that they had broken. 

Tot and Sabe came scooting up, hot on 
the heels of the tailers. He dropped into 
stride beside them. 

‘“‘Where's Gilbert?” he shouted. 

“Search me!” yelled ‘Tot. “He was 
with us when we came down from that 
cliff.” 

Cliff was torn between two desires. One 
was to get those horses safely out of 
reach of Fool Hawk, who, in his ungov- 
ernable rage, he knew, would be capable 
of murdering Gilbert should the lad fall 
into his hands and Fool Hawk learn the 
part he had played in the matter. 

“You and Sabe keep ‘em moving,” he 
said to Tot. “I’m going back to look 
after Gilbert.’’ He wheeled the mare and 
took the back trail, 


HE first faint rays of morning tinged 

the eastern sky as Cliff rode back. 
The moon had sunk, however, and the 
darkness was much deeper than it had 
been at any previous time of the night. 
Cliff, however, approached the creek with 
great caution. He dismounted at the 
crossing and proceeded afoot. He could 
see the glare of a bright fire and guessed 
aright that the Indians were holding a 
pow-wow. Looking to his six-shooter, 
he approached the camp as carefully as 
an Indiah himself. 

He crawled within fifty feet of the fire, 
screened by the timber. Gilbert was tied 
to a small ash. Foo! Hawk and four oth- 
er Indians were haranguing him. Flag 
was tied just outside the circle of light. 

“Young dog!’ Fool Hawk was saying in 
a voice dripping with venom. ‘Traitor 
of your tribe! Lower than a snake’s 
belly! Prepare to meet thy death!” 

Gilbert replied with an efficient taunt, 
and a knife gleamed in Fool Hawk’s hand. 
That instant, doubtless, Fool Hawk stood 
closer to death than in all his previous 
hectic career. ‘The little bead of Cliff’s 
six-shooter, clearly outlined by the fire 
glow, covered his heart, and Cliff's finger 
was pressing the trigger. Only a human 
instinct in the lad to live and let live, 
caused him to elevate the muzzle to the 
wild buck’'s right shoulder. 

“Whelp of a she-wolf!” hissed Fool 
Hawk, raising the knife. ‘Son of a ——” 

Cliff pressed the trigger, heard the spat 
of the ball as it struck, saw Fool Hawk 
drop, all in a single split second. Fool 
Hawk’s companions leaped convulsively 
for the bushes as Cliff broke for the fire, 
ripping bullets around their legs and yell- 
ing like a drunken Comanche. It is to be 
doubted whether those Indians ever knew 
whether they were attacked by one man 
or fifty because when they returned re- 
inforced, Cliff and Gilbert were two miles 
down the trail, high-tailing it out of there 
as fast as two good horses could lay hoof 
to the trail. 

“I have news,” said Gilbert. “Thin 
Guts is planning to attack the settlement 
at dawn tomorrow, kill the settlers, burn 
their buildings and drive off their stock.” 

“What's that?’ shouted Cliff, petrified 
with horror, pulling up sharply. “Our set- 
tlement?”’ 

“Fool Hawk expected to join him at 
Bull Creek,” went on the young Indian. 
“Thin Guts has fifty young warriors anx- 
ious to win glory. They have dug up the 
hatchet.” 

“Fifty,” murmured Cliff in a dazed 
manner, and there’s only six of us!” 

“The pony soldiers were after Thin 
Guts,” went on Gilbert, “but he made his 
trail so crooked they could not follow it 
and so ran away.” 

“Pony soldiers!” exclaimed Cliff. 
you hear where they were?” 

“On the Waika Heepa,” said the Indian. 

“Let’s see,” Cliff spoke eagerly, ‘‘that’s 
about forty miles north of here, and Bull 
Creek is about forty miles from here. 
Come on, we can make it if we find them 
there.”’ 


“Did 


ign ena they headed their horses 
on an unknown trail. How madden- 
ing it is to try to make haste when haste 
18s Impossible. All day long Cliff and tne 
Indian forced their horses northward thru 





the trackless snow, while continually an 
urgent desire pulled Cliff toward home. 
He could at least give the warning had 
he chosen that course; this way he might 
fail utterly. 

Dusk found them descending the steep 
bluffs of White river, the Waika Heepa 
of the Indians. Far below them twinkled 
a score of little fires, and in’ the fading 
light an orderly row of white tepees was 
discernible, Then a bugle call, taps, float- 
ed up to their ears. Was ever music 
sweeter!’ 

It was a detachment of the second cav- 


alry under the gallant Lieutenant Philo’ 


Cark. A sentry took the boys before the 
Heutenant. 

“Are you looking for Thin Guts, sir?” 
asked Cliff directly. 

“Well, looking for is about all it has 
amounted to so far,” exclaimed the lieu- 
tenant, smiling. 

“He’s on Bull Creek, planning to make 
an attack on our settlement at daybreak,” 
Cliff spoke earnestly. 

“Bull Creek!’’ exclaimed the lieutenant. 
“That’s impossible—- No, hang it, I 
believe you’re right. The wily old scoun- 
drel gave us the slip.”” His next question 
was characteristic. ‘‘Can you guide us?” 

“This lad can.” Cliff laid his hand on 
Gilbert’s arm and told the story. 

“Feed your horses and get a bite your- 
selves,” said the lieutenant, and while 
they were eating the stirring bugle call 
of “Boots and Saddles” sounded. Tents 
were struck, and the detachment of a 
hundred and fifty men started on the 
forty-mile night march for Bull Creek. 

A big Irish voice somewhere down the 
line rolled out an old campaign song pop- 
ular with the soldiers then: 


‘We're marching off for Sitting Bull, 
And this is the way we go— 
Forty miles a day, on beans and hay, 
With the regular army, O!” 


There was a laugh and other voices 
joined as the Irishman continued. 

“Sergeant,” commanded Clark, “shut 
‘that big-mouthed donkey up. We don’t 
want to publish our movements, You can 
hear him all of twenty miles.” 

The march continued in silence beyond 
the tramp of horses’ feet and the clank, 
clank of arms. They found Thin Guts 
and fifty fierce warriors camped on the 
head of Bull Creek. Clark disarmed them 
and placed them under arrest. The In- 
dians seemed stupefied—they had thought 
Clark was at least forty miles away and 
marching farther. 

It seemed almost too easy, but, then, 
a hundred and fifty of those seasoned 
soldiers made many a crying hard thing 
seem easy those days, when they could 
arrive in time, 

“Well, young fellow,’”’ the lieutenant 
shook hands with Cliff just before he and 
Gilbert took their leave next morning. 


“You have performed a great service 
for us.” 

“Not as great as you have for us,” said 
Cliff warmly, measuring the lieutenant’s 


broad shoulders admiringly. 

Clark returned the look and gripped his 
hand hard, “You’ve got good stuff in 
you, lad,” he said. ‘“You’ll come thru. 
If you ever need the old Second and we're 
within reach, just whistle,” 

“Thank you, sir,’’ said Cliff. 

“Shake hands, Indian,’”’ Clark addressed 
Gilbert, ‘‘and keep on going as you are 
and you'll be a big man some day.” 

Gilbert swelled with pride. Praise from 
the chief of scouts!” 


T WAS twenty miles to the settlement. 

The horses were pretty well used up 
when they made it at dark. What a wild 
welcome they received. Tot and Sabe 
had brought the horses in safely, and 
the men were organizing a party to start 
back the next morning after Cliff. 

“What was you doing so long?” asked 
Mr. Sharrow. 

“Saving your scalps,” replied Cliff dry- 
ly, and told of Thin Guts’ hunt. 

“T swan!” exclaimed Mr. Swanagan. 
“Don’t that beat-Sam Hill!’ 

“Good work!” said Mr. Sharrow, and 
shook hands with Gilbert, praising him 
warmly. 

“How is your sister?” asked Tot of Gil- 
bert, sneaking a sly look at May. 

“Gone to school,” said Gilbert, closing 
the matter. 

Cliff yawned prodigiously. 
in, I guess,” he said. 
wink for two nights. 
Tot?” 

‘Down on our hay ground. Guess that 
hay will come in all right after all. We're 
plumb out up here.” He was right. ‘That 
winter lasted until May. 

“Ho-hummmmm!” yawned Cliff again. 
“Come on, Injun. Let’s hit the hay.” 

It was mid-forenoon before Cliff rolled 
out next'morning. He consumed an enor- 
mous .breakfast. 

‘‘Where’s Tot?’ he asked his mother, 

“Gone down to feed the horses.” 

Cliff shuffled down to the barn to look 
after the cream colored mare. She whin- 
nied a welcome. He hunted a hatful of 
oats and began rubbing her down. While 
engaged in this, May appeared, of course. 

“Hello,” said Cliff. “What do you 
think of her?” cS 

“She’s grand!” said May. 
name?” 


‘Tl turn 
“Haven't slept a 
Horses all right, 


“What's her 








“Wild Flower,” said Cliff, 
the mare’s mane. "} 
“Oh!” exclaimed May blankly, 

‘T’ll make you a present of her, 
on Cliff, “if you'll accept her o., 
same conditions that Indians give 4, 
to their mistresses.” a. 

“Well,” said May, “I want 
enough to accept her under 
condition.” Ms 

“Well,” said Cliff, “before an 
brave gets married, he makes hig 
squaw a present of his best horse,” _ 

“Oh——!" said May, blushing, ~~ 

Outside the tramping of horsey’ tas 
sounded. It was Tot returning fm, 
feeding. He was singing. ye: 









“Twenty-five years from now, 
Twenty-five years from now— % 
We'll have grandchildren on our ins 
Twenty-five years from now-c " 





May fled to the house completely 
ed, and Tot, dwelling on the pay 
provisation of his song, wondered 





the world Cliff saw about the mar % 
grin so widely about! aa 
(The End) eee 








NEBRASKA AGRICULTURAL 
SITUATION , 


With a large corn crop it might be, 


et ne 


pected that more cattle would be on grain, 

feed than a year ago, but the rt Tt 

shows ,that less cattle are on feed anf. corn 

less sheep are being fed, except in the of 3 

Scotts Bluff district, where a conside, a tion: 

able increase in sheep feeding is repork 

ed, with a heavy decrease elsewhem me %" 

These reports are substantiated by a cn farn 

responding Gecrease in the number gf 

ears of feeder cattle and sheep ‘ 

as reported by railroads. The fo . 

information received by the state ant Al 

federal division of agricultural Hsticg port 

is based on questionnaires to banker | ket 

thruout the state. “ Cl 
The lack of activity in feeding opem an 


tions may be partly aceounted for by thy 11:3 




















































































ing no charge of any kind for its ' 
in connection with the sale. It was By” Pie 
decided to limit the sale to one day ang! x 
limit the number of cattle to be SO : 
sixty head. Feeling that the time # ‘ 
for a sale of the very highest caliber: a 
recognizing that Iowa is the center of the 
Union geographically, and also bé 
that it is destined in the very near oie 
to become the center of the 
breeding industry, the committee ‘ 
decided to ask the breeders to CORPSE 
this sale only the most desirable anit 
that they own, having in mind type, PES 
duction and breeding. In order t@ rs - 
the high quality of the offering the - me; 
at , 


fact that last year’s ventures were pa 
altogether profitable, and by the hf et Cc 
price of feeder cattle. The average pric mat 
paid for feeder cattle in Nebraska is hoo! 
the report shows. This may also partly D 
account for the decrease in sheep feeding, stoc 
as the average price of feeder lambs i fore 
reported as $13.36 per cwt. D 
Another factor which has no dow 12: 
affected feeding operations to some éf J 
tent is the shortage of hay and } on 
roughage as compared to a year ago. whe ute: 
report shows that cattle for the mom 1:3 
part will go on a short feed. The ban 2:01 
of the state are in position to amply lea 
nance feeders and sufficient credit att 
be obtained to carry on the feeding k 
eration. por 
The shortage of hogs is traceable 8:0 
the general decrease in the pig crop lamt™ exc 
spring, at which time the previous heavy, at 
runs resulted in decreased prices and” 
made hog raising unprofitable. The te 
port shows that nearly 20 per cent a ere 
hogs are on hand this year as com ; Su 
to a year ago. gre 
The average price of alfalfa hay is? We 
ported as $12.56 per ton, and other Mi 4 to 
$9.67 per ton. ‘The average price paid 1 + 
farmers per bushel for corn is 64 centh r 
The average price paid for husking & tre 
cents per bushel. At the above pf Ch 
Nebraska’s 231,000,000 bushel corn é 
is worth $147,840,000 less the cost mn 
hugking. as 
ne report shows that 68 per cent 9: 
the corn crop had been harvested D ow 
ber 1. Rapid progress was made the Ww 
ter part of November, and the favorane at 
weather at that time partly made up @ Ni 
the delay in the early part of the | 
The corn in general was high in mo a 
epntent, but dried out considerably oy 
ing the last half of November. as 
. ar 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIA i 
SALE POLICY : ; 
The committee that will n . 
seventh national co-operative y 
sale, to be held in Des Moines on 
1926, right after the forty-first 1 a 
convention of the  Holstein- > 
Breeders’ Association of Americ#, 1} 4 
adopted a definite policy with regard h 
the sales, 4 
First, the committee will handle ia 
sale on a strictly non-profit basis, a 











































sire, the committee likewise plans ¥ 
cure the services of a nationally 
Holstein judge to pass on the 
be contributed to this sale. 
will insure an exceptional offering : 
Moines on June 3, and we believe ty 
benefit not only the men who buy, 
sale, but likewise the breeders : 
tribute. 
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Radio Program for the Corn Belt 
rose, Dec. 27-Jan. 2 


The following program is designed for 
corn belt farmers whose sets have a range 
of 300 to 1,000 miles, depending on condi- 
tions. Stations listed are those which can 
be reached with the greatest ease by Iowa 


farmers. 
Markets and Weather Program 
(Every day except Sunday) 
Ames, WOI, 270—9:30 a. m., weather re- 
: 12:30 p. m., complete Hvestock mar- 
ket report; 9:30 p. m., weather report. 

Chicago Grain Markets, WGN, 370—9:35 
a. m., 10:01 a. m., 10:31 a. m., 11:01 a. m., 
11:31 a. m., 12:01 p. m., 12:31 p. m., 1:01 
p. m., 1:25 p. m. 

Chicago, WLS, 345—Livestock and grain 
market reports at 9:00 a. m., 11:00 a. m., 
noon and 2:00 p. m, 

Davenport, WOC, 484—12:57 p. m., live- 
stock and grain market reports; weather 
forecast. 

Des Moines, WHO, 526—9:45 a. m., 

12:00 noon, and 2:00 p. m. 
* Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 441—Starting 
on the hour and continuing for 15 min- 
utes, at 8:00, 9:00, 10:00, 10:30, 11:00 and 
1:30 in the morning and also at noon and 
2:00 in the afternoon. Covers all of the 
leading western markets, but with special 
attention to St. Louis. 

Hastings, Neb., KFKX—Marlket  re- 
ports at 9:30 a. m., 10:30 a. m., 12:30 p. m., 
3:00 p. m. and 7:00 p. m., week-days, 
except on Saturday the program closes 
at 12:30 p. m. 

Music and Amusement Programs 

Chicago, KYW, 536—Dinner hour pro- 
gram from 7:00 to 7:30 every day except 
Sunday and Monday. Special music pro- 
grams, Tuesday, 7:45 to 8:30, 9:00 to 10:30; 
Wednesday, 7:20 to 8:15; Thursday, 7:20 
to 8:15; musical program; Friday, 10:00 to 
12:30 p. m., midnight revue; Saturday, 
8:00 to 9:00 p. m. 

Clarinda, KSO, 242—Daily programs 
from 7:00 to 9:00 p. m., except Saturday. 
Church services Sunday at 11:00 a. m. 

Cleveland, WEAR, 389—Music, Sunday, 
@t 3:30 p. m.; week-nights, at 7:00 p. m. 

Davenport, WOC, 484—Sunday, 8:15 to 
9:15, music by the Atwater-Kent radio 
artists. Tuesday, 7:30 p. m., music; 

_ Wednesday, 9:00 p. m., music; Thursday, 
* 7,00 to 12:00 p. m., music; Friday, “Silent 
Night”; Saturday, 9:00 p. m., music. 


Omaha, WOAW—Dinner hour program 


every evening except Wednesday at 6:00 
Dm. Musical program at 9:00 p. m., 
daily, except Wednesdays. Religous music 

chapel services at 9:00 a. m., 2:30 


BP ™.. 6:00 p. m. and 9:00 p. m., Sundays. 


Kansas City, WDAF, 366—3:30 to 4:30, 

musical matinee Tuesday, Thursday and 

ay; music frm 8:00 to 9:30, Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday. 

City, WSUI, 484—Music and ad- 
dresses at 12:30 p. m., every week-day ex- 
cept Saturday. Musical progfams Mon- 
day evening at 8:00 p. m., and familiar 

Sunday at 9:15 p. m. 


¥ * vag Moines, WHO, 526—Sunday, Mon- 
9, Wednesday and Friday, 7:30 to 9:00, 
40d occasionally 11:00 to 12:00. 


-. ~ Jefferson 


end ndare City, wae WOS, 441—Music 
sses at 8: 6 ne 

W Mueeday. 00 p. m., Monday and 

tonmandoah, KMA, 252—Program, 6:00 

x ‘00 p. m. daily, except Saturday. 

ey Programs, 11:30 to 12:30. 

ate Louis, KSD, 645—Music, Monday, 


pst P. m.; Tuesday, 6:55 p. m.; Wednes- 


if - 


00 p. m.; Thursday, 6:55 p. m.; 


°s Rriday, silent; Saturday, 7:00: p. m. 


is 


Tuesday City, WHB, 366—7:00 to 8:00, 
Ty and Friday; 8:00 to 9:30, Tues- 
Con ursday and Sunday evenings. 
neil Bluffs, KOIL, 278—Musical pro- 
Aaa entertainment features at 7:30 
Week-as, m., and 11:00 to 12:00 p. m., all 
ter 155 aa, Wednesday, silent af- 
0 WJAZ, 322—A program of 
: re music broadcost between 10:00 
: 00 p. m., Thursday. 
¥  anandoah h, KFNF, 266—Concerts ev- 
2 laa » 7:00 to 9:00; noonday concerts 
®ek-day, 12:15 to 1:35 p. m.; sacred 





service, Sunday, 2:30 to 3:00 and 6:30 to 
8:00 p. m. 
Talks 

Davenport, WoOC, 484—Radio farm 
school of Blue Valley_Creamery Institute, 
12:15 to 12:25 week-days. 

Council Bluffs, KOIL, 278—Talk on 
“Pork Curing,’’ Monday evening at 7:30. 

Ames, WOI, 270—Discuaggion of various 
farm problems daily at :45 p. m., by 
members of the faculty. 

Chicago, WLS, 345—Talks on farm top- 
ics at the noon hour, daily except Friday. 

Iowa City, WSUI, 494—Hducational lec- 
tures every Monday, 7:30 to 8:50, and 
Wednesday, 7:45 to 8:45. 

Manhattan, Kan., KSAC, 341—Talks from 
9:55 to 10:25 a. m., 12:35 to 1:05 p. m., and 
4:30 to 5:00 p. m., daily, except Saturday 
and Sunday. College of the Air, 6:30 to 
7:30 p. m. 


Station KMMJ, at Clay Center, Neb., 
has recently ‘‘taken the air.”” We will 
announce their programs shortly. 


Fresh From the Country 


IOWA : 

Northwestern—Clay County, Dec. 18— 
Weather has been ideal, but still some 
corn to pick. A good deal of moisture in 
corn. Some are shelling. Farm sales now 
going on; stuff selling good. A good deal 
of cattle being put on feed, Straw selling 
at $50 to $100 per stack. Very little for 
sale. 
Ray L. Leitch. 


Western—Ida County, Dec. 18—Corn all 
husked, except a few fields that were left 
or stock to run in. Compared with last 
year, there are less lambs and sheep on 
feed, but those’ who did venture in that 
branch of feeding are getting good pay 
for labor and feed. Quite a few stock 
cattle are being shipped in for future 
feeding purposes. Hog cholera has broken 
out in some localities and quite a number 
have died. A number of farm sales of 
stock, machinery and grain have been 
held; prices satisfactory.—John Preston, 


Northern—Butler County, Dec. 19—Are 
having cold weather; 10 below last night; 
four inches of snow fell Tuesday. Corn 
picking all done. Corn selling around 50 
eents, and the quality is poor; quite a 
lot going to market. Some fly among 
hogs. Other livestock in good shape. Hogs 
$9.75, butter 54 cents, eggs 42 cents, oats 
32 cents.—Geo. Mayer. 


Eastern—Linn County, Deca 19—Weath- 
er has been quite severe for the past week 
but is moderating now. Some corn yet to 
pick, which is covered with from four to 
six inches of snow. Much fall plowing un- 
finished. Not many cattle on feed this 
winter. Usual number of cows are being 
milked, and price of butterfat holding up 
well this winter. Not many sows bred for 
early pigs. Corn price very unsatisfactory 
as well as the price of oats.—A. D. Bren- 
naman. 

Northeastern—Bremer County, Dec. 17 
—Weather conditions have not been very 
favorable for gathering corn. Quite a 
number did not get thru. Most of the 
fields are filled with snow, ranging from 
six inches to five feet deep. Prices for 
corn from 50 to 60 cents per bushel. Sev- 
eral are losing hogs from cholera. With 
the exception of milk cows, other property 
is moving cheap at sales.—J. Diedrich. 

Northwestern—Pocahontas County, Dec. 
18—Corn husking practically finished; a 
very small per cent left to husk. Good 
weather _ prevailed. during November. 
Some corn being shelled and the best is 
No. 4 grade. Seed corn proposition 
alarming. Some cattle on feed. Testing 
for the eradication of bovine tubercu- 
losis in the county. is going on. Many re- 
ports of hog losses from hog flu. Roads 
are in fair condition.—F. Bloudil. 

Eastern—Clinton County, Dec. 18—Four 
inches of snow has helped roads in this 
vicinity, but they are still very Tough. 
Some corn remains in the fields. Quite a 
few farm sales and everything selling 














Wolves are killing lots of sheep.— 


is J 





well. Average cows bring $75 to $100, corn 
around 70 cents, hay $10 to $15 per ton, 
oats 35 to 40 cents, hens $1 to $1.30 each. 
Many are looking for cattle to feed. No 
sickness reported. Weather cold and 
clear—below zero today.—Fred Schepers. 


NEBRASKA 


Southeastern—Johnson County, Dec. 18 
—Corn husking is about over;- there is 
more corn making 60 bushels to the acre 
than there has been for some time. Not 
many cattle on feed this winter. Some 
people are sowing sweet clover now. The 
ground is covered with snow and the 
weather is cold. Hogs are doing well.— 
Chester Bowen. 





SUGGESTIONS ON RADIO UPKEEP 

Now that the winter radio season is 
here, it is time to see that everything 
concerned with your receiving set is in 
good condition, ready to receive the won- 
derful broadcast programs. One of the 
first things to do is to have your battery 
tested. This test should be made with ’a 
volt-meter, while the tubes are turned on. 
If dry cell A batteries are used, each cell/ 
should test at least 1.1 volts. A 221-2 
volt dry B battery should test at least 17 
volts, and a 45-volt dry B battery should 
test at least 34 volts. If you can not test 
your batteries, they should be taken to a 
dealer who is equipped to give this 
service. 

The life of batteries is lengthened when 
connected in series parallel. 

Simple, tight mechanical connections 
are better than poorly soldered ones. 

A wire fence often makes an excellent 
substitute for a ground. Its action is 
that of an efficient counterpoise. 

Dust in radio sets is often the cause of 
a large loss of efficiency. This is especial- 
ly true in wet weather, when the dust 
becomes damp, and allows the feeble radio 
currents to leak. The worst places for 
dust to be allowed to collect are about 
binding posts and terminals and between 
the plates of rotary variable condensers. 
It may be removed from between wires 
and around terminals with a small brush 
about two inches wide. The engineers in 
radio laboratories use pipe cleaners, the 
same as used .for cleaning the stems of 
ordinary smoking pipes, for removing dust 
from between condenser plates and from 
other places hard of access. It would be 
good practice for the set owner to care- 
fully dust his set in this way, as often 
as once a month. 

Head phones, when well made, are deli- 
cate instruments, and should handled 
just as carefully as a fine watch. One 
should never let them drop, nor handle 
them roughly, any more than one would 
willingly let a glass tumbler fall on the 
floor. Tho head phones will often stand 
considerable rqugh treatment without se- 
rious damage, as witnessed by reports 
from owners who have repeatedly dropped 
them without apparent injury, striet ad- 
herence to the rules of care outlined here 
ts the best assurance of a good reception. 





EASY WAY TO CHARGE RADIO 
BATTERIES 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 


‘IT have a six-volt generator in good 
shape, from an old car. Could this be run 
by a 1%-horse power engine to charge 
a radio storage battery as cheaply as tak- 
ing it back and forth to town, ten miles 
away? If so, how should it be wired up?” 

Yes, it will be much easier and cheaper 
to charge your storage battery from the 
generator driven by a gas engine, espe- 
cially if you have the engine and use it 
for pumping water, operating the wash- 
ing machine, and other work. Osdinarily, 
these generators should run about 1,600 
r. p. m., and if the belt is run from the 
engine fly-wheel, say 18 inches in diam- 
eter, and runing 450 r. p. m., to a gen- 
erator pulley about four inches in diam- 
eter, the theoretical speed of the gener- 
ator would be about 2,000, but the actual 





speed, due to belt slippage, will probably 
be around ‘1,700, which would be about 
right. Thus the battery charging can be 
done at the same time as the washing or 
pumping, and the extra fuel will hardy 
be noticeable. 

To connect up such an outfit, run the 
positive wire of the battery to the mov- 
able part of a two-pole double threw 
switch, and the negative wire from the 
battery to the other movable part of the 
switch. Then run a wire from the fixed 
positive terminal of the switch to the 
positive terminal of the generator, and 
from the negative generator to the corre- 
sponding negative terminal on the switch. 
Then when the switch is closed to 
the generator, the positive current frony 
the generator will enter the positive ter- 
minal on the battery and go thru the bate 
tery in opposition to the battery voltage. 
A wire from the other positive switch 
point should go to the A-battery plus 
post on the set, and a wire from the cor- 
responding negative switch point should 
go to the A-battery minus post on the 
set. Then when the switch is thrown the 
other way, the positive side of storage 
battery will be connected to A-battery 
plus and so on, 

If you try to have the battery chargéd 
at town, you will almost have to get two 
batteries, since it will take around 48 
hours to charge a battery properly when 
it is pretty well run down. 


WHO WANTS TO GO TO AUSTRALIA? 

‘David Ogilvie, of Atherton, North 
Queensland, Australia, wants a farm- 
hand from Iowa, Illinois or Nebraska. He 
wants a man who knows corn and who 
can run a farm just like a farm is run 
in the corn belt of the United States. He 
says that the region in which he is lo- 
cated is growing very rapidly. He offers 
to pay only $40 or $50 a month, however, 
and it would seem that American farm- 
hands would be attracted only in case 
they have a special desire to go to Aus- 
tralia. 


Our Readers Market 


POULTRY 
MISCELLANEOUS 


WRITE for prices on hatching eggs and 
baby chicks; cockerels for sale; Jersey 
Black Giants, Rhode Island Reds, Single 
Combs, Regal Dorcas White. Wyandottes 
and English White horns. M. Ly 
Hawes, Roekwell City, Iowa. f 
CHOICE R. €. 8S. 8S. Hamburg: cockerels,. 
$2 each; canaries, singers, $3.50: pairs, 
$4.50. Effa Struble, Castana, Iowa. 
CHOICE Regal Dorcas, White Wyandotte 
cockerels; $3.50, $5 and $7.50 each; tu- 
berculine tested; satisfaction guaranteed, 
John J. Smail, Bellevue, Towa. 
PUREBRED White Orpington cockerels; 
White Embden Geese; White Pekin 
ducks. Mrs. Geo. Foresman, Guthrie Cen- 
ter, Iowa, R. F. D. 6. * ‘ 
































SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





HIGHEST quality swee 
hulled and _  scarified; 
grown. Thousand pound club orders: 
extra fancy, 99.5 per cent pure, $5.40 bush- 
el; fancy, 99 per cent pure, $4.80 bushel; 
ordinary, 94 per cent pure, $3.60 bushel; 

small lots, cent pound more. Bags. 
Send for samples and delivered prices, 
Grimm Alfalfa Association, 

College, Fargo, N. De A 
organization. 





ALFALFA seed, 95 per cent pure, $7.50° 


per bushel; hulled white sweet 
95 per cent pure, $5 per bushel; track 
here; sacks free. Geo. Bowman, Concor- 
dia, Kan. 
GENUINE Grimm alfalfa seed from . 
istered fields; also sweet clover; : 
bottom prices. Write for circular. Edgar 
McFadden, Webster, S. D. 


SEED CORN 











REID'S Yellow Dent, 1924 crop. - It’s bed 
$5 per cone 


fast: 500 bushel left; 
elled) f. o. b. Carthage. 
s., Seedsmen, Carthage, 


t clover seed; 
North Dakota ~ 
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General Price Outlook 


COMPARISONS WITH + pada 


PRICE 
aa AND WITH LAST YE 


The percentage columns in the follow- 








ie 


_ gecond column percentage prices are of 


a 


the corresponding week last year. 


ing table are worthy of the most careful 
gtudy. The first column gives percentage 
‘present prices are of pre-war, and the 


4 The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 


the level of prices as a whole. 


For in- 


'  gtance, Fisher's wholesale price index is 
‘How 158 per cent of pre-war and 101 per 


' @ent of the same time last year. 


s 
e price level. 


t lumber and the w 
@re above the general price level. 


Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
 wholesal From the stand- 
a ae of the pre-war base, it will be noted 
i es of city Ree 
‘orn, 


oats, hides and copper are decidedly be- 


the general price level. 


the failure of these comm 


pee 


In most cases 
odities to ad- 


Vance as much as other products is due to 
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nd@ hogs 153 per cent. 
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- @vérproduction. 
GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 
2 — ev » 
4M Sal ,0¢ 
. HE 2 HE b 
a Dy 
a Ertl ead 
oat 8 = $ oes 
sy 595/596 
Fisher's index number ...... | 158] 101 
si CATTLE—At Chicago 
~ + 1,800-pound fat cattle .,.... - 145 103 
: 1,100-pound fat cattle ...... 145 97 
»- Canners and cutters ........ 122 148 
Se OOOCTS ... 2... 0.2020 s 0000s 153] _ 134 
s HOGS—At Chicago 
\ Pieavy hogs.......... jatoceemt, taal ee 
See MMe ROSS ....0-srcccccvees 153 125 
SG Ee Sea TO 171 
SR AE a | 5 o\ Juihi'y a0 v 60 0-93.00 119 92 
ate 2 
A? SHEEP—At Chicago 
“3 EE cin's 5:p'h.0'0.00% 0659 0'Gaed 6 | 202] 102 
. WOOL AND HIDES 
warter blood wool, at i 177 84 
ht cow hides, at Chicago. 81 91 
SCC CGRAIN 
= At Chicago— 
rm Re mOr.s mixed ....vsecse 120 62 
ree, B White. viccvccacvecs 95 70 
ee, INO, 2 TOA ....ccceees 160 99 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ...... 155 95 
On lowa Farms— 
bapccbe re ga wis eine aa wie ® 113) 50 
: ee act vas te coe | 87] 68 
if MILL-FEEDS 
‘ tonseed meal, at Milw’kee| 128 88 
yy meal, at Milwaukee ..... 139 97 
, at Kansas City ....... 130 89 
Shorts, at Kansas City ..... 129 89 
et HAY 
\ Wo. T timothy, at Chicago... ‘| 140| 109 
No, 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City| 124 91 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
ee Butter, at Chicago........... 129; 110 
~~ Glover seed, at Toledo ...... 199 98 
al othy seed, at Chicago.... 110 107 
tton, at New York ....... 143 81 
iL at Chicago ........+++. 133 88 
Ee: PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
oe: RR sntsnertrcenrses>sseueess 132 8 
% weberedescrovecccccceses 131 96 
ae PTT TTITT UO TIE TTT 193 133 
m ie Abacos seas acatien At Seen Bee 
8 FUTURES—At Chicago 
~ Corn— 
EEA cvosccccccicvccccosccccc] 218] 68 
J Esc Vacewetcercoccdorces 117 65 
~~ Oa 
Wh 
ME sn Swope vovccsesccsoees 189 97 
* UIT wes ccricccceossoccccvess 125 98 
UA TGSAMUBTY .....0.c0ceccccecee] 180) 84 
oy M pee pb Op ebceceoceocecccce 129 82 
eit SETted oSccecvocenoecéess 131 82 
2 ganuary ....... pievees Jcehe 141 96 
Ne ee re 132 2 
~ INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
© Goke, at Connellsville ....... $9] 100 
*" Pig iron, at Birmingham . 153 110 
= r, at New York ....... 87 99 
re e petroleum, at N. York 169 12 
Lumber— 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- 
TUMCOT) .. ole eee ah oe ome ade 168 93 
7 Yellow pine (southern) 
in 1x8 No. 2 common boards 175 92 
z Yellow pine (southern) 
e+ ix6 and 2 B finish)..... 220 101 
itis 5 acd ein'ei0'ble 0.0 5 0:0%6:0 153 104 
oe FINANCIAL 
- Bank clearings, per capita, 
pet outside of New York, 
% month of November ....... 222 106 
_ Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, 
Somat NCW YOrK ........-00.: 104 137 
< ustrial stocks ........... 210 122 
ee stocks ............. 102} 118 
Bie oo 
TAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 


and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
aH age cent of pre-war normal, and on 
a The aver- 
railroad workman is now getting 















































NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 


















































































































































Liverpool—Last week $16.35, week be- 
Chicago—Last week $14.25, 


fore $16.46. 
week before $14.18. 
























































mee i th iat RE ae a HN Tha Rap er Ae aa 7 Ps 
EE ag gs PE ee sie fos ae hee ate’ ii : 
- @bout.63.8 cents an hour, as compared HAY - CORN OIL CAKE MEa| 
with 27 cents in 1914, or t per ! Cedar con oul 
cent of the pre-war normal. sd > in ton ta oll cake 
FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- t 
hands in Iowa are avout 150 per cent 5 OTHER FARM ‘PRODUCT 
of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm-hand F Hy Quarter blood wool at Bo 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- light native cow hides at Chi 
war as city labor. E = saree weet ot Telnhe: See 
FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximate- Mates Sf Om FOrk 30.06... ete mere 
ly 135 per eént of pre-war normal, and | Mixed clover, No. 1— ped Fg hee gbopt 68 cents 
rom eroereny id pe Pegg = yy lacaenga ao oe seeeeveccereleees of1%.50124,00 ane viata 7 
ral states is abou per cent. ee CLOTS sovevceseleses +{17.00/24.00 - EXPORTS ys 
JANUARY HOG PRICES—With pre-war | Timothy, No. 1— eteenta an “eds t pe oe: cata re 
relationships as a base, January lard Bt WEEK .secececeseviesceeler es +/20.00 por wi or the second 
now indicates a price of $9.76 per cwt. Week before ....4.+0+|seees[e00+4/20.00 | December were 6,251,000 bushels, 
for heavy hogs at Chicago next Janu- | Alfalfa, choice— pared with 7,050,000 bushels for 
ary. January rib sides as a basis indi- Last week ......+++.+|21.00/23,25 refore and 6,085,000 bushels for t 
indicate a price of $10.69 Week before .........|21.00)23.25 week last year. Exports of corn 
< Alfalfa, No. 1— second week in December were | 
RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show Last week 19.50/21.50 bushels, as compared with 56,000 by 
the percentage for week ending Decem- Week before ..........]19.60/21.50 e week before and 57,000 bushelg. 
ber 5, 1925, of the 1920-1924 five-year | alfalfa, standard— = = | é e week last year. Exports of 
average for the corresponding week: Last week ...... ce eeee/17.50119.75: the second week in December were 
Coal and coke 104 pg cent, grain 120 Week before ..........]17.50 7 bushels, as compared with 1,508,006 
per cent, livestock 98 per cent, lumber | ajfalfa, No. 2— a els the week before and 211,000 
116 per cent, ore 103 per cent, and mis- Last week ..... seeeees|14.75]17.50 els for the same week last year 
cellaneous merchandise 120 per cent. Week before ..........|14.75]17.50 : 
NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New Oat piraw— A BEG EB EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 
ork factory wages are er cent an "Peck... ROE OE : le i, Exports of lard for t + 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 Week before ......... 8.75} 9.00/11.25 December were $,695,000° poene ag 
per cent of pre-war normal. pared with 7,462,000 pounds the w, 
COST OF LIVING now averages about GRAIN ore and 11,124,000 pounds for the 
170 per cent of pre-war normal. week last year. Exports of pork the ; 
DT s | Soede Demee "ete cea 
mp wi : 
MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 5 & | week before and 7,612,006 pounds 
PRICES g a = same week last year. 4 
Butter, creamery extras, last week 2g 3 g a é * = 
45%c, week before 48%c; cheddar cheese, 5 ecel 
last week 23%c, week before 23%c; eggs, 9 g i A Live Stock R pts and ~ a 
fresh firsts, last week 44%c, week hefore | Corn, No. 2Y— : Hog prices are 101 per cent of th 
45c; ducks, last week 27%4c, week before Last week ....| .80%|...... .75%| .70 year average, as contrasted with 
21%c; spring chickens, last week 26%%c, Week before 81%]...... 79%| .75% | cent for fat cattle, 109 per cent f 
week before 25c. Corn, No. 3Y-— and 121 per cent for lambs. <9 
Last week ....| .74%| .70%4] .73 67% The following table gives data 
. Week before ..| .77% 4 -76%| .73% percentage of ten-year average: fg 
The Week i} Markets Corn, No. 4Y— ceipts and prices as they have 
Last week ....| .72%] .68 |...... .65% | week by week for the past eight 
CATTLE Week before . TOE) 07h. - povcees 67 Each week is compared with the t 
Oats— average of the corresponding we 
> Last week ....| .42%| .40%| .4314| .891%4 | eliminating seasonal bias. a 
= neveek before ..| .43%] .41 | .44 | .40 +HOGS oe 
arley— ; 
a | &| 4 Last week ....| .69 i 
| g | a Week before 71 3 | aspen 
=| + 
| 5 Rye— ' n ati. 
& 5 | Last week ..../1.02% 2% Be 
Week before ../1.08 f O8| 3% " 
Med. and heavy wt. beef Wheat, No. 2 hard Qon 3 i 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up) Last’ week ....|1.76 |1.70 [1.74 |1.64 25 a3 
Choice and prime— Week before ../1.74 [1.70 {1.75 [1.72 Su 
Last week ......... . +. {11.75112.50/11.62 October 23 to 29 ......... 82 — 
Week before ......... 11.75|12.38/11.88 FEEDS October 30 to Nov. 5.... 86] 91) 
Good— November 6 to 12 ...... 73) = 81) 
Last week .....+.++++-/10,08/10.62| 9.95 ae November 13 to 19 ...... 72| = 82h 
Week before .........| 9.92/10.58/10.08 ® ¥i sa] 3 November 20 to 26 ...... 61) 76) 
Medium— s 6) g P= November 27 to Dec. 3 83) 86) 
Last week «.cccccceee- (8 35) 9.32] 8.38 = ai| ‘so December 4 to 10 ...... 74) 7B) 
Week before .........| 8.05| 9.20] 8.30 g a in December 11 to 17 ...... 82] 80) 
Common— = S 5 nh 3 pert 
Last week ....sseseee. 6.30] 7.62| 6.48 S| 6151416 $CATTLE ~ 
~ Week before ......... 6.00| 7.70] 6.38 A A October 23 to 29.......... 101] 105) 
Light wejght beef steers Bran— October 30 to Nov. 5.... 98) 1 s 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— Last week... ./28.62/26.50/25.88/30.00 November 6 to 12 ...... 89) 90) ~ 
Choice and prime— Week before. .|29.25|26.50/26.50/30.00 November 13 to 19 ...... 80, 85} 
Last week ....... -++..(11.75/12.12/11.50 | Shorts— November 20 to 26 ...... 71} 83) 
Week before .........11.75|12.00|11.62 Last week....|26.75/29.25|24.75.36.00 November 27 to Dec. 3..| 97) 116) ~ 
Medium and good— Week before. .|28.25/30.50/25.75|36.00 December 4 to 10 ...... 96) 107)” 
TMG WOM 0.05 640040006 9.05| 9.62] 9.00 | Hominy feed— December 11 to 17 ...... | 114] 121 
Week before .........| 8.91| 9.64| 9.04 Last week..../30.00]..... «- (380.00 *SHEEP 1 
Common— Week before. ./30.00].....]....- 80.00 ‘ 
Last week ......+..+++-| 6.12] 7.25] 6.38 | Oil meal (o.p.)— October 23 to 29 ......+4. 54 Mm 
Week before .........| 5,88] 7.32] 6.18 Last week....|47.25)..... 44.75 October 30 to Nov. 5....| 78) 84) 3 
Butcher cattle— Week before. ./47.00|.....|44.75 November 6 to 12 ...... 63 MW 
Heifers— Cottonseed meal November 13 to 19 ecceee 60 7 , 
Last week .....++++++.| 8.75] 8.88] 8.38 (41 per cent) November 20 to 26 ......} 56) 61) MB 
Week before .........| 8.70] 8.88| 8.75 Last week... .|39.00 November 27 to Dec, 3..{ 98) 97} He” 
Cows— Week before. .|39.00 December 4 to 10 ,..... 79| 83 
Last week ,..e.++.+0++| 7.08) 7.38] 6.90 | Tankage— \ December 11 to 17 ...... 95} 100) 
Week before ........++| 7.00] 7.62] 7.05 Last week....|.....]60.00].....]75.00/60.00 *LAMBS 
Bulls— Week before..|.....|60.00|.....}70.00/60.00 
Last week .........-.-| 5.62] 6.00] 5.88 | Gluten— October 23 to 29 ..........| 54 F 
Week before .........| 5.40) 6.00] 5.40 Last week....|.....|ecssseeeeelese+ (88.90 | October 30 to Noy. 5....| 78 : 
Canners and cutters— . Week before..|..... COIR ee Ie peovember as to = coupes bo 4 : 
WOOK  ccccoseseocel 4 ‘ < ovember sevens + 
Week before ”...2251/] £08] 3:93] 3:70 | ,*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; | November 20 to 26 11...) 55) 61 
Stockers and feeders— all other points, car lots. November 27 to Dec. 3../ 98] 97 
t WOOK. ..0cccccccce] 8.88} 8:12] 8.88 December 4 to 10 ......] 179 
Week before .........| 8.25] 8.20] 8.32 FOREIGN EXCHANGE December 11 to 17 ...... 95)_1 
OF eee 4ea].4.26) 6.19 hag — lamb receipts Fe, Fe 
nob aasowee at @ , : 8, eleve ; n 
Week before ......... 4.62| 4.75] 4.94 7 wena Tne 
Hoas s fe a tCattle prices are for fat beef steers 
=] Ae 
Feary TS BS ae q § 9 > WORLD CORN RECORD BOOSTED 
Last week .........,++|10.35/10,45/10.72 & 2.2 An Ohio farmer has again broken 
* ae bn ag a 9 paears 10.35/10.72/10.70 & + wis d world’s record in corn production, 
e Test oe 8.) 10.40]10.78110.90 British sterling ex- Marshall, of Dola, Hardin county, 
Week before 275 '110:42110:85/10-83 change— year produced 1,600.1 bushels of cor) 
Light (150-200 Ibs. esd dead id Og ‘ : Last week ....... $4.867 |$4.850 99.7 | ten acres, or 160.01 bushels an acre, 
st week .......ses«.{10.45110.82]10.95 Wihek DOTOTC. occccleescsss 4.85 99.7 | crops extension men at the Ohio 5# 
Week befor. ...... -*"110.62/10.98111.05 | French franc— University announce. That is 25.7 b 4 
Light lights (150-150 ibs.) Last week ....... 193 -03613} 18.7 an acre above the world’s record estab- 
Last week ............{10.48111.12111.10 Week -Defore:..... oo olsiscces -0378 19.6 lished in 1922 by W. H. Gilmore, of » 
8 a sere ie Bs ts 10.62) 11,.28/11.25 ing county, with a yield of 1,343.1 Bb 
m and roug eavy "8 avi 
packing sows (250 Ibs. LIBERTY BONDS painter Be egg l eer Ga 
u 
Saat waek veccccccel 9.12] 8.751 9. than 43.4 bushels an acre. 
Week before v...s0222| 8:75] 9:26} 9.68 e IN Meek te the ae it 
Pige (130 Ibs. down)—.- $s ‘ reported to the college in order that 
Last Week ....cccccccclesessf1.75{11,12 | & might qualify for membership in the Me 
Week before ......cee(e0+.+[11,88/11.32 > | #8 | Bushel Corn Club of Ohio, Wallace 
Stock pigs— 5 LE Hanger, farm crops field man, surveys’ 
Last week ....+++++++./10.75 . {11.50 A, me the ten-acre plot and made a double ve 
Week before ...... 00 ef10.62}..... 11.55 U. S. Liberty 4%4’s, second— on the measurements, because of the size 
SHEEP at SWRGIE? 050400430 «+++ +}]$100.00}$100.66 | of the yield. A sample of the corm, Sy. 
WOOK. DOTOTO 06 -ccsbevess pccccce} L000da to the university for analysis, : 
Lambs (84 lbs. down), U.S. Liberty 4%’s, third— moisture content of 24.6 per cent ; 
medium to prime— Last week ....... ecececee 100.00} 100.84 Mr. Marshall’s yield, like all those 
Last week ....2....++.|15.00/15.62/14.50 Week before ......++.00- seeeeee! 101.00 | sidered for the 100-Bushel Corn Ch 
Week before ......... 15.62/16.12|15.30 | U.S. Liberty 4%4’s, fourth— the basis of air-dried shell corm. .am 
Lambs, culls and common TiAl WOOR, 5.6 och se rs «| 100.00) 100.94 on the basis of air-dried 8 duced 
hemtmneie’ . cn cs 2.62113.25/11.88 Week “BELORS ... .neecedesbatsbacts «+| 102.03 The ten-acre plot which pro for 
Week before ......... 13.38]13.62/12.38 world’s record in corn production 
Yearling wethers, medium Marshall was in alfalfa for seven 
i 11.75111.75 FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS before it was put in corn last - 
et WOO o6ks so ces we -75)/11.75/11.75 s was also manured every year 
- ‘ Federal land bank bonds, due in 1954 
| B . 
Suen nee pT Adal 12.25]12.38!12.32 | put callable in 1934, were quoted last | @ treatment of acid phosphate thie 
ast week 7,12] 7.25] 7.00 | Week at 102%. Since these bonds are 4% | year. The soil is a muck bbe 
Wee before ed bial eit ‘Bo ic 7.50 8.12 712 | per cent, the yield to 1934 rs 4.33 per cent. onion-growing sections in Hardin 
Feeder lAmbs medium to : ¥ : All of the land bank bonds are tax exempt All told, Mr. Marshall has 140 
choice— J and are now yielding 4.28 to 4.88 per cent. corn this year. Back in 1922 he § 
Eieat WOOK i. .cdsecees 14.88/15.82 duced 106 bushels an acre on bs 
Week before ......... 15.38]16.25 LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD and so won membership in the 1 pace 
Corn Club of Ohio. He will rece : 


mal recognition for his 1925 record: 
Farmers’ Week next February. = 
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Wee Gircllatamerete (cts 
Ground In A Hurry 
REDUCE YOUR FEED COST 


738 .W Hammer Type grinds alfalfa, fodder, all 
aghage. and also ear or snapped corn, oats, 

eat rerley. maize heads, soy beans, etc., coarse 
without a single extra attachment. Tim- 

ep roller pearings. The trouble proof grinder! 


ye Oats Fine Enough For Pig Slop 
sizes—elevator or blower 


"re GRINDERS f 


dents mix Y oa at ach yal 
* “Eleven og eng <  Soccesstal 


oday for folder and 
— of ground feed. 


The W-W Foed Grinder Co., 
Manutacturers 
Wichita, — — Kansas i 


7.G. Mi, Northwall Co. 
1s Paton be. 2 
woo amen Aato hg od 








“ eae ‘aed ox 4 theres) olan 
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MICHIGAN 
re an 4 
STAVE, = SI LOS NV 


proceases— 
Ping tad Got end yt unto 


i Terms if you order Now! 
wanted In open territory. 


MICHIGAN ed COMPANY 
S. Washington St Peoria 
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The Pledge of the 
Printed Word 


FRIENDSHIPS in ancient days were 

formed by pledges of blood. Medi- 
eval knights won mutual aid by pled- 
&esof the sword. But modern business 
forms friends in every corner of the 


World through the pledge of the print- 
ed word, 


Advertisements are pledges made es- 
Decially for you . - pledges that ad- 


Vertised goods you buy are exactly as 
claimed. 


What is not advertised may be worth 
buying. What is, must be! 


Read the advertisements to know which 
S00ds are advertised. 


An advertiser's pledge can be redeemed only 
by your entire satisfaction 














OSH- 
22 AWAY 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 
“An optimist is a fellow who 
winks at a pugilist’s wife.” 











HIS INTERPRETATION 

A teacher was trying to give her pupils 
an illustration of the word ‘“‘persever- 
ance.” ‘What is it,’’ she asked, “that 
carries a man along rough roads and up 
hills and down, thru jungles and swamps 
and raging torrents?” 

There was a silence and then Tommy, 
whose father was a motor dealer, spoke 
up: ‘Please, miss,” he said, “there ain’t 
no such car.” 


THE HARROWING DETAILS 


The trustee of an old cathedral in Bel- 
gium once decided to repair the vestry, 
so they employed an artist to touch up a 
large paintnig that had grown dingy by 
time. The painter did his work and pre- 
sented his bill, amounting to $33.10 in our 
currency. The trustees refused to pay 
the bill unless the items were specified. 
The artist thereupon made a bill of par- 
ticulars, Among the items charged were 
the following: 

Correcting the Ten Commandments. .$5.12 
Putting new tail on the rooster of St. 

Peter 2.2 
Gilding wing of Guardian Angel 
Renewing heaven, adjusting the stars 

and cleaning up the moon 
Touching up purgatory and restoring 

lost souls 3.06 
Brightening up the flames of hell and 

putting new tail on the devil 
Decorating Noah’s ark and putting a 

head on Shem 3.30 
Mending shirt of prodigal son 

The bill was then paid without further 
protest. 


HIS ORDER O. K 

Pat, newly landed, was hired in a lum- 
ber office. The proprietors were young 
men and decided to have some fun with 
the new hand. Pat was left in charge of 
the office, with instructions to take all 
orders which might come in. Going to a 
nearby store, they called up the office 
and the following conversation ensued: 

“Hello. Is this the East Side Lumber 
Company?” 

“Yes, sir, this is the East Side Lumber 
Company.” 

“Please send me up a thousand knot- 
holes.”’ 

“What's that?” 

“One thousand knotholes.” 
“Well, now, an’ ain’t that a bloomin’ 
shame! I’m sorry, but we are just out of 
them.” 

“How’s that?’ 

“Just sold them to a brewery.” 

“To the brewery! What do they want 
with them?” 

“They use them for bungholes in bar- 
rels.” 


THE PROBLEM 


A little lassie of ten years of age was 
seated in front of the fire, playing with 
her pet kitten. The child, who was both 
religiously and musically inclined, sud- 
denly turned to her mother and asked: 
“Mother, do cats go to heaven?” 

Her mother replied: “I do not believe 
they do. But why do you ask?” 

Much to the mother’s surprise, the child 
questioned: ‘Then where do the angels 
get their harp strings?’ 


HER REASON 
Newlywed: “I insured my life for $10,000 
today, dear, so if anything happens to me 
you'll be well provided for.” 
His Bride: “Oh, how nice! Now you 
won't have to see the doctor about your 
cough.”’’—Legion Weekly. 


WATCHING THE BAIT 

Two ardent fishermen were sitting back 
to back in a boat, and sport being rather 
slow, they both fell into a half doze. One 
overbalanced and went overboard. As he 
rose to the surface, the other looked 
around. 

‘“‘Halloa, my friend!’ he cried. a 
only just missed you. Where have you 
been?” 

“Only to see if my bait was all right,”’ 
answered the drenched one coolly. 


BETTER QUALIFIED 


A man complained bitterly of the con- 
duct of his son. He related at length to 
an old friend all the young man’s esca- 
pades. 

“You should speak to him with firmness 
and recall him to his duty,” said the 
friend. 

“But he pays not the slightest attention 
to what I say. He listens only to the ad- 
vice of fools. I wish you would talk 
to him,” 





Freedom and Control 


Without some freedom, life is forever stunted. 
Restrict the growth and nourishment of any plant 
too much, and see what happens. And human en- 
terprise*is but another kind of plant—it must be 
nourished. It must be free to grow. 


This does not mean that we must let our fields run 


wild—there must be law and order. 


The electric 


light and power industry is no exception to this 
rule. With public regulation ofrates and stand- 
ards of electric service, the industry is effectively 
controlled, and its future lies in the hands of the 


people. 


Encouragement is necessary if an industry is to 
grow—a return upon the money spent to build it, 
sufficient to encourage the furnishing of money for 
further building. Because this has been recognized 
by the public regulators, new capital has been ob- 
tainable as needed, enabling the industry, through 
the use of improved equipment, to produce elec- 


tricity at a lower cost. 


The result Has been a reduction in the price paid for 
electric service by the public during a period when 
the general cost of living has increased more than 


seventy per cent. 


Both freedom and control are possible in the wise 
regulation of a public service industry. 


To extend greater benefits of electricity to 
agriculture is the problem now being 
studied by fifteen state committees, co- 
operating with the national committee on 
the Relation of Electricity to Agricul- 
sure. The Committee on the Relation of 


Electricity to Agriculture is composed of 


economists and engineers representing the 
U.S. Depts. of Agriculture, ™ 
and the Interior, Amer. Farm Bureaw 
Federation, National Grange, Amets 
Society of Agricultural Engineers, Farms 
Lighting Mfg. Ass'n, and the National 


Electric Light Association. 


If you are interested in this work write for a booklet describing it. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


29 West 39th Street, New York, N.Y. 


CECT: ATI AES EN BS ES 





Rare Offer in Lime Land Farms 


The Selma Chamber of Commerce is making an 
introductory offer to farmers to locate on the famous 
Biack Soll land of Alabama. They have subdivided 
& fine old plantation into 160 acre farms, have bulit 
attractive bungalows and = — these for sale 
at 650.00 per acre on easy t ear a largest 
producing hay shipping vation 14 the U. 

The land is a gently rolling prairie. ra soll fs 
biack clay underiaid with limestene 
similar to the corn belt lands of lilinois and lowa, 
Delightful climate, mild winter, makes a long grow- 
ing season, securing two crops annually. 


The Natural Home of Alfalfa, 

These Alfaifa soils have been thoroughly investi- 
gated and have won the admiration and respect of 
many of the most noted soll and alfalfa experts, pag 
Joseph E. Wing, Dr. Cyril G. Hopkins, P. G. Holdan, 
A. 4 Grant, Dr. Tait Butler, W. G. Spillman and 
M. Crosby of the Department of Agriculture, 
Wasbtagsen D.C. Many other clovers thrive, Ber- 
muda, paspalum and other grasses make all year 
pasture. All general farm crops do well. Ready 
market for all farm products. 

Wonderful Opportunity for Dairying. 

Nearby creamery pays good prices. Poultry in 
these lime lands pay weil. One women sold over 
9400 worth of turkeys last year. 

Delightful Living Conditions. 

for all year residence, improved roads, good schools 
and churches. Pleasant neighbors. A nearby settie- 
ment of Northern and Western farmers are prose 
ing and enthaslastic over living conditions. hey 
have formed aciub for mutual businesg and social 
benefit. Out Southern Field Magazine tells the story. 

Write for booklets and information and learn of 
this great opportunity for —< a and dairy- 
men on lime lands. W. EK. PHRIQ@E, General 
Immigration Agent, Ba Kallwa 
System, Room 661, Washington, D. ° 





GALVANIZED CORRUGATED 
ROOFING 


Weu Can Buy. : 
Our roofing will last 
forty years. Write us 
for proof. Best quality 


in the end. 

the oldest ates! 

roofing firm in the 

west. Can show pic- 

tures of our roofs quarter 
century old. Send for catalog, 
free samples and delivered prices. 


STEEL ROOFING and STAMPING WORKS 


610 &. W. Second St. 
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Sell what you wish through these 





Wevcharge fofra minimum of twenty 
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+_Our Readers Market... 


Look for what you need 








‘SCHEDULE OF RATES 
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No advertisement for } than $1. 
accepted. Check must be attached. Please 
type or print your advertisement. 


RELIABLE BOND COMPANIES 


BONDS of responsible communities and 

tions are sound and attractive 

jnvestmente Write for list. Polk, Corley, 
eelock & Company, Des Moines, 

A SOUND first mortgage bond netting 

6% per cent; due 1932, Write for de- 

geriptive circular. James A. Cummins & 
Co., Equitable Bidg., Des Moines. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


0, Bankers’ Life radio station, Des 
Moines, broudcasts poultry and produce 
Ths Co, daily, furnished by Coyne & Nev- 
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», 1131-33 Fulton arket, Chicago. 

rite for shipping tags and information. 

PAY highest prices. Ship poultry 

direct to Cuny & Teets, 1134 Fulton 

Market, Chicago, Ill. Write for prices 
end tags. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 








FARM LANDS 


LIVESTOCK 


POULTRY 





MINNESOTA 

IVER Valley farm—For sale, one 
of the best farms in the Red River 
Valley, on main highway, St. Paul to 
Winnipeg; one-half mile from town, two 
blocks from elevator, three blocks from 
G. N, station. Farm consists of 461 acres, 
433 acres under cultivation, 9 acres in 
grove, fenced, 125 acres fenced for cattle, 
3 acres fenced for hogs. A good seven- 
room house, barn for twenty head cattle, 
granary for 2,000 bushels grain, chicken 
house, etc. Why pay from fifty to two 
hundred dollars per acre when you can 
buy this farm at a price where one good 
crop should pay for it? For information 
write, A. J. anke, 2262 Como Ave. W., 

St. Paul, Minn. 








MISSOURI 

SOUTHEAST Missouri land; 22,000 acres 

of improved farms owned by city banks, 
at sacrifice prices; 10 per cent cash, bal- 
arice like rent; discount for cash, Cut- 
over land; no cash down; no interest four 
years, then 33 years 6 per cent, Free 
map and full information. Dept. 2, Him- 
melberger-Harrison, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
POULTRY Land—$5 down, $5 “monthly, 

buys 40 acres southern Missouri; price, 
$200. Send for list. Box 22-B, Kirkwood, 
Missouri. 








NEBRASKA 


MILKING SHORTHORNS 


BABY CHICKS 








“wow 


THE world’s champion < dairy cow is a 

Milking Shorthorn, givng 1,614 pounds 
of butterfat in a year, official test, and in 
two months before freshening increasing 
in weight from 1,680 to 2,218 ponuds, In- 
formation about Milking Shorthorns, the 
Durham cattle of our forefathers, good for 
both beef and milk, and about herds of 
over 100 American breeders, on request, 
Milking Shorthorn Society, Box 407, In- 
dependence, Iowa. 


POLLED SHORTHORNS 
REGISTERED Polled Shorthorn cattle; 
eight head, four springers, three to six 
years old; four heifers, eighteen months 
old; priced to sell. Wm. H. Kruse & 
Sons, Alburnett, Iowa. 


—~sPOTTED POLANDS 
SPOTTED Poland China bred sow gale, 
February 3, 1926; cholera immune. Our 
herd won eleven firsts and four champions 
at the recent South Dakota State Fair. 
Write for catalog. Breeding stock for sale 
st as times. Jay L. Welch, Letcher, S. 
ak. 














“MURRAY McMURRAY” baby 
over 40 different breeds. Purebred Lt 
lected, tested, heavy laying f} 
per cent live delivery guaranteed, - 
illustrated catalog free. Very low 
Also eggs, stock. Member Internatigy 
Baby Chick Association. Murray 
ray, Box 63, Webster City, lowa, 
ROSS Chicks—141,000 capatity; Am 
leading egg strains; all varieties, 
flocks keep up to the highest stg 
for egg production and vigor. P ‘eS 
ceptional, 100 per cent live delivery pp 
aid. Instructive catalog free, 
atchery, Dept. D, Junction City, 
THOUSANDS of White Leghorn ' 
hens Aa cockerels, at low 
Shipped c. D. and aranteed, 
spring aioke now. st 3 bred 25 
Winners everywhere. rite for 
sale bulletin and free catalog. @G 
Ferris, 986 Union, Grand Rapids, Mj 
PUREBRED chicks from state accredi 
stock; fourteen varieties; poultry 
ual free. Stouffer Egg Farms, Route t 
Mount Morris, Ill. 














SPOTTED Poland gilts bred for March 
farrow; satisfaction guaranteed. Frank 
Friedrichsen, Andover, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 








WONDERFUL opportunity, if you have a 
little cash. See this 320-acre farm near 
Arnold, in Custer county. Great corn 
country; practically all cultivated; level; 
rich, black loam; produces bumper yields; 
fine seven-room house, big barn, gran- 
ary, extra large corn crib, and immense 
hog house; all in good shape; splendid 
home; great bargain at $65 an acre; easy 
terms. Write owner, Rolland R. Otis, 821 
City National Bank Bldg., Omaha, Neb 





SPPCIAL sale on pedigreed Collie pups 
from heel driving parents. We are over- 
@tocked and must move these pups. Write 
for reduced prices. Every sale guaran- 
‘teed. A wonderful selection in whites 
and sable and whites. The Shomont Ken- 
nels, Monticello, Iowa, Box 66. 
MAN Police pups; males, $25; fe- 
males, $20; smartest dogs in the world; 
great family dogs; genuine stock and 
Sows. dogs. Bloemendaal Kennels, Alton, 








FOUR male Police puppies, four months 
old; bred females; imported stud dog; 
quality, pedigreed, farm raised. Scotties, 
erriers, ratters. H. Zobel, Dysart, lowa, 


HUNDRED _— Hounds, cheap; 
trial; C. O. arge catalog; pack 
photos, 25 cents. "ih aecbenie Herrick, Ill. 


FARM LANDS 


CALIFORNIA 

in Southern California 
are better now than ever for the man 
moderate means who desires to estab- 
a home on a few acres that will in- 
gure him a good living in a delightful 
@ountry. Lands are reasonable in price 
terms attractive. Crops best suited 
different localities are well proved. 
cient marketing organizations are at 
- your service. Southern California has a 
climate you will like—an enjoyable twelve 
months open season. There are thousands 
' @f miles of paved roads. Seaside and 
_ mountain resorts offer recreation for ev- 
y. Let me mail you our illustrated 
ler containing dependable information 
Southern California. C. L. Seagraves, 
: neral Colonization Agent, Santa Fe 

' Ry., 910 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 


COLORADO 


opportunity to buy on very 
~ favorable terms, improved irrigated 
8, owned by American Beet Sugar 

', On 




















at Lamar, Colo. ly 10 per cent 
and balance spread over 34% years 
@t 5% per cent interest. Lands very pro- 
@uctive, averaging per acre three tons 
alfaifa, 10 tons beets, 50 bushels barley, 
' 97 bushels oats and 47 bushels winter 
wheat, Ideai conditions for dairying and 
gonstant markets. Beet sugar factories 
contract with growers for beets at good 
prices. Feeding livestock profitable. Fine 
Schools and churches. Good roads and 
wonderful climate. For detailed informa- 
, tion, write C. L. Seagraves, General Colo- 
ization Agent, Santa Fe Railway, 990 
Railway Exchange, Chicago. 


1OWA 
FARM for sale; $40 acres in corn belt 
of Carron county, Iowa. Well improved, 
fortis soil, lays well; price reasonable. 
3]. §. Rhoads, St. John, Wash. 


KANSAS 
TO ACRE ranch, Cherokee county, Kan- 
1,000 acres under cultivation; 18 
fonaid” buildings; low price for imme- 
te sale. C. S. Condon, Joplin, Mo. 


MISSOURI 

,000-ACRE ranch, $3.50 per acre; fenced 
with heavy woven wire; 300 acres in 
it! tion; four sets buildings; good 
3 well aeereds oak timber. J. W. 

sith, Fremont, Mo. 
Vallaces’’ Farmer classified ads put 
ou in touch with a market for farm 
d that can be reached in no other way. 























ONE hundred and sixty acres of land in 

Platte valley, in heart of alfalfa district; 
one mile of town and high school; price, 
$165 per acre; $10,000 down, five, ten or 
twenty years on rest at 3 per cent. Write, 
George mer. Overton, Ne ts 

* NORTH DAKOTA 

NORTH DAKOTA ranch and coal lands; 

11,000 acres on main line of Northern 
Pacific R. R.; best grazing land in west; 
over ten million tons of coal and other 
‘valuable minerals; greatest buy in U. 8.; 
only $10 per acre for quick cash sale; 
worth five times the price. Geo, R. Slo- 
cum, Capital Bank Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


WISCONSIN 

OOD cut-over land; silt loam; 

clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 

elly; close to town; good roads, good 

echools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 

try. You deal directly with the owners. 

No agents and no commissions. Easy 

terms. Also improved farms. Write for 

map and booklet No. 6. North Western 

Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

$0-ACRE farm for $700, with stock, farm 
tools, furniture; ready to produce an 
abundant living for you; only 1% miles 
village; friendly neighbors; black loam 
soil, easy to make good crops; spring 
water, wire fences, wood lot; house with 
orch, spring water, attractive view; 
arn. Unable occupy; quick action wins 
at $700, including stock, implements, fur- 
niture; part cash. Details page 44 Ilus- 
trated Catalog Farm Bargains in many 
states. Free. Strout Farm Agency, 831-HD 
New York Life Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
GOOD, well improved farms, all sizes, for 

sale on easy terms, in Kansas, Mis- 
souri and Oklahoma. Write for list. Re- 
serve Realty and Investment Co., Room 
306, Fidelity Trust Bldg., Kansas City, 
Missouri. 


SALESMEN WANTED 
A PAYING position open to representative 
of character. Take orders shoes-hosiery 
direct to wearer. Good income. Perma- 
nent. Write now. Tanners Shoe Mfg. Co. 
11-300 C.St., Boston, Mass. 





























WOOLENS for sale. Your annual op- 
ortunity. For quick disposal we offer 
salesmen’s samples of woolen\ goods, un- 
derwear,\ hosiery, blankets, sheep lined 
coats, mackinaws, leather vests, etc., at 
third to half less than regular prices. 
Our price list of sample goods now ready. 
Send for it today. Minneapolis Woolen 
Mills Co., 612-A First Ave. North, Min- 
neapolis. 
CHICKS—Twenty breeds, Leghorns, 
$12.50; Reds, Rocks, Anconas, $13; al- 
falfa, $6.60; sweet clover, $4.20; seed corn, 
$2.10 bu. Apple, peach, plum trees, 20¢; 
cherry, 25c. Paints—Barn, $1.25; house, 
$2.75 gallon, Wiltse, Rulo, Neb. 
SCOTCH Collie pups, excellent, heel driv- 
ing strain. White Plymouth Rock and 
White Leghorn cockerels, Tom Barron 
strain. James Farrell, Bellevue, Iowa. 


EDUCATIONAL 
WANTBHD—You to know our home study 
business course can be completed by 
the time spring work begins. Mail this 
ad for special rates. College of Com- 
merce, Box 93, Clinton, Iowa. 














DUCKS 
FOR SALE—Purebred Rouen ducksi rOOd 
; ducks, $1.50; keg, 
Mrs. Earnie Hardecopf, Doll 








aa 
_____ LANGSHANS 
FOR SALE—Extra fine Black neshay —_ 
ce 
yi 





cockerels; big boned and Sool lay! ne 
strain. Mrs. A. D. Benson, Thurman, } 
LARGE Black Langshan and White Lange 

shan cockerels; priced reasonable, Mm. 
E. E. Miller, Iowa City, Iowa. i 


LEGHORNS 


SPHCTAL prices until January 1 on oh i 
Barron’s large lopped comb a C 
White Leghorns, from high produelf 7 
flock; $1.50, $2, $2.50; reduction on 4 
bers; hens’ and pullets that the big | 
white eggs, $1.50 each. Mrs. M. E. Wik - 
marth, Corning, Iowa. a 
100 BIG, husky, 324-egg strain pure B 
ron White Leghorn cockerels, $2 
$2.50, next thirty days; circular 

Walter Bardsley, Neola, Towa. 

LARGE Single Comb White 
cockerels; English strain, 300 to 33 

ancestry; $1.50, $2. Mrs. Geo, Roe, 

vue, lowa. 

PUREBRED Single Comb Buff Lae 
cockerels; $1.50 each; six for $8; t 

for $15. A. L. Bowler, Fatrfax, Lowa. 























HEDGE POSTS 


HBEDGE posts for sale; car lots. 
Winfield, Kan. 


5 EN REN 2 
CASE tractor, 15x27; cylinder corn shell- 
er; three-bottom plow; first-class shape, 
$1,000 for all. | F, R. Weeks, Audubon, i * 
PHOTO FINISHING 
TRIAL Offer—Any size roll film devel- 
oped, six super gloss, one 5x7 projec- 
tion print from the best negative for 30 
cents (silver). Interstate Finishers, Inc., 

Charles City, Iowa. 
POULTR FEED 
POULTRY Feeds—Buy your laying mash 
and other poultry feed direct from the 
manufacturer and save money. For par- 
ticulars, write to J. E. Hall, Sac City, Ia. 
TOBACCO 
HOMESPUN tobacco; smoking, five Ibs., 
$1.25; ten, $2; cigars, $2 for 50; pipe 
free; pay when received. Farmers’ Asso- 
ciation, Maxon Mills, Ky. 
TYPEWRITERS 
TYPEWRITER Bargains—Before inven- 
tory sale of all makes; Corona, Under- 
wood, Remington, Oliver, etc. Write for 
bargain list. Typewriter Exchange, 913 
Locust St., Des Moines, Iowa. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
patents and trade-marks. 803 Equitable 
Bldg., Des Moines. Iowa. 





Box 208, 



































SITUATION WANTED 

WANTED, by March 1, position as work- 

ing manager or foreman, by practical 
farmer and stockman; good hog man; 
reference as to ability and honesty; mar- 
ried, have family. Would consider liberal 
proposition as hand on separate farm. 
Box 1135, Care of Wallaces’ Farmer. 


~ LIVESTOCK 


DUROCS 
DUROC boars by Sensation Boy, son of 
Giant Sensation. These are real boars. 
Sensation Boy also for sale. H. Hansen, 
Jr., Modale, Iowa. 


man HOLSTEINS 
FOR SALE—A fine Holstein bull with a 
26-pound official record; a show pros- 
pect. whose three nearest dams average 
pounds milk a day; ready for light 
service. Shomont Farms, Dept. W, Mon- 
ticello, Iowa. 


Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 


























ou in touch with a market for farm 
nd that can be reached in no other way. 





POULTRY 


CHICKS 

EVERY Iowa poultry raiser who wants a 

better paying, more profitable flock, 
should write for the Wapsie Valley Chick 
Book. It tells a plain, honest story on 
how we have developed our purebred 
breeding flocks to their high egg profit- 
ableness. Special 15 per cent discount if 
you place your order for chicks now. De- 
livery any time you say. It will pay you 
to write for our new catalog, price list— 
and reservation order blank. Wapsie Val- 
ley Hatchery, Box 151, Independence, 
Iowa. 
UNUSUAL Chicks—We positively guar- 

antee the health and heavy egg-produc- 
ing qualities of Peters-Certified Chicks— 
and also guarantee them to live for the 
first two weeks. Don’t gamble with ordi- 
nary chicks. Ten popular breeds per- 
fected. Prices very reasonable. Our new 
1926 catalog is a revelation. Get it to 
fully understand the value of these chicks. 
Special money saving pro ponttian on early 
orders. Write, Peters-Farms, Box 271, 
Newton, Iowa. 

















ORPINGTONS 


BUFF Orpington cockerels, $5 each; 
large, 





f 
4 
wf 
i 
e 
pen-mated from prize winning 
stock; good color and laying strain, 
Greenwood, Emerson, Iowa. 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


WHITD Plymouth Rock cockerels, ¢ 








hens, pullets, purebred Fishel 8 
direct winners wherever shown; satis 
tion guaranteed. Ardo Keil! Bellevue, 
LARGE boned White Plymouth 

cockerels; sired by male from 254 
hen; $3 and $5. Ora M. Wright, Tipt 
Iowa. 








RHODE ISLAND REDS ‘ 

FOR SALis—i5 extra good S. C. Bh 

Island Red breeding cockerels; 4 

rich, even colored, dark red; all from 

select mating; money returned if not 
satisfied; price, $2, $3, $5 each. 





T. H. Borrett, Jesup, Iowa, ea 
RHODE ISLAND REDS, both 


wonderful size, type, color, eg produt % 
ers and prize winners; ship on 
proval. Mrs. E, Griffith, Sioux Ra) 


Iowa, R. 2. a 
SINGLE Comb Red cockerels, direct from 
Harold Thompkins; big, dark, even 


ored breeders, $3.50; satisfaction gua 
cans B. N. Stephenson, Tipton, lowa& 
. C. R. L RED cockerels; large, vigore 
3S, birds; flock average, 172 @ 
$2.50 each. Walter Miller, Buffalo 
ter, Iowa. 
SINGLE Comb Rhode Island Red co 
els; big boned, dark red color; price, 
each. . E. Skaugstad, Ottosen, lowa. 
6.0, re I. Red cockerels; best in N. 
rich, dark red; big bone; $2 to $5. 
Max Lanham, Paullina, Iowa. 
RHODE ISLAND WHITES 
ROSE COMB Rhode Island White ¢ 
erels, $2.50 each, Mrs. Peter 
Dana, Iowa. 

















TURKEYS 


PUREBRED Bronze turkey heat 


wanderers; free from disease. 
; G. C, Wel 





young, $6. Speak early. 
Route 3, Lake City, Iowa. 


MILLER at Hampton 
them—Bourbon’ Red, 

Holland. Priced reasonable. 

Rouen and White Pekin ducks. 

Poultry Yards, Hampton, Iowa, 

WYANDOTTES 

PUREBRED Regal Dorcas White 
dotte cockerels; record flock. 

S. Weaver, Gilman, Iowa. 

ROSE Comb Silver Laced W * 
cockerels; $2 each for Decem y 

ad, so order today. Bertha Walt. 

Rapids, Iowa. 


says. 
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ACES’ FARMER, Dece 











ves GLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALEs 

ABERDEEN ANGUS ~ 
-{7—Escher & Ryan, Coon Rapids, 
SHORT HORNS 


Shorthorn Breed- 


hall Co. 
+—Mare Lewis, Mgr:, Mar- 


pe, agsn., Geo. H. 
8 own, Iowa. 
3—Blair Bros., Dayton, Iowa. 

‘ 49—Iowa State Sale, Des Moines. 
Mer, 1i—interstate Breeders’ Association, 
Pe nual Bull Sale, Sioux City, Iowa; Jos, 
* Brenner, Secretary-Manager, Maple- 
ton, Iowa. 

‘ HOLSTEINS 

1 6 and 7—Clark’s Holstein Classic, 
“Yond du Lac, Wis.; J. R. Garver, Man- 
ager, Madison, Wis. | 
q g and 9—Clark’s Holstein Classic, 

vest Salem, Wis.; J. R. Garver, Man- 
ager, Madison, Wis. 

DUROCS 
cKee Bros., Creston, 

; a W. Handsaker, Nevada, Iowa. 
‘on, 26—J. D. Waltemeyer, Melbourne, Ia. 

"—F. L. Williams, New Sharon, ‘Ia. 
299—E. J. Edwards, Al Iowa. 

6—A. H. Baumhover, |, Iowa. 
’ g—B, A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


Iowa. 


Dimig, Atlantic, Iowa. 
'i0-N. K. Nelson, Alta, Iowa. 
12—Robt. Reed, Fort Dodge, Ia. 
eb. 12—Grant Lynn & Son, Spirit Lake, 
pe —E. F. Gearke, Aurelia, Iowa, 
4—J. W. Gailey, Battle Creek, Ia. 
Mar. 5—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


lowe. POLAND CHINAS 
Jan. 19—D. E. Hudson, Montezuma, Iowa, 
“0—G. P. Klein, Altoona, Iowa, 
Jan. 22—John Conrad, Conrad, Iowa. 
'92—Waggoner Bros., Sutherland, Ia, 
=. 2%—Cox & Chafa, Keithsburg, Il. 


Jan. 27—Lee Serven & Sons, Prairie City, 


llinois. 
f, 98--Earl Stanley, Alpha, II. 
Jan, 22—W. J. Crow, Webb, Iowa. 
Jan. 29—Monier Bros., Princeton, II. 
Jan. 30—Allerton Farms, Monticello, Tl, 
Feb. 2—A. C. Engel, Rockwell City, Ia. 
Feb. 2—Anderson Bros., West Liberty, 


wa. 
yo. 3—Griffin & Son, Manson, Iowa. 
Feb, 3—E. C. Forest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
Feb. 4—John Hendricks, Cuba City, Wis. 
Feb, 4—J. W. Jens & Son, Shelby, Iowa, 
. 8D. BE. Carlson, Lanyon, lowa, 
Feb.10—Henry Dorr & Sons, Marcus, Ia. 
Feb. 1i—Stanley Addy, Marcus, lowa. 
.1iI—C. D. Freel, Runnells, Iowa, 
.11—L. W. Lugar & Son, Derby, owa. 
. 12—David A. Miller, Dayton, lowa. 
16—-W. S. Austin, Dumont, Iewa. 
.16—-M. C. Youngblood, Jefferson, Ia. 
.1i—J. T. Edson, Storm Lake, Iowa. 
eg 18—Kenneth Marsh, Lehigh, Iowa. 
Feb. 18—Roy E. Burkey, Walnut, Iowa, 
Feb. 20—Bell Bros:, Wiota, Iowa; sale in 
Atlantic. ! 
b. 22—Gier & Tranbarger, Conrad, Ia. 
Fa, 2%—C. A. McCormick, Mechanicsville, 
Iowa. 
Feb. 23—H, F. Olerich, Rolfe, Iowa. 
feb. 2—R. F. French, sunogentenee Ia. 
eb, 25—C. C. Kish & Son, Riverside, Ia. 


SPOTTED POLANDS 


Feb. 9~—J. E. Gast, Le Claire, Iowa; sale 
at Princeton. 
Feb. 10—Ed Thurm, Waverly, Iowa. 
Feb, 12—Massee & Massee, Nashua, Iowa. 
Feb. 16—T. M. Hayden, Creston, Iowa. 
Feb. 17—Bauer Bros., Pierson, lowa. 
Feb. 18—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, Iowa. 
Feb. 19—Holtz, Hopp & Byers, Avoca, Ia, 
Feb. 19—Ernst Bros., Marcus, lowa. 

b. F. L. Jackson, Yetter, Lowa. 
Peb,22—Taylor & Taylor, What Cheer, 


Towa. 
Feb, 23—Blanke Bros., Taintor, Iowa. 
Feb, 4—D. V. Crawford & Sons, Earlham, 


wa, 
Feb, 25—R. J. Hibs & Son, Laurel, Iowa. 
Peb, 262—L. L. Robbins, Hastings, Iowa. 
Mar. 10—F, L. Jackson, Yetter, Iowa. 
HAMPSHIRES 
Feb. 15—O. W. Jones, Ute, Iowa. 
b.17—Klein & Granzow, Alden, Iowa, 
eb. 17—J. M. Sanders, Hartley, Iowa. 
Feb, 17—H. EB. Taylor, Dallas Center, Ia. 
CHESTER WHITES 
Feb, 10—F. W. La Doux, Spirit Lake, Ia. 
Peb. 11—Irvin Frost, Spirit Lake, Iowa. 
Feb. 15—John W. Kempe, Hinton, Iowa. 
re. 18—Dr. J. A. Swallum, Storm Lake, 


lowa, 
Feb, 23—W. I. Gaffey, Storm Lake, Iowa. 
Feb. %4—Ed Anderson, Alta, Iowa. 


; Mer.10—Dr. J. A. Swallum, Storm Lake, 


lowa, 








DISPERSION SALE OF BELGIAN 
HORSES 


On February 12, at Independence, Iowa, 
. F. French and O. D. Hillmer will com- 
he their two Belgian herds in a com- 
plete dispersal sale. Few horsemen in the 
Sountry are better or more favorably 
known than R. F. French. For the past 
enty years he has imported and bred 
the best Belgians to be found. Mr. O. D. 
liimer, who is likewise an old estab- 

ed breeder, will enter his entire herd 


- With Mr. French in this sale. Mr. Hillmer 


h ear ar well worth the money. 


" had one of the top sons of Farceur 
A head cf his herd and the herd is 
eter the blood of this famous sire. Ev- 
Rot ng will sell, brood mares that could 
od bought under any other eireura- 
» In fact, everything you woulc 
~~ gr Se find in two real breeding plants, 
with up for approval and they sell 
malin reserve. Get your name on their 
os ng list now. Watch this paper of 
Wary 29 and February 5 for complete 
“U).—Frank O. Storrs, Adv, 


POLLED SHORTHORN CATTLE 
ing & Sons, Alburnett, Ia., are offer- 
od Sale some very choice Polled 
marthorns, These cattle have been bred 
Vew—aneped with the dual purpose in 
Well 5, ilking and beef. These cattle are 
red and in good condition. They 
Men f icul saan 
f or particulars, mentioning 
laces’ Farmer.—Frank ©. Storrs, Adv. 











WALLACES’ FARMER LIVESTOCK 
FIELDMEN 


H. M. Yoder, Care Wallaces’ Farm- 
er, Des Moines, lowa. 

Holmes Cantine, Cherokee, lowa. 

J. I. Hoag, Atlantic, lowa. 

Frank O. Storrs, Care Wallaces’ 
Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 


The above named gentlemen look 
after the livestock advertising field 
work of Wallaces’ Farmer. The pur- 
pose of their work is to render service 
not alone to e@ advertiser, but like- 
wise to the m&an who is interested in 
buying. They are all good judges of 
livestock, of all the breeds. They visit 
hundreds of herds of cattle, horses, 
hogs and sheep during the year, and 
attend the sales advertised. 

Any of our subscribers who are de- 
sirous of buying livestock of any kind, 
are welcome to their services. There 
are no charges. You may want a herd 
bull of a certain line of breeding, but 
do not know where to find him. They 
can help you. Perhaps you would like 
to buy a herd boar, a team of mares, 
a stallion or a ram. Our fieldmen will 
help ‘you find what you want. Their 
business is to bring the buyer and sell- 
er together thru Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Send your sale bids to them if you are 
not able to attend. They will be han- 
dled carefully and conscientiously. 

We invite our subscribers to take 
advantage of their services any time 
they desire. Tell us what you want, 
and we will ask them to help you get 
it. Address all communications to 


Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moinés, lowa. ee 














Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make ehanges in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such di ti or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
{fication or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, ean usually be inserted if 
= late as Monday morning of the week ef 

ue. 











Field Notes 


J. C. HENOBICKS’ POLAND SALE 

The old reliable breeder, J. C. Hend- 
ricks, of Hazel Green, Wis., has chosen 
February 16 as his sale date. He will sell 
a real offering of gilts bred to High Man, 
Wonder Roy and War Tax. The offering 
is sired by The Detective, The Pathfinder 
and Latest Fashion—as popular a bred 
offering as sells this winter. The Hitters 
being bred the way they are, should be 
particularly valuable in the herds to which 
they go. Better get your name to J. C. 
ry “d for a catalog.—Frank O. Storrs, 
Adv. 


FOREST OFFERING COMING FINELY 


On the third day of February, E. C. 
Forest will drive thru his sale ring a 
dozen fall gilts by Gladiator Emancipator, 
that are simply fine. They have that real 
brood sow make up, like they would far- 
row a litter of big, strong, husky pigs and 
raise them all. And, listen, they are bred 
to Giant Pathfinder, insuring litters that 
will be particularly valuable to their own- 
ers. Let me say here that Mr. Forest had 
litters from five or six different boars in 
his herd last spring, and all thru the sum- 
mer and fall the Giant Pathfinder pigs 
outweighed all others. Here is a point 
well worth remembering when buying 
your bred sows. The spring gilts in the 
offering are coming on finely and are 
‘ooking very desirable. One more word in 
regard to Giant Pathfinder: Mr. Forest 
has an April 11 boar sired by Giant Path- 
finder that on December 16 weighed 329 
pounds in good breeding shape. Watch 
January 22 issue for complete line-up.— 
Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 


WALLACES’ FARMER BRINGS 
BUSINESS 


F. A. Clark, Laurens, Iowa, proprietor 
of the Sunnydale herds of Shorthorrn cat- 
tle and Hampshire hogs, writes: ‘I have 
sold a September yearling bull 
heifer calf to Albert J, Behrens, Palmer, 
Towa, in the last week.« I have sold seven 
head since starting my card—four open 
heifers, one bred heifer and two bulls— 
for a total of $815. While this is not big, 
it helps.” Breeders who are using cards 
regularly find that they are profitable in- 
vestments, as Mr. Clark has found by his 
experience. There is no question but that 
keeping your name before~the class of 
farm folks who read Wallaces’ Farmer, 
and keeping your copy up to date as to 
what you have for sale, brings results.— 
Advertising Notice. 


POLANDS BY THE STORM 


In The Storm, John Hendricks, Cuba 
City, Wis., has selected a boar, whose lit- 
ter should be extremely popular. This 
boar is intensely Disher Giant bred, and, 
mated to gilts by The Moulder, their 
progeny could in turn be mated with any 
of the popular strains in the hog belt and 
know that the mating would produce still 
better’Polands. These litters sell Febru- 
ary 4.—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 


ANDERSON BROS.’ POLANDS 

On a recent visit to the home of An- 
derson Bros., West Liberty, Iowa, I found 
everything coming on finely. Their offer- 
ing of gilts is exceptionally good, they 
being of the right type, or real brood sow 
make-up and are well grown. Mated to 
Black Knight, the breeders can expect 
real litters. It looks to me as tho this 
would be an extra good place to get a 
bred sow. A litter of pigs sired by Black 
Knight and out of a Supreme Type gilt 
could be mated on any of the leading 
strains of hogs. 1s one of these litters will 











6% 


be carrying approximate’ cent 
of Armistice blood and ye kok old 


Pathfinder blood, which would make a 

real cross with Robber, The Highwayman, 

Armistice, Pa and other ular 

— Think it over.—Frank O. Storrs, 
v. 


COWAN & SON’S SHORTHORN SALE 

Hector Cowan & Son, of Windom, Minn.,, 
report a good crowd at their sale, and an 
average of better than $100 on the offer- 
ing of 27 head. The bulls sold the best, 
averaging $125. The highest price re- 
ceived was $255, for the bull Sultan 
Eclipse, an April yearling, which went 
to Joseph Altmann & Sons, of New Ulm, 
Minn. The highest price for females was 
$172.50, paid by J. D. Edmonson, Jeffers, 
Minn., for Duchess of Gloster 54th. More 
of the cattle went to Minnesota than to 
any other state, but a few went to Iowa, 
Prices ruled conservative, and some very 
excellent bargains were secured on the 
young heifers in the sale. 


LEAST RESISTANCE 
Policeman (producing notebook): “Name 
please.”’ 
Motorist: ‘“‘Alogsiurs Alastiat Cyprian.”’ 
Policeman (putting away notebook): 
“Well, don’t let me catch you again.” 
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SUNNYDA 
Am offering 8 red Scotch Shorthorn heifers bred to 
vill "s ag ayn 
tant 

¥. A. CLARK, 


YOUNG SCOTCH BULL 
a hg a 
The thick, low legged, heavy bone sort 
> ae Write or call on ars 


POLLED SHORTHORNS 


Polled Shorthorn Bulls 


We are offering 12 choice bulls from 7 to 16 
e, red and roans from the most popular 
lies. Accredited herd. 
S. B. Hudson & Seon, Rt. 5, Knoxville, ia. 


Polled Shorthorn Bulls. 
Real berd bull prospects, from such families 

Sweet Brier, Golden Drop, Sunnybiink and Mysie. 5 
white Sweet Brier, 20 months, espectally good; reds 


and roans younger. 
. L. BRYON & SONS, Laurens, lowa 




















LEGHORNS 


MOLST EINS. 





ERKIS BEST laying strain 8. C. W. Leghorn 
cockerels, hens and pullets, bred to lay. Excel- 
lent quality. Ckls. $1 to ¢2 each; hens and pullets $1.50 
each. C. A. Prentice, Sac City, Iowa. 


POLAND-.CHINAS 


Choice Fall and Spring Gilts 


Bred to a Top Son of OM BOW 
Priced Right 


Jas. D. Zhorne, R. F. D. 3, Tama, la. 

April boars ready for service. They are by 
Prestige, The Robber, Wall Street and 
other noted boars. $40 each. Also fall pigs now 


ready toship. These are by Matador. 
JOHNSON BHROS., Leslie, lowa. 


POLAND CHINA SPRING BOARS 


Sired by the 900 Ib. Oak Glen Diumond and Climax 
by Eliminator. Rugged, strong backed, heavy boned, 
good footed bears, weighing 200 Ibs. and better at 
$35.00. W. S. AUSTIN, Dumont, fowa, 














REGISTERED HOLSTEIN BU 


ready for service and younger. World's record 
breeding. Reduced prices before winter. Write or 
come and see us. 

HARGROVE 4 ARNOLD, Norwalk, Ia. 


MORNINGSIDE HOLSTEINS 

Young bulls offered—calves to 12 and 18 months, 
Very choice specimens and from ancesters of milk 
records. Herd federal accredited. It is hardiy pos- 
sible for you to get elaewhere guch values as we are 
Offering. Ed. BRensink, (Sioux Co.) Hospers, Ia. 


JEKSEYS 


lowa State College 


offers Jersey bulls, bred in the purple, 
from high record dams. Herd ac- 
credited. Address 


Dairy Husbandry Degt., 














Ames, lowa 





Bred Sow Sale—February 16 


50 head of tried sows, fall and spring gilts, bred to 
Black Rastus and Theodosius. Send for catalog. 


M. C. Youngblood, Jefferson, lowa 


Real Quality Poland China Gilts 


For Bale. Bred to The Leader, for March and 
April farrow. Buy sows early. For Bae and des- 
cription write. M. P. Hancher, life, lowa 


SPOTTED POLAND.CHINAS. 


tted Poland Boars 


of **Up-to-date”’ type and breeding and priced 
reasonable. All immane. 


T. M. HAYDEN, Creston, lowa 














SHEEP. 


SHROPSHIRE Ficiists Sad tants 
Ram Lambs 125 Ibs. All from Imp. 


winning stock; also a few choice 
ewes of the Rector family. 


C. D. Nichols Live Stock Co., Cresco, ta. 
REGISTERED 


Bred Shropshire Ewes 


in lots to sult purchaser 
PINE RIDGE FARM, Salem, lows 
The 
and 


HROPSSRIRE istered rams and ewes. 
best of quality. conformation of body 
rue Shropshire type. Willard Miller, Rt.2, Anita, Ia, 
HORSES 

















BOARS Bpotted boars by Harventer’s Boy, 24 
prize aged boar 1925 Naiional Swine Show; 
The Anchor, 24 prize sr. yearlng boar Iowa state 
fair 1925, and Eng. pefinder, 3d prize jr. year- 
ling boar lowa state fair 1925. We have either spring 


| or fall boars that willsuit you. The Anchor Is also 


forsale. Write or come. 0. ¥. CRAWFORD & SONS, Eariham, lows. 


BRED GILTS 


Gilts by prominent boars bred to Paramount 
SAberator, wy new herd boar, he is a real one. 
Aleo a good fall yearling boar for sale, Write for 
Prices on this stock. Wm. O. Notz, Creston, Ia. 











A Limited Number of 


Good Duroc Boars 


Allsons of Majestic Col. One out of. Stilts 
Mode! dam that is outstanding. All $35.00 each ex- 
ceptthisone. Lester EK. Theiss, Webb, Ia. 


DUROC BOARS 


- | Send check in first mall. Boars guaranteed to please 
and a} 


or money back. J. W. Gatley, Battle Creek. Ia. 


_ CHESTER WHITES 
W rite us for 


CHESTER WHITE BOARS 


brea sows or summer pigs. Our prices ere right, our 


quality the best. 
McKINLEY BROS. & SONS., Melrose, lowa 


TAMWORTSES 


Tamworth Sows 


Bred sows are scarce, buy now and save money. 
I bave the type and quality you like. Write for 
A. E. Augustine, Hose Hill, lewa 


TAMWORTH SOWS 


Bred for March and Apri! farrow. These are well 

wn, carry the best of bloodlines and are immune, 

he price is right. Write early if you want the 
best. One-half mile west of Johbason Station. 

J. 3. NEWLIN, Grimes. Iowa 


BAMPSHIRES 


For Sale. R. L. Defender 
Hampshire Sows one of the winners at the 1925 
National Swine Show is a boar several of these 
sows are bred to. Others are bred to a grandson of 
Cherokee Parole. These sows are excellent tndivid- 
uals. Write for more information if 5 
MK. KE. TAYLOR, Dallas Center, lowa 


JACKS 


Big Value in Big Jacks 

In the fall fs the best and cheapest 
time to buy a Black Mammotb breeding 
jack. and I have a very large berd for 


you to pick from. 
Freda Chandler, R.7, Chariton, Ia. 
































Beigians and Percherons 


125 head, the big rugged kind, Belgians, chestna 
roans, sorrele and bays. Percherons, biacks 
greys. Few good ed Stallions for sale 
cheap. Terms. Molbert Farms, Greeley, ia. 


AUCTION SERS 


Become Independent! Be an 
AUCTIONEER 


We fit you by Home Study or at School. 

year largest in world. Terme. January and Au- 

ustin Kansas City; October ta Washinton, D. 

& February in Los Angeles. Free catalog. 
Address W. B. CARPENTER, President 
MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL 

818 W. Wainut St., Kaneas City, Meo. 


BE AN AUCTIONEERI 


Learn at home. Want to sell your farm? 
Write us for capes Auctioneering Service. 
Moderate fees. Catalog free. 
Auctioneers School of Experience 
222 Whitaker Bldg... Davenport, lowa 


FRANCIS J. SMITH 
LIVESTOCK AUCTIONEER 


Terms $50.00, Write for dates 
SEARSBORO, IOWA 


R. E. MILLER 


Livestock Auctioneer 


BLANCHARD, 10WA 


J. A. BENSON 


LIVESTOCK AUCTIONEER 
Bates $35 and $50 
lowa 


J, L. MCILRATH, Grinnell, fowa 


LIVESTOCK AUCTIONEER 
Purebred sales a specialty. Our terms have al- 
ways been modest. Write or wire for open dates. 


W.G. KRASCHEL sccrcxcce 
1. E. Stickelman Livestock Auctionser 
H. J. McMURRAY 


LIVE STOCK 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 


AUCTIONEER 
Oliver $. Johnson A%*te"ee" 


Tipton, ta. 




































































Pays se ? 


100% Returns for Every 
Dollar Invested 


_j. J. Harridge, Dairyman of 
z Mystic, Iowa, writes: “In my 
{ estimation, for every dollar in- 
vested in linseed meal in the 
ration, I receive two dollars in 
return.” 
Charles Shuman, Dairyman of 
White Water, Wis. says: “I 
~ think I can double my money 
by feeding linseed -meal in the 
rations.” 


Worth $85 a Ton; Feeding Hogs 


—that is the value placed on linseed 
meal by the Wisconsin Experiment 


Station in certain recent experiments. 


Worth $75 a Ton 


—according to Doran Bros., Hog 
Growers of Ohio, Illinois. They further 
state: “We consider it a great feed for 
all farm animals.” 


100% Returns in 
Feeding Beef 
Cattle 


Lawrence J. Todt, Harvel, Ill. 
writes: “I figure every dollar 
invested in linseed meal to bring 
a return of 100%.” 


“Shortens Finishing Period 
30 to 40 Days” 


—So says R. J. Barrett, Cattle: 
man of Dallas Center, Iowa. 


Showed Profit of $13.00 a Ton 


in recent Nebraska sheep feeding 
experiments, 


Recommended By Bill Burns 
—The nationally known sheep 
buyer, who says: “There is noth- 
ing that will do sheep feeders more 
good than to call their attention to 
this very excellent feed, and get 
them to use more of it,” 


Excellent for Horses 


Prof. Morrison, of the Wis- 
consin Experiment Station, 
says: “Due to its richness in 
protein and also its tonic and 
regulating properties, linseed 
meal is deservedly one of the 
‘most popular supplements to 
use in horse feeding with ra- 
tions low in protein.” He 
especially recommends it for 
brood mares and colts. 


Very Valuable During the Moult 


“O. A. Hanke, Poultry Specialist and Journalist of Madison, Wis., writes: 
“Will say that linseed oil meal is recommended quite widely by poultrymen 
as an excellent feed, especially during the moulting period. It is also often 
fed to late hatched growing pullets to aid them in feathering out quickly 
in time for the fall egg production.” 


PROFITABLE WITH ALL FARM ANIMALS 








er “‘Investmen 


Do you know of any investment—stocks—bonds— 
real estate—that returns $2.00 for each $1.00 invested? 
Yet many feeders report 100% returns from theip 
investment in 


' FEEDING 


TRIPLE 
2) VALUE 


“COSTS LITTLE—EARNS MUCH” 


LET US HELP YOU! | 


We van help you balance your rations for greater profit—easily but 
accurately. It has all been figured out in the two books listed in te 
Coupon below. 


These books are chock full of feeding rations which include all manner 
of feeds in various proportions, extensively used by farmers, breeders, 
feeders, experiment stations. Both are practical: books, dealing with the 
dollars and cents side of feeding Linseed Meal. The one book is Ke 
successful feeders, dairymen and breeders. The other is by Prof. F. B 
Morrison, author with W. A. Henry, of “Feeds and Feeding.” 


Send the Coupon, and write to our Secretary, who has had extensive 
farm and experiment station experience, if you 

have any unusual feeding problems to solve. 

No obligation. 


LINSEED CRUSHERS 
MEAL 
ADVERTISING 
COMMITTEE 


ROOM 1128 
Union Trust Building 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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